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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 



LORD FOLKESTONE. 



MT LORD, 

The style and genius of dedications, in general, 
have neither done honour to the patron nor to the 
author. Sensible of this, we intended to have pub- 
lished a work, which has been the labour of jeare, 
without the usual mode of solii.ituig protection. 
An accident has brought us into the number ct 
dedicators. Had not you accompanied your noble 
father to our humble retreat, we should still have 
been uriacquamted with your growing virtues,-^ your^ 
extraordinary erudition, and perfect knowledge cS 
the Greek language and learning; and Plutarch 
would have remained as he did in his retirement at 
Chaeronea, where he sought no patronage but in the 
bosom of philosophy. 

Accept, my Lord, this honest token of respect, 
jfroin men, who, equally independent and unambi- 
tious, wish only for the countenance of genius and 
friendship. Praise, my Lord, is the usual language 
of dedications : But will our praise be of value to 
you? — Will any praise be of value to you, but that 

iv^570751 
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of your own heart ? Follow the example of the Eari« 
OF Radnor, your illustrious father. Like him main* 
tain that temperate apirit of policy, which consults 
the dignity of gorernn^nt, while it supports the 
liberty of the subject But we put into your hands 
the best of pobtical preceptors, — a preceptor who 
trained to virtue the greatest monarch upon earth; 
and, by giving happiness to the world, enjoyed a 
pleasure something like that of the Benevolent Being 
who created it. We are. My Lord, 

Your Loi^DSHip^s 

Most obedient, and 

Very humble Servants, 

J. k W. LANGHORNE. 
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PLUTARCH'S LlVESv 



THE 

LIFE OF ROMULUS. 

Flourished 753 ifears before CkruL 

From whom and for what cause, the city of Rome obtained a 
name, the glory qT which has diffused itself over the world, his. 
torians are not agreed.*" The account which deserves the m«et 
credit, and has the most vouchers, is that published by Diodes the 
Peparenthian, whom Fabius Pictor commonly follows. The story 
is this : The kings of Alba descending lineally from vEneas, the 
succession fell to two brothers, Numitor and Amu I i us. The lat- 
ter divided the whole inheritance into two parts, setting the trea- 
sures brought from Troy against the kingdom ; and Numitor made 
choice of the kingdom. Amulius then having the treasures, and 
consequently being more powerful than Numitor, easily possessed 
himself of the kingdom too ; and fearing the daughter of Numitor 
might have children, he appointed her priestess of Vesta, in which 
capacity she was always to live unmarried and a virgin. 

Some say her name was Ilia, some Rhea, and others Sylvia. 
• But she was soon discovered to be pregnant, contrary to the law 
of the Vestals. Antho, the king's daughter, by much entreaty, 
prevailed with her father that she should not be capitally punished. 
She was confined, however, and excluded from society. When 
her time was completed, she was delivered of two sons of uncom- 
mon size and beauty; whereupon Amulius, still more alarmed, 
ordered one of his servants to destroy them. Pursuant to his or- 
ders, he put the children into a small trough or cradle, and went 

* Such is tbo uncertainty of the oriftin of imperial Rome, and inWeed of most 
cities ami oationt that are of anv cnnsinerable antiquitv. That of Rnme mighr be 
the more uncertain, because its Arst inhabitants, being a collection of mean persons, 
fugitives and outlaws from other nations, could not be supposed to leave histories 
behind them. Livy, however, and mo6t of the l^tin historians, agree that Rome 
was built by Romulus, and both the city and people named after him: while the 
vteity of the Greek writers wants to aasftte almost every ttaii^, and Bomo among 
U» nUa to a Greeiao origBat. 
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down towards the river, with a design to cast them in ; but seeing 
it verv rough, and running with a strong current, he was afraid to 
approach it. He theret'oro laid them down near the bank, and 
departed. The flood increasing continually, set the trough alioat, 
and fmrried it gently down to a pleasant place, torrnerlv called 
Gerrnanum, denoting that the two brothers arrived tlu re. 

Near this place was a wild fig-tree, which they called Rumina- 
lis, either on account of Romulus, as is generally supposed, or 
because the cattle there ruminated, or chewed the cud, during the 
noontide, in the shade ; or rather because of the suckling of the 
children there ; for the ancient Latins called the breast ruma^ and 
the goddess who presides over the nurwery Rumilia,* whose rites 
they celebrated without wine, and only with Ubations of milk. 
The infants, as the stor^ goes, lying there, were suckled by a she. 
wolf, and fed and taken care of bv a wood-pecker. These ani- 
mals are sacred to Mars ; and the W(K)d. pecker is held in great 
honour and veneration by the Latins. Such wonderful events 
contributed not a little to gain credit to the mother's report, that 
she had the children by Mars. Some say, th9 ambiguity of the 
nurse's name gave occasion to the fable ; for the Latins called not 
she. wolves, but prostitutes, lupa; and such was Acca Larentia, 
the wife of Faustulus, the foster-father of the children. 

Faustulus, Amulius's herdsman, brought up the children entirely 
undiscovered ; or rather, as others with greater prohabihty assert, 
Numitor knew it from the first,*!* and privately supplied the neces- 
saries for their maintenance. It is also said, that they were aent 
to Gahii, and there instructed in letters, and other branches of 
education suitable to thefi birth: that they had he names of Ro- 
mulus and Remus, from the teat of the wild animal which they 
were seen to suck. The beauty and dignity of their persons, even 
in their childhood, promised a generous disposition ; and as they 
grew up, they both discovered great courage and bravery, with 
an inclination to hazardous attempts, and a spirit which nothing 
could subdue. But Romulus seemed more to cultivate the powers 
of reason, and to excel in political knowledge ; while bv his de- 
portment among his neighbours, in the department of pasturage 
and hunting, he convinced them that he was bom to command 
rather than to otiey. To their equals and inferiors they behaved 
very courteously ; but they despised the king's bailiffs and chief 
herdsmen, as not superior to themselves in courage, though they 
were in authority, disregarding at once their threats and their an- 
ger. They applied themselves to generous exercises and pursuits, 

* The Romans called that goddess, not Rumilia, but Rumina. 

f Numttor might build upon this the hopes of his re-establishment : but hisknoW' 
ing the place where thie children were brought up, and supplying them with^ecessa- 
vies, is quite inconsiitent with the manner of their discovery when grown up, which 
19 the roost agreeable part of the story. 
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looking upon idleness and inactivity as illiberal, but on hunting, 
running, banishing or apprehending robbers, and delivering such 
as were oppressed by violence, as the employments of honour and 
virtue. By this conduct they gained great renown. 

A dispute arising between the herdsmen of Niynitor and Amu. 
lias, and the former having driven away some cattle belonging to 
the latter, Romulus and Remus fell upon them, put them to flight, 
and recovered the greatest part of the booty. At this conduct 
Numitor was highly offended ; but they little regarded his resent- 
ment. The first steps they took on this occasion were to collect, 
and receive into their company, persons of desperate fortunes, and 
a great number of slaves ; a measure which gave alarming proofs 
of their bold and seditious inclinations. It happened that when 
Romulus was employed in sacrificing, to which and divination he 
was much inclined, Numitor's herdsmen met with Remos^ as 
he was walking with a small retinue, and fell upon him. After 
some blows exchanged, and wounds given and received, Numi- 
tor's people prevailed, and took Remus prisoner. He was car- 
ried before Numitor, and had several things laid to his charge ; 
but Numitor did not choose to punish him himself, for fear of his 
brother's resentment. To him, therefore, he applied for justice, 
which he had all the reason in the world to expect ; since, though 
brother to the reigning prince, he bad been injured by his ser* 
vants, who presumed upon his authority. The people of Alba, 
moreover, expressing their uneasiness, And thinking that Numitor 
sneered great indignities, Amulhis, moved with their complaints, 
delivered Remus to him, to be treated as he should think proper. 
When the youth was conducted to his house, Numitor whm 
greatly struck with his appearance, as he was very remarkable 
for size and strength, he observed, too, his presence of mind and 
the steadiness of his looks, which had nothing servile in them, nor 
were altered with the sense of his present danger ; and he was 
informed, that his actions and whole behaviour were suitable 
to what he saw. But above all, some divine influence^ as it 
seems, directing the beginnings of the great events that were to 
follow, Numitor, by his sagacity, or by a fortunate conjecture, 
suspecting the truth, questioned him concerning the circumstances 
of his birth ; speaking mildly at the same time, and regarding him 
with a gracious eye. He boldly answered, ** I will hide nothing 
from you, for you behave in a more princely manner than Amu- 
lius, since you hear and examine before you punish : but he has 
delivered us up without inquiring into the matter. I have a twin. 
brother, and heretofore we believed ourselves the sons of Faustu. 
lus and Larentia, servants to the king. But since we were ac- 
cused before you, and ao pursued by slander, as to be in danger of 
our lives, we hear nobler things concerning our birth. Whether 
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they are true, the present crisis will show.* Our birth is said to 
have been secret ; our support in our infancy miraculous. We 
were exposed to birds and wild beasts, and by them nourished ; 
suckled by a she- wolf, and fed by the attentions of a wood-pecker, 
as we lay in a trough by the groat river. The trough is still pre- 
served, bound about with brass bands, and inscribed with letters 
partly faded ; which may prove, perhaps, hereafter very useful 
tokens to our parents, when we are destroyed." Numitor hear- 
ing this, and comparing the time with the young man's looks, 
was confirmed in the pleasing hope he had conceived, and consi- 
dered how he might consuh his daughter about this affair ; for she 
was still kept in close custody. 

Meanwhile Faustulus, having heard that Remus was taken and 
delivered up to punishment, desired Romulus to assist his brother, 
informing him then clearly of the particulars of his birth ; for be- 
fore, he had only given dark hints about it, and signified just so 
much as might take off the attention of his wards from every thing 
that was mean. Ho himself took the trough, and in all the tu- 
mult of concern and fear carried it to Numitor. His disorder 
raised some suspicion in the king's guards at the gate, and 
that disorder increasingwhile they looked earnestly upon him, and 
perplexed him with their questions, he was discovered to have a 
trough under his cloak. There happened to be among them one 
of those who had it in charge to throw the children into the river, 
and who was concerned in the exposing of them. This man 
seeing the trough, and knowing it by its make and inscription, 
rightly guessed the business ; and thinking it an {Lfifair not to be 
neglected, immediately acquainted the king with it. In these 
great and pressing difiiculties, Faustulus did not preserve entirely 
bis presence of mind, nor yet fully discover the matter. He ac- 
knowledged that the children were saved indeed, but said that 
they kept cattle at a great distance from Alba; and that he was 
carrying the trough to Ilia, who had often desired to see it, that 
she might entertam the better hopes that her children were alive* 
Whatever persons perplexed and actuated with fear or anger use 
to suffer, Amulius then suffered ; for in his hurry he sent an 
honest man, a friend of Numitor's, to inquire of him whether he 
had any account that the children were alive. 

When the man was come, and saw Remus almost in the em- 
braces of Numitor, he endeavoured to confirm him in the persua- 
sion that the youth was really his grandson ; begging him, at the 
same time, immediately to t^e the best measures that could be 
thought of, and offering his best assistance to support their 
party. The occasion admitted of no delay, if they had been in- 

* For if they were true, the god who miraculously protected them in their iiv. 
fimcy, would deliver R^mira from his present datiger< 
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€lined to it ; for Romulus was now at hand, and a good number of 
the citizens were gathered about him, either out of hatred or fear 
of Amulius. He brought also a considerable force with him, di- 
vided into companies of a hundred men each, headed by an offi- 
cer who bore a handful of grass and shrubs upon a pole* These 
the Latins call Manipuli; and hence it is, that soldiers of 
the same compainy were called Manipulares. Remus then, 
having gained those within, and Romulus assaulting the palace 
without, the tyrant knew not what to do, or whdm he should 
consult, but amidst his doubts and perplexity, was taken and slain. 

Amulius being dead, and the troubles composed, the two bro. 
thors were not willing to live in Alba, without governing there ; 
nor yet to tike the government upon themselves during their 
grandfather's life. Having, therefore, invested him with it, and 
paid due honours to their mother, they determined to dwell in ii 
city of their own, and, for that purpose, to build one in the place 
where they had their first nourishment. This seems, at leairt, to 
be the most plausible reason of their quitting Alba ; and perhaps 
too it was necessary, as a great number of slaves and fugitiveB 
was collected about them, either to see their affairs entirely 
ruined, if these should disperse, or with them seek another habi- 
tation ; for the people of Alba refused to permit the fugitives to 
mix with them, or to receive them as citizens. 

As soon as the foundation of the city was laid, they opened a 
place of refuge for fugitives, which they called the Temple of the 
Asyl»n god.* Here they received all that came, and would nei- 
ther deliver up the slave to his master, the debtor to his creditor, 
nor the murderer to the magistrate ; declaring that they were di- 
rected by the Oracle of Apollo to preserve the Asylum from all 
violation. Thus the city was soon peopled ; for it is said that 
the houses at first did not exceed a thousand. 

While they were intent upon building, a dispute soon arose 
about the place. Romulus having built a square, which he call- 
ed Rome, would have the city there ; but Remus marked ont a 
more secure situation on Mount Aventine, which, from him, was 
called Remonium.f The dispute was referred to the decision of 
augury, and for this purpose they sat down in the open air, when 
Remus, as they tell us, saw six vultures, and Romulus twice as 
many. Some say that Remus's account of the number he had 

* It is not certain who this God of Refuge was. Dionysius of Halicamassus tells 
lis, that in his time, the place whore the asylum had been, was consecrated to 
Jupiter. Romulus did not at first receive the fugitives and outlaws within the walls, 
but allowed them the bill Satumius, afterward called Capitolinui, for tbeii 
habitation. 

} Most of the Trojans, of whom there still remained fifty families in Auguttis*;i 
time, chose to follow the fortune of Romulus and Remus, as did also the inhabitants 
of Pallantium and Saturnia, two small towns. 
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seen was true, and that of Romulus not so ; but when Remus 
came up to him, he did really see twelve. 

When Remus knew that he was imposed upon, he was highly 
incensed, and as Romulus was opening k ditch round the place 
where the walls were to be built, he ridiculed some parts of the 
work, and obstructed others. At last, as he presumed to leap 
over it, some say he fell by the hands of Romulus, others, by 
that of Osier, one of his companions ; Faustulus also fell in the 
scfuffle, and Plistinus, who being brother to Faustulus, is said to 
have assisted ^n bringing Romulus up. 

Romulus buried his brother Remas, together with his foster- 
fathers, in Remonia,* and then built his city, having sent for per. 
sons in Fletruria, who, according to stated ceremonies and written 
rules, were to order and direct how every thing was to be done« 
First a circular ditch was dug, and the first fruits of every thing 
that is reckoned either good by use, or necessary by nature, were 
oast into it ; and then, each bringing a small quantity of the earth 
of the country whence he came, threw it in promiscuously.f This 
ditch had the name of Mundus, the same with that of the universe* 
In the next place they marked out the city like a circle round this 
centre, and the founder having fitted to a plough a brazen plough* 
share, and yoked a bull and cow, himself drew a deep furrow 
round the boundaries. The business of those who followed was 
to turn all the clods raised by the plough inwards to the city, and 
not to suffer any to remain outwards. This line described the 
compass of the city, and between it and the walls is a space call- 
ed by contraction Pomoevium, as lying behind or beyond the wall. 
Where they designed to have a gate, they took the ploughshare 
out of the ground, and lifled up the plough, making a break for it* 
Hence they look upon the whole wall as sacred, except the gate- 
ways. If they considered the gates in the same light as the rest, 
it would be deemed lawful either to receive the necessaries of life 
by them, or to carry out what is unclean. 

The day on which they began to build the city is universally 
allowed to be the twenty-first of April, and was celebrated annu- 
ally by the Romans as the birthday of Rome. At first we are 

* The Hetrurians or Tuscans had, as Festus iofonns us, a sort of ritual whereis 
were contained the ceremonies that were to be observed in building cities, temples, 
altars, walls, and gates. They were instructed in augtiry and religious rites by 
Tages, who is said to have been taught by Mercury. 

f Ovid does not say it was a handful of the earth each had brought out of bia 
own country, but of the earth each had taken from his neighbours ; which was dona 
to signify the t Rome would soon subdue the neighbouring nations. But Isidorui 
(lib. XXV. cap. 2^) is of opinion, that by throwing the fir|^ fruits and a handful of 
earth info the trench, they admonish the heads of the colony, that it ought to be 
their chief studv to procure for their fellow -citiaens oil the conveniences of life, to 
maintain peace and union among a people come together from different parts of 
the world, and by this to form themselves into a body never to be dissolved. 
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told, that they sacrificed nothiog that had life, persuaded that they 
ought to keep the solemnity sacred to the birth of their country 
pure and without bloodshed. On that day too, we are informedf, 
there was a. conjunction of the sun and moon, attended with aa 
eclipse, the same day that was observed by Antimachus the Teiaa 
poet, in the third year of the sixth Olympiad. 

When the city was built, Romulus divided the younger part of 
the inhabitants ,into battalions. Each corps consisted of three 
thousand foot, and three hundred horse, and was called a Legion, 
because the most warlike persons were selected. The rest of 
the multitude he called The People. An hundred of the most 
considerable citizens he took for his council, with the title of 
Patricians,'*' and the whole body was called the Senate, which 
sigaifiea an Assembly of Old Men. Its members were styled 
Patricians, because as some say they were faij^^ of freebora 
children ; or rather, according to others, because they themselves 
had fathers to show, which was not. the case with many of the 
rabble that first fiocked to the city. But we shall be nearer the 
truth, i{ we conclude that Romulus styled them Patricians, as 
expecting these respectable persons would watch over those in 
humble stations with a paternal care and regard ; and teaching 
the commonalty in their turn not to fear or envy the power of 
their superiors, but to behave with love and respect, both looking 
upon them jpis Fathers, and honouring them with that name. For, 
at this very iime^ foreign nations call the Senators Lords, but the 
Romans themselves call them Conscript Fathers, a style of greater 
dignity and honour, and withal much less invidious. At first, in- 
deed, they were called Fathers only ; bur aflerwards, when more 
were enrolled in their body. Conscript Fathers. With this vene. 
rable title, then, he distinguished the senate from the people. He 
likewise made another distinction between the nobility and the 
commons, calling the former Patrons, and the other Clients, 
which was the source of mutual kindness and many good offices 
between them ; for the Patrons were, to those they had taken 
under their protection, counsellors and advocates in their suits at 
law, and advisers and assistants on all occasions. On the other 
hand, the Clients failed not in their attentions, whether they were 
to be shown in deference or respect, or in providing their daugh- 
ters portions, or in satisfying their creditors, if their circumstances 
happened to be narrow. No law or magistrate obliged the Patron 
to be evidence against his Client, or the Client against his Patron. 
But in after times, though the claims continued in full force, it was 

* The choice of these three hundred persons was not made by the king himself; 

^each tribe chose Ihree benators. and each of the thirty curse the like number, which 

made in all the number of ninety nine : so that Romulus named only the hundredth, 

who was the head, or prince of the senate, and the chief governor of the city, when 

the king was in the field. 

2 
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law, and advisers and assistants on all occasions. On the other 
hand, the Clients failed not in their attentions, whether they were 
to be shown in deference and respect, or in providing their daugh- 
ters portions, or in satisfying their creditors, if their circumstances 
happened to be narrow. No law or magistrate obliged the Patron 
to be evidence against his Client, or the Client against his Patron. 
Bat in afler times, though the claims continued in full force, it was 
looked upon as ungenerous for persons of condhion to take money 
of those below them. 

In the fourth month, after the building of the city,* as Fabius 
informs us, the rape of the Sabine women was plit in execution. 
Some say Romulus himself, who was naturally warlike, and per- 
suaded by certain oracles, that the Fates had decreed Rome to 
obtain her greatness by military achievements, began hostilities 
against the Sabtnes, and seized only thirty virgins, being more 
desirous of war than of wives for his people. But this is not likely. 
For, as he saw Ills city soon filled with inhabitants, very few of 
whom were married, the greatest part consisting of a mixed rabble 
of mean and obscure persons, to whom no regard was paid, and 
who were not expecting to settle in any place whatever, the 
enterprise naturally took that turn ; and he hoped that from this 
attempt though not a just one, some alliance and union with the 
Sabines would be obtained, when it appeared that they treated 
the women kindly. In order to this, he first gave out that he had 
found the altar of some god, which had been covered with earth. 
This deity they called Consus, or God of Counsel. 

Upon this discovery, Romuhis by proclamation appointed a day 
for a splendid sacrifice, with public games and shows. Multitudes 
assembled at the time, and he himself presided^ sitting among his 
nobles clothed in purple. As a signal for the assault, he was to 
rise, gather up his robe, and fold it about him. Many of his 
people wore swords that day, and kept their eye upon him, 
watching^ for the signal, which was no sooner given than they 
drew them, and rusliing on with a shout, seized the daughters of 
the Sabines, hut quietly suffered the men to escape. Some say 
only thirty were carried off, who each gave name to a tribe ; But 
Talerius Antias makes their number, Rve hundred and twenty- 
seven, and according to Juba,f there were six hundred and eighty, 
three, all virgins. This was the best apology for Romulus: 
for they had taken but one married woman, named Hersilia, who 
vas afterwards chiefly concerned in reconciling them, and her 
they took by mistake, as they were not incited to this violence by 
lust or injustice, but by their desire to conciliate and unite the two 
i^ations in the strongest tie. 

* Gellius says, it was in tne fourth year. 
' f This was the son of Juba, king of Mauritania, who, being btought very young a 
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The Sabines were a numeroas and warlike people, but they 
dwelt ia unwaUed towns, thinking it became them, who were a 
colony of the Lacedsamonians, to be bold and fearless. > But as 
they saw themselves bound by such pledges, and were very soli* 
citous for their daughters, they sent ambassadors to Romulus with 
moderate arid equitable demands — that he should return them the 
young women, and disavow the violence, and then the two nations 
should proceed to establish a correspondence, and contract alli- 
ances in a friendly and legal way. Romulus, however, refused 
to part with the young women, and entreated the Sabines to give 
their sanction to what had been done, whereupon some of them 
lost time in consulting and making preparations. But Acron, king 
of the Ceninensians, a man of spirit, and an able general, sus« 
pected the tendency of Romulus'js first enterprises ; and, when he 
had behaved so boldly in the rape, looked upon him as one who 
would grow formidable, and indeed insufferable to his neigh- 
bours, except he were chastised. Acron therefore went to seek 
the enemy, and Romulus prepared to receive him. When they 
came in sight, and had well viewed each other, a challenge for a 
single combat was mutually given, their forces standing under 
arms in silence. Romulus on this occasion made a vow, that if 
he conquered his enemy, he would himself dedicate his adver- 
sary's arms to Jupiter ; 4n consequence of which, he both over- 
came AcTon^ and after battle was joined, routed his army, and 
took his city. But he did no injury to its inhabitants, unless it 
were such to order them to demolish their houses and follow him 
to Rome, as citizens entitled to equal privileges with the rest. 
Indeed, there was nothing that contributed more to the greatness 
of Rome, than that she was always uniting and incorporating with 
herself those whom she conquered. 

Romulus having considered how he should perform his vow in 
the most acceptable manner to Jupiter, and withal make the pro- 
cession most agreeable to his people, cut down a great oak that 
grew in the camp, and hewed it into the figure of a trophy ; to 
this he fastened Acron's whole suit of armour, disposed in its 
proper fonn* Then he put on his own robes, and wearing a laurel 
crown on his head, his hair gracefhily flowing, he took the trophy 
erect upon his right shoulder, and so marched on, singing the 
song of victory before his troops, which followed completely 
armed, while the citizens received him with joyand admiration. 
This procession was the origin and model of future triumphs. 
The trophy was dedicated to Jupiter Feretrius, so called from 
the Latin woxdferirey* to smite ; for Romulus had prayed that he 
might have power to smite his adversary and kill him. 

captive to Rome, was instructed in the Roman and Grecian literature, and became 
an excellent historian. Dionysius of Hallcaruassus has followed his account. 
* Or from the word/erre, to carry ^ because Romulus had himself carried to tht 
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After the defeat of the Ceninenses, while the rest of the Sabines 
were busted in preparations, the people of Fiden», Crustamerium, 
and AntemnSB, united against the Romans. A battle ensued, in 
which th^y were likewise defeated, and surrendered to Romulus 
their cities to be spoiled, their lands to be divided, and themselves 
to be transplanted to Rome. All the lands thus acquired he dis- 
tributed among the citizens, except what belonged to the parents 
of the stolen virgins ; for those he left in possession of their former 
owners. The rest of the Sabines, enraged at this, appointed 
Tatius their general, and carried war to the gates of Riome. The 
city was difficult of access, having a strong garrison on the hill 
where the capitol how stands, commanded by Tarpeius. Tarpeia, 
the governor's daughter, charmed with the golden bracelets of the 
Sabines, betrayed the fort into their hands, and asked, in return 
for her treason, what they wore on their left arms. Tatius agree- 
ing to thb condition, she opened one of the gates by night, and 
let in the Sabines. It seems it was not the sentiment of Antigo- 
nus alone, who said " He loved men while they were betraying, 
but hated thetn when they had betrayed ;" nor of Ceesar, who 
said, in Hhe case of Rh3rmitalces the Thracian, '^ He loved the 
treason, but hated the traitor ;'' but men are commonly affected 
towards villains, whom they have occasion for, just as they are 
towards venomous creatures, which they have need of for their 
poison and therr gall. While they are of use they love them, 
but abhor them when their purpose is effected. Such were the 
sentiments of Tatius with regard to Tarpeia, when he ordered the 
Sabines to remember their promise, and to grudge her nothing 
"^hich they had on their left arms. He was the first to take off 
his bracelet, and throw it to her and with that his shield.* As 
every one did the same, she was overpowered by the gold and 
shields thrown upon her, and, sinking under the weight, expired. 
Tarpeius, too, was taken and condemned by Romulus for treason, 
as Juba writes, after Sulpitius Galba. 

The Sabines thus possessed of the fort, Romulus in great fury 
offered them battle, which Tatius did not decline, as he saw he 
had ^ place of strength to retreat to, in case he was worsted ; and, 
indeed, the spojt on which he was to engage, being surrounded 
with hills, seemed to promise on both sides a sharp and bloody 
contest, because it was so confined, and the outlets were so nar^ 
row, that it was not easy either to fly or to pursue. It happened, 
too, that a few days before, the river had overflowed, and left a 

temple of Jupiter the armour of the king he had killed ; or, more probably from the 
Greek vrotd phereton, which Lity calli io laim fereuhim, which properly signifies a 
tropfm» 

* Piso and other historians say. that Tatius treated her io this manner, because 
she acted a double part, and endeavoured to betray the SabineB to Romalus, whUe 
she waspretendiog to betray the Roitlans to them. 
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deep mud on the plain where the forum now stands, which, as it 
was covered with a crust, was not easily discoverable. hy the eye, 
but at the same time was soft underneath, and impassible. The 
Sabines, ignorant of this, were pushing forward into it, but by 
good fortune were prevented. For Curtius, a man of high dis- 
tinction and spirit, being mounted on a good horse, advanced a 
considerable way before the rest ;* presently his horse plunged 
into the slough, and for a while he endeavoured to disengage 
him, encouraging him with his voice, and urging him with blows ; 
but, finding all ineffectual, J he quitted him, and saved himself. 
From him the place, to this very time, is called the Curtian Lake. 
The Sabines, having escaped this danger, began the fight with 
great bravery. The victory inclined to neither side, though many 
were slain, among the rest Hostilius, who, they say, was husband 
to Hersiiia, and grandfather to that Hostilius who reigned after 
Numa. It is probable that there were many other battles in a 
short time, but the most memorable was the last ; in which Ro- 
mulus having received a blow upon the head with a stone was 
almost beaten down to the ground, and no longer able to oppose 
the enemy; then the Romans gave way, and were driven from 
the plain as far as the Palatine Hill. By this time Romoluz 
recovering from the shock, endeavoured by force to stop the men 
in their flight, and loudly called upon them to stand and renew 
the engagement. But when he saw the rout was general, and 
that no one had courage to face about, he lifted up his. hands 
towards heaven, and prayed to Jupiter to stop the army, and to 
re-establish and* maintain the Roman cause, which was now in 
extreme danger. When the prayer was ended, many of the fu. 
gitives were struck with reverence for their king, and their fear 
was changed into courage. They first stopped where now stands 
the Temple of Jupiter Stator, so called from his putting a stop to 
their flight. There they engaged again, and repulsed the Sabines 
as far as the palace now called Regia, and the temple of Vesta. 

When they were preparing here to renew the combat with the 
same animosity as at first, their ardour was repressed by an as« 
tonishing spectacle. The daughters of the Sabitaes, that had been 

* Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus relate the matter otherwise. They teli us, 
that Curtius at first repulsed the Romans; but being in his turn overpowered by 
.Romulus, and endeavouring lo make good hie retreat, he happened to fall into the 
laKe, which from that time bore bis name ; for it was called Lacus Curtius, even 
when it was dried up.* and almost in the centre of the Roman forum. Procilius 
says, that the earth having opened, the Aruspices declared it necessary, for the safety 
of the republic, that the bravest man in the city should throw himself into the , gulf ; 
whereupon one Curtius, mounting on horseback, leaped (armed) into^ it, and the 
gulf immediately closed. Before the building of the common sewers, this pool was 
a sort of sink, which received all the filth of the city. Some writers think that it 
received its name from Curtius the consul, colleague to M. Genucius, because he 
caused it to be wailed in, by the advice of the Aruspices, after it had bieen struck 
with lightning. Vanro de Ling Lat. 1. iv. 
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forcibly cftrried off, rushed with loud eries and lameBtatiooa» like 
persons distrncted, amidst the drawn swords, and over the dead 
bodies, to come at their husbands «nd fathers, some carrying their 
infants in their arms, and some darting forward with dishevelled 
hair» but all calling by turns both upon the Sabines and Romans 
by the tenderest names. Both parties were extremely moved, 
and room was made for them between the two armies. Their 
lamentations pierced 4o the utmost ranks, and all were deeply 
affected, particularly when their upbraiding and complaints ended 
in supplication and entreaty. " What great injury have we done 
you>" said they, " that we have suffered, and do still suffer so 
many miseries] We were carried off, by those who now have us^ 
violently and illegally ; after this violence we were so long 
neglected by our brother^ our fathers, and relations, that we were 
necessitated to unite in the strongest ties with those that were the 
objects of our hatred, and we are now brought to tremble for the 
men that bad injured us so much, when we see them in danger, and 
to lament them when they fall% For you came not to dehver us 
firom violence while virgins, or tq avenge our cause ; but now you 
tear the wives from their husbands, and the mothers from their 
children, an assistance more grievous to us than all your neglect 
and disregard. Such love we experienced from them, and such 
compasaioB from you. Were the war undertaken in some other 
cause, yet surely you would stop its ravages for us, who have 
made you fathers-in-law and grand-fathers, or otherwise placed 
you in some near affinity to those whom you seek to destroy. 
But if the war be for us, take us, with your sons-in-law and their 
children, and restore us to our parents and kindred ; but do not, we 
beseech you, rob us of our children and husbands, lest we become 
captives sgaip." Hersilia having said a great deal to this purpose, 
and others joining in the same request, a truce was agreed u|>on, 
and the generals proceeded to a conference. In the mean time 
the women presented their husbands and children to their fathers 
and brothers, brought refreshments to those that wanted them, 
and carried the wounded home to be cured. Here they showed 
them, that they had the ordering of their own houses, what atten- 
tion their husbands paid them, and in what respect and indulgence 
thiey were treated. Upon this a peace was concluded, the 
conditions of which were, that such of the women as chose to 
remain with their husbands should be exempt from all labour and 
drudgery except spinning; that they city should be inhabited by 
the Romans and Sabines in common, with the name Rome firom 
ftomulus ; hut that all the citizens, from Cures, the capital of the 
Sabines, should be called Quirites ;* and that the regal power, 

* The word Quirit/t in the ^abine language, signified both a dart, and a warlike 
deity armed with a dart. It is uncertain whether the god gave narae to the dart, or 
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and thd eoniinaad oT the army, should be equally shared bctr/ecn 
them. 

The city hi^viftg doubled the number of its inhabitants, an 
hundred additional senators were elected from among the Sa bines, 
and the legions were .to* consist of six thousand foot, and six 
hundred hors^e.'*' The people, too, were divided into three tribes, 
called Rhamnenscs, from Romulus ; Tatienses from Tatius ; and 
Lucerenses, from the Luais or Grove, where the asylum stood^ 
whither many had fled, and were admitted citizens* That they 
were precisely three, appears from the very name of Tribes, and 
that of their chief officers, who were called Tribunes. Each 
tribe contained ten Cwtub, or Wards, which some say were called 
after the Sabine women* But tliis seems to be false, for many of 
them have their names from the several quarters of the city which 
were assigned to them. Mauy honourable privileges, however, 
were conferred upon the women, some of which were these : 
That the men should give them the way, wherever they met th^n : 
that they should not mention an obscene word, or appear naked 
before them ; that, incase of their killing any person, they should 
not be tried before the ordinary judges ; and that their children 
should wear an ornament about their neckar, called JBkUa,! from 
it9 likeness to a bubble, and a garment bordered with purple. The 
two kings did not presently unite their councils, each meeting, for 
some time, th^r hundred senators apart ; but aflerwards they all 
assembled together. Tatius dweh where the tehiple Moneta 
now stands, and Romulus by the steps of the fair Shore as they 
are called, at the descent from the Palatine Hill to the Great 
Circus. 

the dart to the god ; biit however that be, this |od Quiris or Quirinus, was either 
Mars or some other god of war, and wat worshipped in Rome til) Romulus, who, 
after his death, was bonouted with the name Quirinus, took his place. 

* Ruauld, iu his animadversions upon Plutarch, has discovered two coasiderabte 
errors in this place. The first is, that Plutarch affirms there were six hundred hone 
pat by Romulus in every Ii^ion ; whereas there never were, at any time, so many in 
any of the l^ions. For there were at first two hundred horse in each legion ; after 
that, they rose to three hundred, and at last to four hundred, but never came op 
to six hundred. In the second place, he tells us, that Romulus made the legion to 
consist of six thousand foot : whereas, in his time, it was never more than three 
thousand. It is said by some, that Marius was the first who raised the legion to 
tnC thousand ; but Livv informs us, that that augmentation was made by Scipio 
Afiricanus, long befoi^e Marius. After the expulsion of the kings, it was augmented 
f^m three to four thousand, and some time after to five, and at last by Scipio (as 
we have said) to six. But this was never ^one but upon pressing occasions. The 
stated force of a legion was four thousand foot, and two hundred hnrfe. 

f The young men. when they took upon them the l^oga virilis^ or man*8 robe, 
quitted the BuUa, which is supposed to have been a little hollow bail of gold, and 
made an offering of it to the Dti Lares, or houfehold gods. As to the PrcEtexta, or 
robe edged with purple, it was worn by girls, till their marriage, and by boys (ill they 
were seventeen. But what in the time of Romulus was a mark of distinction for 
the children of the Sabine women, became afterwards very common ; for even the 
children of the JAberii^ or freedmen, wore it. 
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The Sabines received the Roman months. All thalt. ia of 
importance on this subject is mentioned in the life of Numa. 
Romulus on the other hand, adopted their shields, making an 
alteration in his own armour, and that of the Romans, who 
before wore bucklers in the mariner of the Greeks. They mu- 
tually celebrated each other's feats and sacrifices, not abohshing 
those of either nation, biit over and above appointing some new 
ones ; one of which was the Matronalia,* instituted in honour of 
the women, for their putting an end to the war, and another the 
Carmentalia.f 

In the fifth year of the reign of Tatius, some of his friends and 
kinsmen meeting certain ambassadors who were going from Lau- 
rentum to Rome,:^ attempted to rob them on the road, and, as they 
would not suffer it, but stood in their own defence, killed them. 
As this, was an atrocious crime, Romulus required that those 
who committed it should immediately be punished, but Tatius 
hesitated and put it off. This was the first occasion of any open 
variance between them ; for till now they had behaved themselves 
as if directed by one soul and the administration had been carried 
on with all possible unanimity. The relations of those that were 
murdered finding they could have no legal tedress from Tatius, 
fell upon him and sUw him, at Lavitiium, as he was offering 
sacrifice with Romulus :§ but they conducted Romulus back with 
applause, as a prince who paid a proper regard to justice. To 
the body of Tatius he gave an honourable interment, at Armilus- 
trium,[| on mount Aventine ; but he took no care to revenge his 
death on the persons who killed him* Some historians write, 

• 

* During this feast, such of the Roman women as'were married, served their 
slaves at table, an^ received presents from their husbands, as the husbands did from 
their wives in the time ^o( the Saturnalia. As the festival of the Matronalia was 
not only observed in honour of the Sabine women, but consecrated to Mars, and, as 
some will have it, to J uno Lucina, sacrifices were offered to both these deities. This 
feast was the subject of Horace^s Ode, Mariiis ccdebs quid (xgam caUndis, &,c. and 
Ovid describes it at large in the Third Book of Fasti. Dacier says, by mistake, that 
this feast was kept on the 1st of April, instead of the 1st of March, and the former 
English annotatcr has followed him. 

f This >s a very solemn feast, kept on tbellth of January, under the Capitol, near 
the Carmen tai gate. They begged of this goddess to render their women firuitful, 
and to give tnem happy deliveries. 

I Dionysius of Haiicarnassus says, they were ambassadors from Lavinium, who 
had been at Rome to complain of the incursions made by some of Taiius^s friends, 
upon their territories: and that as they were returning, the Sabines lay in wait for 
them on the road, stripped them, and killed several of them. Lavinium and Lau- 
rentum were neighbouring towns in Latium. 

$ Probably ttiis was a sacrifice to the Dii tndigenus of Latium, in which Rome 
was iQcluded. But Licinus writes, that Tatius went not thither with Romulus, nor 
on account of the sacrifice, but that he went alone to persuade the inhabitants to 
pardon the murderers. 

II The place was so called, because of a ceremony of the same name, celebrated 
every year on the lyih of October, when the troops were mustered, and purified by 
sacrifices. 
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that the Laurentians in great tarroT gave up the miuderen of 
'jtatius: but Romulus let them go, saying, ** Blood with blood 
should be repaid." This occasioned a. report, and indeed a 
strong suspicion, that he was not sorry to get rid of his partner in 
the government. None <^ these things, however, occasioned any 
disturbance or sedition among the Sabines ; but partly out of 
regard for Romulus, partly out of fear of his power, or because 
they reverenced him as a god, they all continued well affected 
to him. This veneration for him extended to many other nations. 
The^ ancient Latins sent ambassadors, and entered into a league 
and alliance with him. Fidenae, a city in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, he took, as some say, by sending a body of horse before, 
with orders to break the hinges of the gates, and then appearing 
unexpectedly in person. Others will have it, that the Fidenates 
first attacked and ravaged the Roman territories, and were carry- 
ing off considerable booty, when Romulus lay in ambush for them, 
cut many of them off, and took their city. He did not, however, 
demolish it, but made it a Roman colony, and sent into it two 
thousand five hundred inhabitants on the thirteenth of April. 

Afler this, . a plague broke out, so fatal, that people died of it, 
without any previous sickness; while the scarcity of fruits, and 
barrenness of the cattle added to the calamity. It rained blood 
too in the city ; so that their unavoidable sufierings were increas- 
ed with supernatural terrors : and when the destruction spread 
itself to Laurentum, then all agreed it was fo^ neglecting to do 
justice to the murderers of the ambassadors and of Tatius, that 
the Divine vengeance pursued both cities. Indeed, when those 
murderers were given up and punished by both parties, their 
calamities visibly abated ; and Romulus purified the city with 
lustrations, which they tell us, are yet celebrated at the Ferentine 
gate. Before the pestilence ceased, the people of Cameria* 
attacked the Romans, and over- ran the country, thinking them 
incapable of resistance by reason of the sickness. But Romulus 
soon met them in the field, gave them battle, in which he killed 
six thousand of them, took their city, and transplanted half its 
remaining inhabitants to Rome ; adding, on the first of August, 
to those he left in Cameria, double their number from Rome. So 
many people had he to spare in about sixteen years time from 
the building of the city. Among other spoils, he carried from 
Cameria a chariot of brass, which he consecrated in the temple 
of Vulcan, placing upon it, his own statue crowned by Victory. 

His affairs thus flourishing, the weaker part of his neighbours 
submitted, satisfied, if they could but live in peace : but the more 
powerful, dreading or envying Romulus, thought they should not 

* This was a tovtrn which Romulus had taken before. Its old inhabitants took 
this opportunity to rise in arios, and kill the Reman garrison. 
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by any means let him go unnoticed, but oppose ana put a stop to 
his growing greatness. The Veientes, who had a strong city and 
extensive country,'" were the first of the Tuscans who began the 
war, demanding Fidens as their property. But it was not only 
unjust, but ridiculous, that they who Imd given the people of 
FidensB no assistance in the greatest extremities, but had suflered 
them to perish, should challenge their houses and lands now in th<) 
possession of other masters. Romulus, therefore, gave them a 
contemptuous answer ; xipon which they divided their forces into 
two bodies ; one attacked the garrison of Fidens, and the x>ther 
went to meet Romulus. That which went against Fidense, de-^ 
feated the Romans, and killed two thousand of them; but the 
other was beaten by Romulus with the loss of more than eight 
thousand men. They gave battle, however, once more at Fidene, 
where all allow the victory was chiefly owing to Romnhis him- 
self, whose skill and courage were then remarkably displayed 
and whose strength and swiftness appeared more than human. 
But what some report, is entirely fabulous, and utterly incredtble,« 
that there fell that day fourteen thousand men, above half of 
whom Romulus slew with his own hand. For even the Messe- 
nians seem to have been extravagant in their boasts, when they tell 
us Aristomenes offered a hecatomb three several times, for having 
as often killed a hundred Lacedsemonians.'f After the Veientes 
were thus ruined, Romulus suffered the scattered remains to 
escape, and marched directly to their city. The inhabitants could 
not bear up after so dreadful a blow, but humbly sueing for a 
peace, obtained a truce for a hundred years, by giving up a 
considerable part of their territory (Called Septempagium, which 
signifies a district of seven towns, together with the salt pits by 
the river ; besides which, they delivered into his hands fifty of 
their nobility as hostages. He triumphed for this on the fifteenth 
of October, leading up, among many other captives, the general 
of the Veientes, a man in years, who seemed on this occasion, 
not to have behaved with the prudence which might have been 
expected from his age. Hence it is, that, to this day, when they 
offer a sacrifice for victory, they lead an old man through the 
forum to the capitol, in a boy's robe, edged with purple, with a 
bulla about his neck ; and the herald cries " Sardians to be sold;"f 

* Veil, the capital of Tuscaoy, was situated on a cra^ rock, about ooe hundred 
furlongs from Rome : and is compared by Dionysius of nalicarnassui to Athens for 
extefit and riches. 

4 Pausanias confirms this account, mentioning both the *iaie and place of these 
achieveinent.*, as well the hecatombs ofiered on account of them to J upiter ItbomatcsL 
I'bose wars between the Messenia^s and Spartans, were about the time of Tullus 
Hostilius. 

X The Veientes, with the other Hetrurians, were a colony of Lydians, whose 
metropolis was the city of Sardis. Other writers date this custom from the time of 
the conquest of Sardinia by Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, when such a numbcf 
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for the Taacaus are said to be a colony of the Sardians, and Veii 
is a city of Tuscany. 

This was die last of the wars of Romulus. After this he behaved 
as almost all men do, who rise by some great and unexpected good 
fortune to dignity and power ; for, exalted with his exploits, and 
loftier in his sentiments, he dropped his popular affability, 
and assumed the monarch to an odious degree. He gave the first 
ofience by his dress; his habit beings purple vest, over which he 
wore a robe bordered with purple. He gave audience in a chair 
of state. He had always about him a number of young men 
called Celeres,* from their despatch in doing business ; and before 
him went men with staves to keep off the populace, who also wore 
thongs of leather at their girdles, ready to bind directly any persoD 
he should order to be bound. 

When his grandfather, Nuniitor, died in Alba, though the crown 
undoubtedly belonged to him, yef, to please the people, he left the 
administration in their own hands; and over the Sabinesf (in 
Rome) he appointed yearly a particular magistrate ; thus teaching 
the great men of Rome to seek a free commonwealth without a 
king, and by turns to rule and obey. For now the patricians had 
no sfiare in the government, but only an honourable title and 
appearance, assembling in the senate-house more for form than 
business. There, with silent attention, they heard the king give 
his orders, and differed only from the rest of the people In this, 
that they went home with the first knowledge of what was deter- 
mined. This treatment they digested as well as they could ; but 
when, of his own authority, be divided the conquered lands among 
the soldiers, and restored the Veientes their hostages without the 
consent or approbation of the senate, they considered it as an 
intolerable insult. Hence arose strong suspicions against them, 
and Romulus soon after unaccountably disappeared. This hap- 
pened on the 7lh of July. ' 

As no part of his body, or even his garments could be found, 
some* conjectured, that the senators who were conyened in the 
temple of Vulcan, fell upon him and killed him ; after which each 
osrried a part away under his gown. Others say, that his death 
did not happen in the temple of Vulcan, nor in the presence of 
the senators only, but while he was holding an assembly of the 
people without the city, at a place called the Goat's-Marsh. The 
air on that occasion was suddenly convulsed and altered in a 

of slavM wai brought from that island, that none wero to be seen in the market but 
Sanjlinians. 

* Romulus ordered the Curis to choose him a euard of three hundred men, ten 
out of each Curin ; and these he called Celeras, for the reason which Plutarch hat 
assigned. 

f Xylander and H. Stephanus are rationally enough of opinion, that instead of 
Sabraes we should read Albans ; and so the Latin translator rendets it. 

I 
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wonderful manner; for the li^t of the sun failed,"^ and they wer9 
involved in an astonishing darkness, attended on every side with 
dreadful thunderings, and tempestuous winds* The multitude 
then dispersed and fled, but the nobility gathered into one body* 
When the tempest was over, and the light appeared again, the 
people returned to the same place, and a very anxious inquiry was 
made for the king ; but the patricians would not suffer them to 
look closely into the matter. They commanded them to honour 
and worship Ropiulus, who was caught up to Heaven, and who^ 
as he had been a gracious king, would be to the Romans a pro- 
pitious deity. Upon this the multitude, went away with great satis- 
&ction, and worshipped him, in hopes.of his favour and protection* 
Some, however, searching-more minutely into the affair, gave the 
patricians no small uneasiness ; they even accused them of im» 
posing upon the people a ridiculous tale, when they had murdered 
the king with their own hands. 

While things were in this disorder, a senator, we are told of 
great distinction, and famed for sanctity of manners, Julius Pro- 
cuius by name,f who came from Alba with Romulus, and had been 
his faithful friend, went into the Forum, and declared upon the 
most solemn oaths, before all the people, that as he was traveling 
on the road, Romulus met him, in a form more noble and august 
than ever, and clad in bright and dazzling armour. Astonished at 
the sight, he said to him, ^^ For what misbehaviour of ours, O king, 
or by what accident have you so untimely left us, to labour under 
the heaviest calumnies, and the whole city to sink under unexpres- 
sible sorrow !" To which he answered, '* It pleased the gods, 
my good Proculus, that we should dwell with men for a time ; and 
after having founded a city which will be the most powerful 
and glorious in the world, return to heaven, from whence he came* 
Farewell then, and go, tell the Romans, that, by the exercise of 
temperance and fortitude, they shall attain the highest pitch of hu- 
man greatness, and I, the god Quirinus, will ever be propitious to* 
you* This, by the character and oath of the relater, gained credit 
with the Romans, who were caught with the enthusiasm, as if they 
had been actually inspired ; and far from contradicting what 
they had heard, bade adieu to all their suspieions of the nobility, 
miited in the deifying of Quirinus, and addressed their devotions to 
him. Romulus is said to have been fifty-four years of age, and in 
the thirty-eighth of his reign, when he was taken from the world*. 

* Cicero mentions this remarkable darkness in a fragmeot of his sixth book de 
Repub. And it appears from the astronomical tables, that there was a great eclipse 
of the fun in the first year of the sixteenth Olympiad, supposed to be the year that 
Romulus died, on the 26th of May ; which, considering the little exactness there 
was then in the Roman calendar, might very well coincide with the month of. 
July. 

t A descendant of lulus, or Ascanius. 
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LYCUROUS.* 

Flourished 777 ifears before CUrik. 

Of Lycurgus, the lawgiver, we have oothioff to relate that is 
certain and uncontroverted. For there ar6 different accounts of 
his birth, hh travels, his death, and especially of .the laws and 
foum of government which he established. But least of all are 
the times agreed upon when this great man kved. We shall 
therefore endeavour to select such circumstances as are related 
by authors of the greatest credit. 

Simonides, the poet, telis us, that Pr3rt^i«, not Eunomus, was 
father to Lycurgus. Bjot mbst writers give ui the genealogy of 
Xiycurffus and Eunomus in a different manner ; &r, according to 
them. Sous was the son of Patrocies, and grandson of Aristodemus ; 
JBury tion the son of Sous, Prytaniis of Eurytion, and Eunomus of 
of Prytanis; to this Eunomus was bom Polydectes, by a former 
wife, and by a second, ntoied Dianassa, Lycuraus. Eutychidas, 
however, says Lycurgus was die sixth from Patrocies, .and the 
eleventh from Hercules. Thq most distingiusfaed of his ancestors 
Yf9ds Sous, under whom the LacedaBmonians made the J3e2o<e9 their 
8tave8,t and ^inedan extensive tract of land from the Arcadians. 
Of this Sous It is related, that, being besieged hy the Clitorians 
in a difficult post where there was no water, he agreed to give up 
all his conquests, provided that himself and all his army should 
drink of the neighbouring spring. When these conditions were 
sworn to, he assembled his forces, and offered his kingdum to the 
man that would forbear drinking 1 not one of them, however, 
could deny himself, but they all drank. Then Sous went down to 
the spring, and haying only sprinkled his face in sight of the 
enemy, he marched on, and still held the country, because dU 
had not drank. Though he was highly honoured for this, the 

* Tha UA of LyconniB wai the first whieb Plutarch published, as he himself 
observes in the life of Theseus. He seeoit to have had a stroog attachment to the 
Spartans and their costoms, as Xenopboa likowise bad : for, besides tbi* life, and 
those of several other Spartan chiefs, we have a treatise of his on the laws and 
customs of the Lacedemomans, and another of Laconic Apophthegms. He makes 
liycui^us in all thines a perfect hero, and allegas bis behaviour m a proof, that the 
wise man, so often described by the philosophers, was not a mere ideal character, 
unattainable by human nature. It is certam, however, that the encomiums bestowed 
upon bim and nis laws by the Delphic oracle, was merely a contrivance between 
the Pythoness and bimsejf ; and some of his' laws, for instance, that concerning the 
women, were unexceptionable. 

\ The Helotes, or Ilotes, were inbabitaiitt of Helot, a maritime town of Laconia* 
The Lacedaemonians having conquered and made slaves of them, called not only 
thetn, but all the other slaves they happened to have, bv the name of Helotes. It is 
ceriain, however, that the descendants of the onginal Helotes, though they were ex- 
treme!^ iH treated, andtomeof them assasnaated, sabsisted inany ages in Laconia. 
D 3 
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family had not. their name from htm, but from hia son were called 
Eurylwmda :* and this, beeause Eurytion seems to be the first 
who relaxed the strictness of fcinglj government, incKning to the 
interest of the people, and ingratiating himself with them. Upon 
this relaxation, their encroachments increased, and the succee^ng 
kings, either becoming odious, treating them with^greater rigour, 
or else giving way through weakness, or in hopes of favour, for. a 
long time anarchy and confusioki prevailed in Sparta ; by which 
one of its kings, the father of Lycurgus, lost his life. For while 
he was endeavouring to part some personar who were coitcemed 
in a fray, he received a wound by a kitchen knife, of which he 
died, leaving the kingdom to his eldest son Polydectes. 

But he also dying soon after, the general voice called Lycurgus 
to ascend the throne ; and he actually did so, tOl it appeared that 
his brother's widow was pregnant. As so^n as he perceived this^ 
he declared that the kingdom belonged to her issue, provided it 
were male, and he kept the administration in his hands only as 
his guardian. Soon after the queen made him a private overture, 
that she would destroy her child lipon condition that he would 
marry her when king of Spartb. Though he detested her wicked* 
ness, he said nothing against the proposal, but, pretending to 
approve it, charged her not to take any drugs lest she should 
endanger her own health or life ; for he would take care*that the 
child, as soon as born, "should be destroyed. Thus he artfully 
drew on the woman to hcfr full time, when he sent persons to 
attend and watch her, with orders, if it were a girl, to give it 
to the women, but if a bey, to bring it to him, in whatever business 
he might be engaged. It happened that he was at supper with the 
magistrates when she was delivered of a boy, and his servants, 
who were present, carried the child to him. When he received 
it, he is reported to have said to the company, Spartans; see here 
your new-ham king. He then laid hin^ down upon the chair of 
state, and named him Charilaus, because of the joy and admira- 
tion of his magnanimity and justice, testified by alljiresent. Thus 
the reign of Lycurgus lasted only eight months* But the citizens 
had a great venei^ation for him on oUier accounts, and there were 

* It may be proper here to give the reader a short view of th^ regal govemoMot of 
Lacedsmon, under the Herculean line. The HeraciidiB having driven outTisamenei 
the son of Orestes, Eurysthehes and Procles, the sons of AristSdenius, reigned in that 
kingdom. Under theih the government took a new form, and, instead of one sovereign 
became subject to two. Xbese two brothers did not divide the kingdom between 
them, neither did they agree to reign alternately* but they resolved to govern jointly* 
and with equal power and authority. Whatjs surprising is, that notwithstanding 
their mutual jealousy, this diarchy did not end with these two brothers, but con- 
tinued under a succession of thirty j)rince8 of tho line of Eurysthenes, and twenty 
seven of that of Pnjples. Eurysthenes was succeeded by his son Agis, from whom 
all the descendants of that line were sumamed Agids, as the other line took the nama 
of Eurytionidst, from Eurytion, the grandson. ofRocIes, Pcuocles, or Protoclea^— 
Pausan, Strab. et al. 
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aiore that paid him their attentioDs, and were ready to execute his 
commandB) out of regard to his virtues, than those, that obeyed 
him as a guardian to the king, and director of the admini^ration. 
Th^re were not» however^ wanting those that envied him, and 
opposed his advancement, as too high for so young a man ; par* 
ticularly the relations and friends of the queen-mother, who seemed 
to have been treated with contempt. Her brother Leonidasone 
day boldly attacked him with virulent language, and scrupled not 
to tell him, that he was well assured that he would soon be king ; 
thus preparing suspicions, and matter of accusation against Ly« 
ciirgus, in case any accident should befall the king. Insinuations 
of the sapue kind were likewise spread by the queen-mother. 
Moved with thisj ill-treatment, and /earing some dark design, he 
determined to get clear of ail suspicion, by travelling into other 
countries, till his nephew iihould be grown up, and have a son to 
succeed him in the kingdom. 

He set saily therefore, and landed in Crete. There, having 
observed the forms of government, and conversed with the most 
illustrious personages, he was struck with admiration of some 
of their laws,*** and resolved at his return to introduce them into 
Sparta. Some others he rejected. Among the friends he gained 
in Crete, was Thaies,^ whom he had interest enough to persuade to 
go and settle at Sparta. Thales was famed for his wisdom and 
political ubilites : he was withal a lyric poet, who, under colour oif 
exercising his art, performed as great things as the most excellent 
lawgivers. For his odes were so many persuasives to obedience 
and unanimity; as by means of melody and numbers they had 
great grace aqd pQwer, they soflened insensibly the manners of 
the audience, drew them off from the animosities which, then 
prevailed, and united them in zeal for excellence and virtue. So 
that, in some measure, he prepared the way for Lycurgus towards 
the instruction of the Spartans. From Crete Lycurgus passed to 
Asia,} desirous to compare the loman expense and luxury with the 

• 

* The most ancient writers^ as Ephorus, Calisthenes, Aristotle, and Plato, are 
of opinion, that Lycurgus adopted many things in the Cretan polity. But Poly- 
biufl will have it that they aie all mistaken : — ** At Sparta," says he (in this sixth 
book,) ** the lands are equally divided among all the citizens ; virealUi is banished ; 
the crown is hereditary; whereas in Crete the contrary obtains." But this does not 
prove that Lycurgus might not take some good laws and usages from Crete, and leave 
what be thought defective. There is, indeed, so great a confommy between the 
laws of Lycurgus and those of Minos, that we must believe, with Strabo, that these 
were the foundation of the other. 

t This Thales, who was a poet and muiician, must be distinguished from Thales 
the Milesian, who was one or the seven wise men of Greece. The poet lived 250 
years before the philosopher. 

t Tbelonians sent a colony from Attica into Asia Minor, about 1050 years before 
the Christian era, and 150 before Lycureus. And though they might not be greatly 
degenerated ni so short a time, yet our lawgiver could judge of the effect which the 
climate and Asiatic plenty bad upon them. 
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Cretan frugality and hard diet, so as to judge what effect each 
had on their mannei^ and governments ; just as physicians compare 
bodies that are vreak and sickly with the healthy and robust. 
There also, probably,* he met with Homer*s ppems, which were 
preserved by the posterity of Cleophylus. Observing that many 
moral sentences and much political knowledge were intermixed 
with his stories, which had an' irresistible charm, he collected 
them into one body, and transcribed them with pleasure, in brdef 
to take them home with him. ' For his glorious poetry was not 
yet fully known in Greece ; only some particular pieces were iit 
a few hands, as they happened to be dispersed. Lycurgus was 
the first who made them generally known. The Egyptians like- 
wise suppose that he viwted them ; and as of all their institutions 
he was most pleased with their distinguishing the military meii 
from the rest of the peopli8,t he took the same method at Sparta^ 
and, by sepaa»ting from these the mechanics and artificers, he 
rendered the constitution more noble and more of a piece, lliis 
assertion of the Egyptians is confirmed by some of the Greek 
writers. 

The Lacedaemonians found the want of Lycurgus when absent,, 
and sent many embassies to entreat him to return. For they 
perceived that their kings had barely the title and outward append 
dages of royalty, but in nothing else differed from the pultitude ; 
whereas Lycurgus had sibilities from nature to guide the measures 
of government, and powers of persuasion, that drew theihearts of 
men to him. The kings, however, were consulted about his return, 
and they hoped that in his presence they should experience less 
insolence amongst the people. Returning then to a city thus 
disposed, he immediately applied himself to alter the whole frame 
of the constitution; sensible that a partial change, and the intro- 
ducing of some new laws, would be of no advantage ; but as 
in the case of a body diseased and full of bad humours, whose 
temperament is to be corrected and new-formed by medicines, it 
was necessary to begin a ne^ regimen. With these sentiments 
he went to Delphi, and when he had offered' sacrifice aiid consulted 
the god,:^ he returned with that celebrated oracle, in whiph the 

* He 9iAds prohahlyy because some Greek authors have affirmed that Lycurgus saw 
Homer himself, who was at that time at Chios. But Plutarch's opinion is more to b^ 
relied on. . Homer died before Lycurgus was bom. Before the time of Lycurgus, tbcy 
had nothing m Greece of Homer, but some detached pieces, which were severally 
named from the difiereAt subjects treated of in 'them, such as, The Valour qf Dio* 
medcj Hector's Ransom^ and the like. \^ 

f The ancient Egyptians kept not only fne priests and military men, who consisted 
chiefly of thf nobility, distinct from the rest^of the people; but the other employ- 
ments, viz. those of herdsmen, shepherds, merchants, interpreters, and seamen, de^ 
scended in particular tribes from rather to son. 

\ As Minos bad persuaded the Cretans, that his \ivrs were delivered to him from 
Jupiter, so Lycurgus, his imitator, was willing to make the Spartans believe that he 
did every thing by the direction of Apollo. Other legislator^ have found it very 
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{Priestess called him, Bdaoed of thegoda^ and rather a god than a 
tnan. As to his request that he might .enact good laws, she told 
him^ Apollo Aofl^ h^rd his reqiiesty and promised that the constihuion 
he shotdd establish would be the most excellent in the world, Thua 
entsouraged, he. applied to the nobility, and desired them to put 
their hands to the work ; axldressin^ himself privately at first to 
his friends, and afterward by degrees, trying the disposition of 
others^ and preparing them to concur in the business. When 
matters were ripe, he ordered thirty of the principal citizens to 
appear armed in the market-place by break of day, to strike terror 
into such as might desire to ojipose him. XJpon the first alarm, 
king Gharilaus, apprehending ft to be a design against his person, 
took refoge in the Chaldoicose* or Brazen Temple. But he was 
soon satisfied, and accepted of their oath. Nay, so far Trom being 
obstinate, he joined in the undertaking. Indeed, he was so 
remarkable for the gentleness of hid disposition, that ArchelauSj^ 
his partner in the tiut>ne, is reported to have saicT to some who 
ifrere praising the young king, l^es, CharUaus is a good man to 
be surCy who cannot find in his heart to punish the bad. Among the 
many new institutions of Lycurgus^ the first and most important 
was that of a senate; which sharing, as Plato say8,t in the power 
of the kings, too imperious and unrestrained before, and having 
equal authority with them, was the means of keeping them 
within the bounds of moderation, and highly contributed to the 
preservation of the state. For before, it had been veering and 
unsettled, sometimes inclining to arbitrary power, and sometimes 

eonveoient to propagate an opinion that their insti^itions were flrom t]}e gods. For 
that self'love in human nat^ire, which would but ill have borne with the superiority 
of genius, that must have been acknowledged in an unassisted lawgiver, found an 
eaae and satisfaction in admitting his new r^uiations, when they were said to come 
from heaven. 

* That is, the brazen tempU. It was standing in the time of Pausanius, who lived 
in the reign of Marcos Antoniiis. 

f The passage to which Plutarch refers, is in Plato*8 third book of I^ws, where he 

is csa mining into the causes of the downfal of states. An Athenian is introduced 

thus speaking to a Lacedaemonian : — ** Some god, I twiieve, in his care for your state, 

and in his foresight of what would happen, has given jwu t^o kings of the 8am« 

family, in order that reigning jointly, they might govern with more moderation, and 

Sparta experience the greater tranquillity. After this, when the regal authority was 

grown again too absolute and imperious, a divine spirit residing in human nature 

(t. €, LycuKUs,) redoced it within the bounds of equity and moderation, by the wise 

provision or a senate, whose authority was to be equal to that of the kmgs." Aristotle 

finds fault with this circumstance in the institution of the senate, that the senaton 

were to continue for life : for as the mind grows old with the body, he thought it 

unreasonable to put the fortunes of citizens into the power of men who through age 

might become incapable of judging. He likewise thought it very unreasonable that 

tbi^ were not made accountable for their actions. But for the latter inconvenience 

■ufficient provision seems'to have been made afterward, by the institution of the 

Ephifri, who had it chiefly in charge to defend the rights of the people ; and therefore 

I^lato adds,-^^ A third blessing to Sparta was the prince, who finding the power of 

<he senate and the kiitgs too arbitrary and uncontrolled, contrived the authority 

of the Ephori, as a restraint upon it," die. 

3* 
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towards a pure democracy ; but this establishment of a senate, an 
intermediate body, like ballast, kept it in a just equiUbrium; the 
twenty^eight senators adhering to the kingSy whenever they saw 
the peo]^ too encrwtchingy and on the other hand, supporting the 
peopUf when the kings attempted to make themselves absolute. This, 
according to Aristotle, was the number of Senators fixed upon, 
because two of the tjiirty associates of Lycurgus deserted thcf 
business through fear. SpheBriis tells us, there were only twenty, 
eight at 'first intrusted with the design. But I rather think, just 
so many senators wer^ created, that together with the two kings^ 
the whole body might consist of thirty members. 

He had this institution so much at heart, that he obtained from 
Pelphi an oracle in its behalf, called rhetra^ or the decree. This 
was couched in very ancient and uncommon terms, which inter- 
preted, ran thus : When you have huiU a temple to the SyUaman 
JupiHer^ and the SyUaman Wnerva* divided the people into tribes 
and classy y and established a senate of thirty persons, including the 
two kingSy you shaU occasionally summon the people to an assembly 
between BcAyce and Cnaciony and they ^haU haee^ the determining 
voice, Babyce and Cnacion are now called Oenus; but Aristotle 
thinks, by Cnacion is meant the river, and by Babyce the bridge* 
Between these they held their assemblies, having neither hauls, 
nor any kind of buildings for that purpose. These things, he 
thought of no advantage to thefr councils, but rather a disservice : 
as they distracted the attention, and turned it upon trifles, on 
observing the statutes and pictures, the splendid roofs, and every 
other theatrical ornament. The people, thus assenibled, had no 
right to propose any subject of debate, and were only authorized 
to ratify or reject what might be proposed to them by the senate 
and the kings.* But because, in process of time, the people, by 
additions or retrenchments, changed the terms, and perverted the 
sense of the decrees, the kings Polydorus and Theopompus in- 
serted into the rhetra this clause : If the people attempt to corrupt 
any law, the senate and chiefs shdU retire : that is, they shall dissolve 
the assembly, and annul the alterations. And they found means 
to persuade the Spartans that this too was ordered by Apollo. 
Though the government was thus tempered by Lycurgus, yet soon 
afler it degenerated into an oligarchy, whose power was exercised 
with such wantonness and violence, that it wanted indeed a bridle, 
as Plato expresses it. This curb they found in the authority of 
the Ephoriy^ about a hundred and thirty years aflcr Lycurgus. 

* As no aocount can be given of the meaning of the word SyUaniaai, it is supposed 
It should be either read SeUaaian^ from Sellasia, a town of LAconia upoa the Eurotas ; 
or else HeUanian^ as much as to say, the Grecian Jupiter; &c. 

t Herodotus (1. i. c. 65,) and Xenophon {de Repub. Lac.) tells us the Ephon were 
appointed by Lycurgus himself. But the account which Plutarch gives from Aiiitotle 
(Polit. 1. V.) and others, of their being instituted long aAerj seemi more agreeable to 
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£latud.Was the first invested with this dignity in the reigo of 
Theopompus : who, when his wife upbraided him, that he would 
leave the regal power to his children less than he received it, 
replied, Nay^ htA greater^ because more lotting. And in fact, the 
prerogative, so stript of all extravagant pretensions, no longer 
occasioned either envy or danger to its possessors. 
' A second and bolder political enterprise of. Lycurgus was a 
new division of the lands. For he found a prodigious inequality, 
the city overcharged with many indigent persons, who had no 
land, aiid the wedth centred in the hands of a few. Determined, 
therefore, to root out the evils of insolence, envy, avarice, and 
luxury, Itnd those distempers of a state still more inveterate and 
fatal, I mean poverty and riches, he persuaded them to cancel all 
former divisions of land, and to make a new one, in such a manner 
that they might be perfectly equal in their possessions and way of 
living. Hejnce if they were ambitious of distinction, they might 
seek it in virtue, as no other difference was left between them, 
but that which arises from the dishonour of base, and the praise of 
good actions. His proposal was put in practice. He made nine 
thousand lots for the territory of Sparta, which he distributed 
among so many citizens, and diirty thousand for the inhabitants of 
the rest of Laconia. Each lot was capable of producing (one 
year with another) seventy bushels of grain for each man,* and 
twelve for each woman, besides a quantity of wine and oil in pro. 
portion. Such a provision they thought sufficient for health and a 
good habit of body, and they wanted nothing, more. A story goes 
of our legislator, that some time after, returning from a journey 
through the fields just reaped, and seeing the shocks standing 
parallel and equal, he smiled, and said to some who were by, 

reasoD^ fat itiv Qot likelv that LycuKus, who in all thin^ endeaTOured to support 
the aristocracy; and left the people onfy the right of asseating or dissenting to what 
was proposed to them, would appoint a kind of tribunes of the people, to be aias* 
ters as it were both of the kings and the senate. Some, indeed, suppose the Ephori 
to have been at first the king's friends, to whom they delegated their authority when 
they were oblig^dlo be in the field. But it is very clear, that they wete elected Inr the 
people out of their body, and sometimes out of the very drej^s of it; for the boldest 
cititen, whoever he was, was most likely to be chosen to this office, which was m- 
teuded as a check on the senate and the kinga They were five in number, like the 
Qumqt^enri'm the republic of Carthage. Tlwy were annually elected ; and in order 
10 eflect any thing, the unanimous voice of the college was requisite. Their autho* 
rity, though well designed at first, came at length to be in a manner boundless. 
Tiey presided in popular assemblies, collected their soifrages, declared war, made 
p^ace, treated with fiireign princes, determined the number of forces to be raised, 
aj»pointed the fimds to maintain them, and distributed rewards and punishments, in 
me name of the state. They likewise held a court of justice, inquired into the con- 
duct of all magistrates, inspected into the behaviour and education of youth% had a 
particuUr jurndictioa over the Heloies, and, in short, by degrees, drew the whole 
administration into their hands. They even went so fiir as to put king Agis to death 
under a form of justice, and were themselves at last killed by Cleomeneti 

* By man is meant a master of a fiunily, whose household was to snbrist upon 
theie seventy bushels. 
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How like is Laamia to an estate newly divided among many bro- 
ihersf 

Afler this he attempted to divide also the moveables, in order 
to take away all appearance of inequality ; but he soon perceived 
that they could not bear to have their goods directly taken from 
them, and therefore adopted another method, counter-working 
their avarice by a stratagem.* First he stopped the currency of 
the gold and silver coin, and ordered that they should make use 
of iron money only, then to a great quantity and, weight of this he 
assigned but a very small value ; so that to lay up ten min<By'\ a 
whole room was required, and to remove it nothing less than 
a yoke of oxen. When this became current, many kinds of in« 
justice ceased in Lacedaemon. Who would steal or take a briboi 
Who would c|efraud or rob, when he could not conceal the booty — 
when he could neither be dignified by the possession of it, nor, if 
cut in pieces, be served by its use? For we are told, that when 
hot, they quenched it in vinegar, to make it brittle and unmalleable, 
and consequently unfit for any other service. In the next place, he 
excluded unprofitable and superfluous arts ; indeed, if he had not 
done this, most of them would have fallen of themselves, when the 
new money took place, as the manufactures could not be disposed 
of. Their iron coin would not pass in the rest of Greece, but was 
ridiculed and despised, so that the Spartans had no means of 
purchasing any foreign or curious wares, nor did any merchant 
fship unlade in their harbours. There were not even to be found 
in all their country either sophists, wandering fortune-tellers, 
keepers of infamous houses, or dealers in gold and silver trinkets, 
bec^ause there was no money. Thus luxury^ losing by degrees 
the means that cherished and supported it, died away of itself; 
even those who possessed great riches had no advantage from 
them, since they could not be displayed in public, but must lie 
useless in unregarded repositories. Hence it was, that excellent 
workmanship was shown in their useful and necessary furniture, 
as beds, chairs, and tables, aAd the Lacedsemonian cup called cothon 
was highly valued, particulary in campaigns ; for the water Which 

* For a long tirae after Lycurgus, the Spartans gloriously opposed the efowth of 
avarice, insomuch that a young man, who bought an estate at a great advantage, 
was called to account for it, and a fine set upon him ; for, besiden the injustice 
he was guilty of, in* buying a thing for less than it was worth, they judged that be 
was too desirous of gain, since his mind was employed in getting at an age when 
others think of nothing but spending. 

But when the Spartans, no longer satisfied with their own territories (as Lycurgus 
had enjoined them to beO came to be engaged in foreisn wars, their money not being 
passable in other countries, they found themselves obliged to apply to the Persians, 
whose gold and silver dazzled their eyes ; and their covetousoess grew at length so 
infamous, that it occasioned the proverb mentioned by Plato, " One may see a 
great deal Of money carried into Lacedmnon, but no one sees any of it brought out 
again.** 

4 Thirty-two pounds, five shillings, and ten pence sterling, 
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must then of necessity be drank, though it would often otherwise 
ofiend the sight, had its muddiness concealed by the colour of the 
cup, and the thick part stopping at the shelving brim, it came 
clearer to the lips. Of these improvements the lawgiver was the 
cause ; for the workmen having no more employment in matters 
of mere curiosity^ showed the excellency of their art in necessary 
things. 

Desirous to complete the conquest of luxury, and exterminate the 
love of riches, he introduced a third institution, which was wisely 
enough and ingeniously contrived. This was the use of public 
tables,"" where all were to eat in common of the same meat, and 
such kinds of it as were appointed by law. At the same time 
they were forbidden to eat at home, upon expensive couches and 
tables, to call in the assistance of butchers and cooks, or fatten 
like voracious animals in private ; for so not only their natures 
would be corrupted, but their bodies disordered. Abandoned to 
all manner of sensuahty and dissoluteness, they would require long 
sleep, warm baths, and the same indulgence as in perpetual 
sickness. To effect this was certainly very great ; but it was 
greater still to secure riches from rapine, and from envy, as Theo- 
phrastus expresses it, or rather by the eating in common, and by 
the frugality of their table, to take from riches their very being. 
For what use or enjoyment of them, what peculiar display of mag. 
nificence could there be, where the poor man went to the same 
refreshment with the rich ? Hence the observation, that it was 
only at Sparta where Plutus (according to the proverb) was kept 
blind, and, like an image destitute of life or motion. It must further 
be observed, that they had not the privilege to eat at home, and so 
to come without appetite to the public repast ; they made a point 
of it to observe any one that did not eat and drink with them, and 
to reproach him as an intemperate and effeminate person who was 
sick of the common diet. 

The rich, therefore, were more offended with this regulation 
than with any other, and, rismg in a body, they loudly expressed 

* Xenopbon seems to have penetrated farther into the reason of this institution than 
any other author, as indeed he had better opportunity to do. The rest only say, that 
this was intended to repress luxury; but he very wisely remarket that it was also 
intended to serve for a kind of school or academy, where the young were instructed 
by the old, the latter relating the great things that had been performed within their 
memory, and thereby exciting the growing generation to distinguish themselves by 
performances equally great 

But as it was found impracticable for all the citizens to eat in common, when the 
number of them came to exceed the number of the lots of land, Dacier thinks it 
might have been better if the lawgiver bad ordained that those public tables should 
be maintained at the expense of the public, as it was done in Crete. But it roust 
be considered, that while the discipline of Lycusgus was kept up in its purity, they 
provided against any inconvenience from the increase of citizens, by sending out 
colonies; and Lacedesmbn was not burdened with poor till the declensioo of that 
state. E 
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their indignation ; nay, they proceeded so far as to assault Ly- 
curgus with stones, so that he was forced to fly from the assembly, 
and take refuge in a temple. Unhappily, however, befoie he 
reached it, a young man named Alcander, hasty in his resent- 
ments, though not otherwise ill-tempered, came up with him, and, 
upon his turning round, struck out one of his eyes with a stick. 
Lycurgus then stopped short, and without giving way to passion, 
showed the people his eye beat out, and his face streaming with 
blood. They were so struck with shame and sorrow at the sight, 
that they surrendered Alcander to^ him, and conducted him home 
with the utmost expressions of regret. Lycurgus thanked them 
for the care of his person, and dismissed them all except Alcander. 
He took him into his house, but showed him no ill treatment, either 
by word or action, only ordering him to wait upon him, instead of 
his usual servants and attendants. The youth, who was of an 
ingenuous disposition, without murmuring, did as he was com- 
manded. Living in this manner with Lycurgus, and having an 
opportunity to observe the mildness and goodness of his heart, his 
strict temperance and indefatigable industry, he told his friends 
that Lycurgus was not that proud and severe man he might have 
been taken for, but, above all others, gentle and engaging in his 
behaviour. This then was his chastisement, and this punishment 
he sufiered—- of a wild and head-strong young man to become a 
very modest and prudent citizen. In memory of his misfortune, 
Lycurgus built a temple to Minerva OptUetis, so called by him 
from a term which the Dorians use for the eye. Yet Dioscorides, 
who wrote a treatise concerning the Lacedsemonian government, 
and others, relate that his eye was hurt, but not put out, and that he 
built the temple in gratitude to the goddess for his cure. However, 
the Spartans never carried staves to their assemblies afterwards. 

At the public repasts there were fifteen persons to a table, or a 
few more or less. Each of them was obliged to bring in monthly 
a bushel of meal, eight gallons of wine, five pounds of cheese, two 
pounds and a half of figs, and a little money to buy flesh and fish. 
If any of them happened to offer a sacrifice of first fruits, or to kill 
venison, he sent a part of it to the public table; for, after a Sacri* 
ficc or hunting, he was at liberty to sup at home, but the rest were 
to appear at the usual place. Children also were introduced at 
these public tables, as so many schools of sobriety. There they 
heard discourses concerning government, and were instructed 
in the most liberal breeding. * There they were allowed to jest 
without scurrility, and were not to take it ill when the raillery was 
returned. For it voaa reckoned worthy of a.Ijaeedmmonian to bear a 
jest : but if any one's patience failed, he Had only to desire them 
to be quiet, and they left ofi* immediately. When they first entered, 
the oldest man present pointed to the door, and said, Not a word 
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spoken in this company goes out there. The admitting of any man 
to a particular table was under the following regulation : Each 
member of that small society took a little ball of soft bread in his 
hand ; this he was to drop without saying a word into a vessel 
called caddoSy which the waiter carried upon his head# In case 
he approved of the candidate, he did it without altering the figure; 
if not, he first pressed it flat in his hand ; for a ^flatted ball was 
considered as a negative. And if but one such was found, the 
person was not admitted, as they thought it proper that the whole 
company should be satisfied with each other. The dish that was 
in the highest esteem amongst them was the black broth » The old 
men were so fond of it, that they ranged themselves on one side 
and ate it, leaving the meat to the young people. It is related of a 
king of Pontus,"* that he purchased a Lacedasmonian cook for sake 
of this broth. But when he came to taste it, he strongly expressed 
his dislike, and the cook made answer, Sir, to make tkis broA reUshy 
it is necessary first to bathe in the river Eurotas. After they had 
drank moderately, they went home without lights. Indeed they were 
forbidden to walk with a light either on this or any other occasion, 
that they .might accustom themselves to march boldly and re- 
solutely in the darkest night. 

Lycurgus left none of his laws in* writing ; it was ordered in one 
of the Rhetra that none should be written. For what he thought 
most conducive to the virtue and happiness of a city, were principles 
interwoven with the manners and breeding of the people. These 
would remain immoveable, as founded in inclination, and be the 
strongest and most lasting tie : and the habits which education 
produced in the youth, would answer in each the purpose of a 
lawgiver. As for smaller matters, contracts about property, and 
whatever occasionally varied, it was better not to reduce these to 
a written form and unalterable method, but to suffer them to change 
with the times, and to admit of additions or retrenchments at the 
pleasure of persons so well educated ; for he resolved the whole 
business of legislation into the bringing up of youth. And this, as 
we have observed, was the reason why one of his ordinances for- 
bade them to have any written laws. 

Another ordinance levelled against magnificence and expense, 
directed that the ceilings of houses should be wrought with no tool 
but the axe, and the doors with nothing but the saw. For, as 
Epaminondas is reported to have said afterwards of his table, 
Treason lurks not under such a dinner ; so Lycurgus, prior to him, 
perceived that such a house admits not of luxury and needless 
splendour. Indeed no man could be so absurd, as to bring into a 
dwelling so homely and simpl<3, bedsteads with silver feet, purple 
coverlets, golden cups, and a train of expense that follows these : 

* This story is elsewhere told bj Plutarch of Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily ; and 
Cicero confirms it, that he was the person. 
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but all would necessarily have the bed suitable to the room, the 
coverlet to the bed, and to that the rest of their utensils and fur- 
niture. From this plain sort of dwelling proceeded the question 
of Leotychidas the eider to his host, when he supped at Corinth, 
and saw the ceiling of the room very splendid and curiously 
wrought, Whether trees grew square in his country J* 

A third ordinance of Lycurgus was, that they should not often 
make war against the same enemy, lest, by being frequently put 
upon defending themselves, they too should become able warriors 
in their turn. And this they most blamed king Agesilaus for after- 
wards, that by frequent and continued incursions into Bceotia,^ he 
taught the Thebans to make head against the Lacedsemonians. 
This made Antalcidas say, when he saw him wounded. The The^ 
bans pay you well for making them good soidiers, who neither toerts 
willing nor able to fight you before. These ordinances be called 
RhetrtBf as if they had been oracles and decrees of the Deity 
himself. 

Hippias the sophist tells us, that Lycurgus himself was a man 
of great personal valour, and an experienced commander.:): Phi- 
lostephanus also ascribes to him the first division of the cavalry 
into troops of fifty, who were drawn up in a square body. But 
Demetrius the Phalerian say9, that he never had any military em* 
ployment, and that there was the profoundest peace when he 
established the constitution of Sparta. His providing for a cessa- 
tion of arms during the Olympic games, is likewise a mark of the 
humane and peaceable man. Some, however, acquaint us, that 
Lycurgus at first had no communication with Iphitus ; but coming 
that way, and happening to be a spectator, he heard behind him a 
human voice (as he thought) which expressed some wonder and 
displeasure that he did not put his countrymen upon resorting to 
80 great an assembly. He turned round immediately, to discover 
whence the voice came, and as there was no man to be seen, con- 
cluded it was from heaven. He joined Iphitus, therefore ; and 
ordering, along with him, the ceremonies of the festival, rendered 
it more magnificent and lasting. 

The discipline of the Lacedaemonians continued after they were 
arrived at years of maturity. For no man was at liberty to live as 
he pleased, the city being like one great camp, where bll had their 
stated allowance, and knew their public charge, each man condud- 
ing that he was bom^ not for himself but for his country. Hence 

-* This is rendered by the former English translator, as if Lcotycbida8*8 question 
proceeded from ijpnorance, whereas it was really an arch sneer upon the sumptuous 
and exf>ensiTe buildings of Corinth. 

f This appeared plainly at the battle of Leuctra, where the Lacedemonians were 
overthrown by Epaminondas, and lost their king Cleombrotus, together with the 
flower of their army. 

t Xenophon, in his treatise of the Spartan commonwealth, says, Lycurgus brought 
military discipline to great perfection, and gives us a detail of bis regulations and im 
f rovements in the art of war. 
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if they had no particular orders, they employed themselves in in. 
specting the hoys, and teachiog them something useful, or in 
learning of those who were older than themselves. One of the 
greatest privileges that Lycurgus procured his countrymen was, 
the enjoyment of leisure, the consequence of his forbidding them 
to exercise any mechanic trade, h was not worth their while to 
take great pains to raise a fortune, since riches there were of no 
account : and the Helotes^ who tilled the ground, were answerable 
for the produce above mentioned. To this purpose we have a 
story of a Lacedemonian, who happening to be at Athens while 
the court sat, was informed of a man who was fined for idleness * 
and when the poor fellow was returning home in great dejection, 
attended by bis condoling friends, he desiring the company to show 
him the person who w&s condemned for keeping vp his dignity. So 
much beneath them they reckoned all attention to mechanic arts 
and all desires of riches ! 

L«aw.suits were banished from Lacedsmon with money. The 
Spartans knew neither riches nor poverty, but possessed an equal 
competency, and had a cheap and easy way of supplying their 
few wants. Hence, when they were not engaged in war, their 
time was taken up with dancing, feasting, hunting, or meeting to 
exercise or converse. They went not to market under thirty years 
of age,* all their necessary concerns being managed by their rela- 
tions and adopters. Nor was it reckoned a credit to the old to be 
seen sauntering in the market-place; it was deemed more suitable 
for them to pass great part of the day in the schools of exercise, 
or places of conversation. Their discourse seldom turned upon 
money or business or trade, but upon the praise of the excellent, 
or the contempt of the worthless, and the last was expressed with 
that pleasantry and humour, which conveyed instruction and cor- 
rection without seeming to intend it. Nor was Lycurgus himself 
immoderately severe in his manner ; but as Sosibius tells us, he 
dedicated in each hall a little statue to the god of laughter. He 
considered facetiousness as a seasoning of their hard exercise and 
diet, and therefore ordered it to take place on all proper occasions, 
in their common entertainments and parties of pleasure. 

Upon the whole, he taught his citizens to think nothing more 
disagreeable than to Uve by or for themselves. Like bees they 
acted with one impulse for the public good, and always assembled 
about their prince. They were possessed with a thirst of honour, 
and enthusiasm bordering upon insanity, and had not a wish but 
for their country. These sentiments are confirmed by some of 
their aphorisms. When PsBdaretus lost his election for one of 

* Tbis also is said to have been the age when they began to serve in the army. 
C'Jt as they were obliged to forty years service before the law exempted them from 
gom^ into the field, I incline to the opinion of those writers who think that the mili- 
tary age is cot well ascertained. 4 
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the tiiree hundred^ he went away rejoicing that there toere three hun* 
dred better men than hmedf found in the city,* Pisistratidaa going, 
with some others, ambassador to the king of Persia's lieutenants, 
was asked whether they came with a pubhc conmiission, or on 
their own account ; to which he answered, If eucceisftdj for the 
public ; if unsucceesfvlj for ourselves, Agrileonis, the mother of 
Brasidas,f asking some Amphipolitans who waited upon her at her 
house, whether Brasidas died honourably and as became a Spar- 
tan ; they greatly extolled his merit, and said, there was not such 
a man left in Sparta : whereupon she replied. Say not so^ my 
friends; for Brasidas was indeed a man of honour^ butLacedamon 
can boast of many better men than he. 

The senate, as I said before, consisted at first of those who were 
assistants to Lycurgus in his great enterprise. Afterwards, to fill 
up any vacancy that might happen, he ordered the most worthy 
man to be selected, of those that were full threescore years old* 
This was the most respectable dispute in the world, and the con- 
test was truly glorious ; for it was not who should be swiftest among 
the swift, or strongest of the strong, but who was the wisest and 
best among the gw>A and wise. He who had the preference was 
to bear this mark of superior excellence through life, this great au- 
thority, which put into his hands the lives and honour of the citi- 
zens, and every other important affair. The manner of the election 
was this : when the people were assembled, some persons appointed 
for the purpose were shut up in a room near the place, where they 
could neither see nor be seen, and only hear the shouts of the elec- 
tors ; % for by them they decided this and most other affairs. Each 
candidate walked silently through the assembly, one after another 
according to lot. Those that were shut up had writing tables, in 
which they set down in different columns the number and loudness 
of the shouts, without knowing whom they were for ; only they 
marked them as first, second, third, and so on, according to the 
number of competitors. He that had the most and loudest accla- 
mations, was declared duly elected. Then he was crowned with a 
garland, and went round to give thanks to the gods ; a number of 
young men followed, striving who should extol him most, and the 
women celebrated his virtues in their songs, and blessed his worthy 
life and conduct. Each of his relations offered him a repast, and 
their address on this occasion was Sparta honours you with this colla- 

* Xenophon says, it was the custom for the Ephori to appoint three officers, each 
of whom was to select a hundred men, the best he could nnd ; and it was a point of 
gr«iat emulation to be one of these three hundred. 

t Brasidas, the Lacedsmonian general, defeated the Athenians in a battle fought 
near Amphipolis, a town of Macedonia on the banks of the Strymon, but lost his 
life in the 9Ction.^7Jittcydid, lib. v. 

I As this was a tumultuary and uncertain way of deciding who had the majority, 
they were often obliged to separate the people and count the rotes. Aristotle thinks, 
that in such a case, persons should not ofier themselves candidates, or solicit the office 
or employment, but be called to it merely for their abilities and their merit. 
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lioft. When he had finished the procession, he went to the common 
table, and Uved as before. Only two portions were set belbre him, 
one of which he carried away : and as all the women related te 
him attended at the gates of the public hall, he called her for 
whom he had the greatest esteem, and presented her with the por- 
tion, saying at the same time, That which I received as a mark of 
honour^ I give to you. Then she was conducted home with great 
applause by the rest of the women. 

Lycurgus likewise made good regulations with respect to buri- 
als. In the first place, to take away all superstition, he ordered the 
dead to be buried in the city, and even permitted their monuments 
to be erected near the temples, accustoming the youth to such 
sights firom their infancy, that they might have no uneasiness from 
them, nor any horror for death, as if people were polluted with 
the touch of a dead body, or with treading upon a grave. la the 
next place, he suffered nothing to be buried with the corpse^ ex« 
cept the red cloth and the olive leaves in which it was wrapt** 
Nor would he suffer the relations to inscribe any names upon the 
tombs, except of those men who fell in battle, or those women who 
died in some sacred office, fie fixed eleven days for the time of 
mourning : on the twelfth they were to put an end to it after offer- 
ing sacrifice to Ceres. No part of Hfe was lefl vacant and unim- 
proved, but even with their necessary actions he interwove the 
praise of virtue and the contempt of vice ; and he so filled the city 
with living examples, that it was next to impossible -for persons 
^ho had these firom their infancy before their eyes, not to be 
drawn and formed to honour. 

For the same reason he would not permit all who desired it, to 
go abroad and see other countries, lest they should contract foreign 
manners, gain traces of a life of little discipline, and of a different 
form of government. He forbade strangers, too, f to resort to 
Sparta, who could not assign a good reason for their coming;, not, 
as Thucydides says, out of fear they should imitate the constitu- 
tion of that city, and make improvements in virtue, but lest they 
should teach his own people some evil. For along with foreign- 
ers come new subjects of discourse ; % new discourse produces new 
opinimis : and from these there necessarily spring new passions 
and desires, which, like discords in music, would disturb the es* 

• iSlian tells us (1. vL e. 6,) that not all the eitisens indiffitrently were buried in 
the red cloth and olive leaves, but only such ai had distinguished thenirivcs parti- 
cularly in the field. 

* Hji received with pleasure such strangers as came and submitted to his laws, and 
assigned them shares of land, which they could not alienate. Indeed, the lots of all 
the citizens were uaftUenable. 

I Xenophoo, who was an eye-witness, imputes the changes in the Spartan disci- 
pline to foreign manners ; but in ikct they bad a deeper root. When the Lacedeno- 
niaat, iosteaa of keeping to their lawgiver's injunction, only to defend their own 
country, and to make no conquests, carried their victorious arms Over all Greece, and 
into Asia itseU^ then foreign gold and foreign manners came into Sparta, corrupted 
the simplicity of its ipititutjoDS, and at last overturned that republic. 
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tablished goverament. He, therefore, thought it more expedient 
for the city to keep out of it corrupt customs and manners, than 
even to prevent the introduction of ql pestilence. 

When his principal institutions had taken root in the manners of 
the people, and the government was come to such maturity as to be 
able to support and preserve itself, then, as Plato says of the Deity, 
that he rejoiced when he had created the world, and given it its 
first motion, so Lycurgus was charmed with the beauty and great, 
ness of his political establishment, when . he saw it exemplified in 
fact, and move on in due order. He was next desirous to make 
it immortal, so far as human wisdom could effect it, and to deliver 
it down unchanged to the latest times. For this purpose he 
assembled all the people, and told them, the provisions he had 
already made for the state were indeed sufficient for virtue and 
happiness, but the greatest and most important matter was still 
behind, which he could not disclose to them till he had consulted 
the oracle ; that they must therefore inviolably observe his laws, 
without altering any thing in them, till he returned from Delphi ; 
and then he would acquaint them with the pleasure of Apollo. 
When they had all promised to do so, and desired him to set for* 
ward, he took an oath of the kings and senators, and afterwards 
of all the citizens, that they would abide by, the present establish- 
ment till Lycurgus came back. He then took his journey to Delphi. 

When he arrived there he offered sacrifice to the gods, and 
consulted the oracle whether his laws were sufficient to promote 
virtue and secure the happiness of the state. Apollo answered, 
that the laws were excellent, and that the city which kept to the 
constitution he had established would be the most glorious in 
the world. This oracle Lycurgus took down in writing, and sent 
it to Sparta. He then offered another sacrifice, and embraced his 
fiiends and his son, determined never to release his citizens from 
their oath, but voluntarily there to put a period to his life ;* when 
he was yet of an age when life was not a burden, when death was 
not desirable, and while he was not unhappy in any one circum« 
stance. He, therefore, destroyed himself by abstaining from food, 
persuaded that the very death of lawgivers should have its use. 
To him indeed, whose performances were so illustrious, the con^ 
elusion of life was the crown of happiness, and his death was left 
guardian of those invaluable blessings he had procured his coun- 
trymen through life, as they had taken an oath not to depart from 
his establishment till his return. Nor was he deceived in his 
expectations. Sparta continued superior to the rest of Greece, 
both in its government at home and reputation abroad, so long as 
it retained the institution of Lycurgus ; and this it did during the 
space of five hundred years, and the reign of fourteen successive 

* Tet LuciaD says Uiat Lycurgus died at the age of eighty-five. 
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kiogs, down to Agis, the son of Archidamus. As for the appoiBt« 
ment of the Ephoriy it was so far from weakening the constitutiony 
that it gave it additional vigor, and though it seemed to be established 
in favour of the people, it strengthened the aristocracy.'*' 

But in the reign of Agis money foynd its way into Sparta^ and 
with money came its inseparable attendant, avarice. This was 
by means of Lysander, who, though himself incapable of being 
corrupted by money, filled his country with the love of it, and with 
luxury too. He brought both gold and silver from the wars,t 
and thereby broke through th^ laws of Lycurgus. While these 
were in force, Sparta was not so much under the political regula- 
tions of a commonwealth, as the strict rules of a philosophic life : 
and as the poets feign of Hercules, that only with a club and lion's 
skin he travelled over the world, clearing it of lawless ruffians and 
cruel tyrants ; so the Lacedaemonians, with a piece of parchmentj: 
and coarse coat, kept Greece in a voluntary obedience, destroyed 
usurpation and tyranny in the states, put an end to wars, and laid 
seditions asleep, very oAen without either shield or lance, and 
only by sending one ambassador, to whose direction all parties 
concerned immediately submitted. Thus bees, when their prince 
appears, compose their quarrels and unite in one swarm. So much 
did justice and good government prevail in that state, that I am 
surprised at those who say, the Lacedemonians knew indeed how 
to obey, but not how to govern ; and on this occasion quote the say- 
ing of King Theopompus, who, when one told him, that Sparta was 
preserved ^ the good administration of its kingSy replied, Na^ rather 
by the obedience of their streets. Jt is certain that people will not 
continue pliant to those who know not how to command : but it is 
the part of a good governor to teach obedience. He who knows 

* After all this pompous account, Plutarch himself acknowledges, tiiat authors are 
not well agreed how and where this great roan died. That he starved himself is im« 
probable : but that he returned no more to his country, seems to be perfectly agreea- 
ble to his manner of acting, as well as to the current of history. 

f Xeoophon acquaints us, that when Lysander had taken Athens, he sent to Sparta 
many rich spoils and 470 talents of silver. The coming of this bu^ mass of wealth 
created great disputes at Sparta. Many celebrated Lysander's praises, and rejoiced 
exceedingly at this good fortune, as they called it ; others, who were better acquainted 
with the nature of things, and with their constitution, were of quite another opinion ; 
they looked upon the receipt of this treasure as an open violation of the laws of Ly* 
curgus ; and they expressed their apprehensions loudly, that in process of time they 
might, by a change in their manners, pay infinitely more for thie money than it was 
worth. The event justified their fears. - 

I This was the tcytaU., the nature and use of which Plutarch explains in the life 
of Lysander. He tells us. that when the magistrates gave their commission to any 
admiral or general, they took two round pieces of wood, both exactly equal in breadth 
and thickness (Thucydides adds that they were smooth and long;) one they kept 
themselves, the other was delivered to their officer. When they bad any thine of 
moment which they would secretly convey to him, they cut a long narrow scroll of 
parchment, and rolling it about thefr own staC one fold close upon another they wiota 
their business on it, when they had wrote what they had to say, they took off tba 
parchment and sent it to the general ; and be applying^ it to his staff, the chaiaeteri 
which before wera confused and unintelligible appeared tiico very plaioiy. 
F 4* 
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how to lead well, is sure to be well followed : and as it is by the 
art of horsemanship that a horse is made gentle and tractable, so 
it is by the abilities of him who fills the thijone that the people 
become ductile and submissive. Such was the conduct of the 
Lacedaemonians, that people did not only endure, but even desired 
to be their subjects. They asked not of them, either ships, money, 
or troops, but only a Spartan general. When they had received 
him, they treated him with the greatest honour and respect : as 
Gylippus was revered by the Sicilians, Brasidas by the Calcidians, 
Lysander, Callicratidas and Agesilaus by all the people of Asia. 
These, and such as these, wherever they came, were called mo. 
derators and reformers, both of the magistrates and people, and 
Sparta itself was considered a school of discipline, where the 
beauty of life and political order were taught in the utmost per- 
fection. Hence Stratonicus seems facetiously enough to have said, 
that he would order the Athenians to have the conduit of mysteries 
and processions: the Eleans to preside in games, as their particular 
province ; and the Lacedaemonians to be beaten, if the osiers did 
amiss.* This was spoken in jest : but Antisthenes, one of the 
scholars of Socrates, said more Seriously of the Thebans, when he 
saw them pluming themselves upon their success at Leuctra, They 
toere just like so many schoolboys rejoicing that they had beaten their 
master* 

It was not, however, the principal design of Lycnrgus, that his 
city should govern many others, but he considered its happiness^ 
like that of a private man, as fiowing from virtue and self -consist 
ieney; he therefore so ordered and disposed it, that by the free, 
dom and sobriety of its inhabitants, and their having a sufficiency 
within themselves; its continuance might be the more secure. Pla- 
to, Diogenes, Zeno, and other writers upon government, have 
taken Lycurgus for their model, and these have attained great 
praise, though they left only an idea of something excellent. Yet 
he who, not in idea and words, but in fact, produced a most inimi- 
table form of government, and by showing a whole city of phi- 
losophers,f confounded those who imagine that the &o much talked 
of strictness of a philosophic life is impracticable ; he, I say, 
stands in the rank of glory far before the founders of all the other 
Grecian states4 Therefore Aristotle is of opinion, that the ho- 

* Because the teachers should be answerable for the faults of their pupils. The 
pleasantry of the observation seems to be this : That as the Lacedsenionians used to 
punish the parents or adopters of those young people that behaved amiss; now that 
they were tne instructors of other nations, they snould sufier for their faults. Bry- 
aD*s Latin text has it, that the Lacedemonians shmUdbeat them. But there is no joke 
in that. 

f Aristotle and Plato differ in this firom Plutarch. Even Polybius, who was so 
great an admirer of the Spartan government, aDows, that though the Spartana, con- 
•idered as individuals, were wise and virtuous, yet, in their collective capacity, they 
paid bat little reeard to justice and moderation. 

I Solon, though a person of di£^rent temper, was no lets disinterested than Lycur- 
fut» Ha lettled tha Athenian commonwq^th, refilled the sovereignty when offisred 
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nours paid him in Lacedainon were far beneath hia merit. Tet 
those honours were very great ; Tor he had a temple there, and 
they offered him a yearly sacrifice as a god. 

Some say, Lycurgus died at Cirrha ; but ApoUothemis will have 
it, that he was brought to Elis and died there ; and Tinueue and 
Aristozenus write, that he ended his days in Crete ; nay Aristox- 
enus adds, that the Cretans show his tomb at Pergamia, near the 
hig^h road. We are told he left an only son named Antiorus, and as 
he died without issue, the family was extinct. His friends and 
his relations observed his anniversary, which subsisted for many 
agea, and the days on which they met for that purpose they called 
LycurgidfiB. Aristocrates, the son of Hipparchus, relates, that the 
friends of Lycurgus, with whom he sojourned, and at last died in 
Crete, burned his body, and at his request, ^threw his ashes into 
the sea. Thus he guarded against the possibility of his remains 
heing brought back to Sparta by the Lacednmonians, lest they 
ishould then think themselves released from their oath, on the pre- 
tence (hat he was returned, and make innovations in the govern- 
ment. 

him, trmvelled to SToid tbe importunities of his coantrymen, opposed tyranny in his 
old age, and when he found his opposition rain, went into Toluntary exile. Lycur- 
gus and Solon were both great men ; hut the former had the stronger, the latter the 
milder genius: the effwts of which appeared in the commoDwealtos they founded. 
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Flourighea 714 years before Christ, 

NUMA was a native of Cures, a considerable city of the Sa* 
bines, from which the Romans, together with the incorporated 
Sabines, took the name of Q^irUes. He was the son of a person 
of distinction named Pompon ius, and the youngest of four brothers. 
He was born the twenty-first of April, the same day on which 
Rome was foiiiided by Romuluji. His mind was naturally disposed 
to virtue, and he still farther subdued it by discipline, patience 
and philosophy, not only purging it of the grosser and more infa- 
mous passions, but even of that ambition and rapacicmsness which 
was reckoned honourable amongst the harharians^ persuaded that 
true fortitude consists in the conquest of appetite by reason. Oa 
this account, he banished all luxury and splendour from his house 
and both the citizens and strangers found in him a faithful coun'< 
fiellor, and an upright judge. As for his hours of leisure, he spent 
them not in the pursuits of pleasure^ or schemes of profit, but in 
the worship of the gods, and in rational inquiries into their nature 
and their power. - His name became at length so illustrious, that 
Tatius, who was the associate of Romulus in the kingdom, having 
an only daughter named Tatia, bestowed her upon him. He was 
not, however, so much elated with this match as to remove to the 
eoyrt of his father-in-law, but continued in the country of the Sa- 
bines, paying his attentions to his own father, who was now grown 
old. Tatia was partaker of his retirement, and preferred the calm 
enjoyment of life with her husband in privacy, to the honours and 
distinction in which she might have lived with her father at Rome. 
Thirteen years after their marriage she died. 

Numa then lefl the society of the city, and passed his time in 
wandering about alone in the sacred groves and lawns, in the most 
retired and solitary places. Hence the report concerning the 
goddess Egeria chiefly took its rise ;* and it was believed that 
it was not from any inward sorrow or melancholy turn that he 

* Numa's inclination to solitude, and his custom of retiring into the secret places 
of the forest of Aricia, gave rise to several popular opinions. Some believed that the 
nymph Egeria herself dictated to him the laws, both civil and religious, which 
he established. And, indeed, he declared so himself, in order to procure a divine 
aanction to them. But, as no great man is without aspersions, others have thought, 
that, under this affected passion for woods and caves, was concealed another, more 
real and less chaste. This gave occasion to that sarcasm of Juvenal, in speaking of 
the grove of Egeria, (Sat. iii. ver. 12,) 

Hie, ubi noctums Numa constituebat amies. 

Ovid says, that, to remove her grief for the loss of Numa, Diana changed her into a 
feuntain which still bears her name.>^Metain. 1. xv. 
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avoided human conversation, but from his ^being admitted to that 
which was more valuable and excellent, from the honour he had of a 
familiar mtercoursTe with a divinity that loved him, which led him 
to happiness apd knowledge more than mortal. 

In order to put a stop to the disturbances that arose in Rome 
afler the death of Roniulus, it was agreed b<^tween the contending 
parties, that one nation should choose a king out of the whole body 
of the other. The Sabines leaving the Romans to their option, 
they, preferring a Sabiiie king of their own electing to a Roman 
king, chosen by the Sabines, fixed upon Numa, though not of the 
number of those who had migrated to Rome. Numa was in his 
fortieth year, when ambassadors came from Rome to make him an 
offer of the kingdom. The speakers were Proculus and Velesus, 
whom the people before had cast their eyes upon for the royal dig. 
nity, the Romans being attached to Proculus, and the Sabines 
to Velesus. As they imagined that Numa would ^adly embrace 
his good fortune, they made but a short speech. They foun^ it, 
however, oo easy matter to persuade him, but were obliged to make 
use of much entreaty to draw him from that peaceful retreat he 
was so fond of, to the government of a city, bom, as it were and 
brought up in war. In the presence, therefore, of his father, and 
one of his kinsmen, named Marcius, he gave them this answer: 
<< Every change of human life has its dangers : but when a man 
has a sufficiency, and there is nothing in his present situation to be 
complained of, what but ifiadness can lead him from his usual track 
of life, which, if it has no other advantage, has that of certainty, 
to experience another as yet doubtful and unknown ? But the dan* 
gers that attend this government are beyond an uncertainty, if we 
may form a judgment from the fortunes of Romulus, who laboured 
under the suspicion of taking off Tatius, his colleague, and was 
supposed to have lost his own life with equal injustice. Yet Romu- 
lus is celebrated as a person of divine origin, as supernaturally 
nourished and most wonderfully preserved when an infant. For 
my part, I am only of mortal race, and you are sensible my nurs- 
ing and education boast of nothing extraordinary. As for my 
character, if it has any distinction, it has been gained in a way 
not likely to qualify me for a king, in scenes of repose and em- 
ployments by no means arduous. My genius is inclined to peace, 
my love has been long iixed upon it, and I have studiously avoided 
the confusion of war : I have also drawn others, so far as my in. 
fluence extended, to the worship of the gods, to mutual offices of 
friendship, and to spend the rest of their time in tilling the ground 
and feeding cattle. The Romans may have unavoidable wars lefl 
upon their hands by their late king, for the maintaining of which 
you have need of another more active and more enterprising. 
Besides the people are of a warlike disposition, flushed with sue 
cess, and plainly enough discover their inclination to extend their 
conquests. A person therefore who has set his heart upon pro. 
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moting religion and justice, and dranving men off from the love of 
violence and war, would soon become ridiculous and contemptible 
to a city that has more occasion for a general than a king." 

Numa in this manner declining the crown, the Romans, on the 
other hand, exerted all their endeavours to obviate his objections, 
and begged of him not to throw them into confusion and civil war 
again, as there was no other whom both parties -would unanimously 
elect. When the ambassadors had retired, his father and his 
friend Marcius, privately urged him, by all the arguments in their 
power, to receive this great and valuable gift of heaven. " If, 
contented," said they, '* with a (competence, you desire not riches, 
nor aspire after the honour of SQvereignty, having a higher and 
better distinction in virtue ; yet consider that a king is the minister 
of God, who now awakens, and puts in action your native wisdom 
and justice ; decline not, therefore, an authority which to a wise 
man is a field for great and good actions ; where dignity may be 
added to religion, and men may be brought over to piety, in the 
easiest and readiest way, by the influence of the prince. Tatius, 
though a stranger, was beloved by this people, and they pay divine 
honours to the memory of Romulus. Besides, who knows, as they 
are victorious, but they may be satiated with war, and having no 
farther wish for triumphs and spoils, may be desirous of a mild 
and jnst governor for the establishing good laws, and settling peace? 
But should they be ever so ardently inclined to war, yet is it not 
better'to turn their violence another way, and to be the centre of 
union and friendship between the country of the Sabines and so 
great and flourishing a state as that of Rome?" These induce- 
ments, we are told, were strengthened by auspicious omens, and 
by the zeal and ardour of his fellow.citizens, who as soon as they 
had learned the subject of embassy, went in a body to entreat him 
to take the government upon himself, as the only means to appease 
all dissensions, and eflectually incorporate the two nations into one. 

When he had determined to go, he offered sacrifice to the gods, 
and then set forward to Rome. Struck with love and admiration 
of the man, the senate and people met him on the way ; the wo. 
men welcomed him with blessings and shouts of joy ; the temples 
were crowded with sacrifices ; and so universal was the satisfac- 
tion, that the city might seem to have received a kingdom, instead 
of a king. When they were come into the Forum, it was put to 
&e vote whether Numa should be king, and all the citizens agreM 
to it with one voice. The robes and other distinctions of royalty 
were then offered him, but he commanded them to stop, as his au- 
thority yet wanted the sanction of heaven. Taking, therefore, 
with him the priests and augurs, he went up to the Capitol, which 
the Romans, at that time called the Tfxrpeian rock. There the 
chief of the augurs covered the head of Numa,* and turned his 

* So it is in the text of Plutarch, as it now stands ; but it appears from Livy, that 
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face toward the south ; then standing behind him and la3ring his 
right hand upon his head, he offered up his devotions, and looked 
around him in hopes of seeing birds, or some other signal from 
the gods. An incredible silence reigned among the people, 
anxious for the event, and lost in suspense, till the auspicious birds 
appeared, and passed on the right hand. Then Numa took the 
royal robe, and went down from the mount to the people, who 
received him with loud acclamations, as the most pious of men, 
and most beloved of the gods. 

His first act of government was to discharge the body of three 
hundred men called Cderes^* whom Romulus always kept about 
his person as guards ; for he neither chose to> distrust those who 
put confidence in him, nor to reign over a people that could dis« 
trust him. In the next place, to the priests of Jupiter and Mars 
he added one for Romulus, whom he styled Flamen Qidrifanis, 

. Numa having settled these matters with- a view to ^establish 
himself in the people's good graces, immediately after attempted 
to soflen them, as iron is softened by fire, and to bring them from 
a violent and warlike disposition, to a more just and gentle temper. 
Persuaded that no ordinary means were sufficient to form and 
reduce so high-spirited and untractable a people to mildness and 
peace, he cidled in the assistance of religion. By sacrifices, reli- 
gious dances, and processions, which he appointed, and wherein 
himself officiated, he contrived to mix the charms of festivity and 
social pleasure with the solemnity of the ceremonies. Thus he 
soothed their minds, and calmed their fierceness and martial fire. 
Sometimes, also, by acquainting them with prodigies from heaven, 
by reports of dreadful apparitions and menacing voices, he inspired 
them with terror, and humbled them with superstition. This was 
the principal cause of the report that he' drew his wisdom from the 
sdurces of Pythagoras : For a great part of the philosophy of 
the latter, as well as the government of the former, consisted in 
religious attentions and the worship of the gods. It is likewise 
said, that his solemn appearance and air of sanctity were copied 
from Pythagoras. That philosopher had so far tamed an eagle, 
that, by pronouncing certain words, he could stop it in its flight, 
or bring it down ; and passing through the multitudes assembled 
at the Olympic games, he showed them his golden thigh, besides 
other arts and actions by which he pretended to something super- 
natural. 

But Numa feigned that some goddess or mountain-nymph fa- 

the augur covered bis own head, not that of Numa, Augur ad hMvanit ejus^capiU 
vetato^ ttdem cepU^ &c And, indeed, the augur always covered bis bead in a gown 
peculiar to bis office, called Lemm^ when he made bis observations. 

* Numa did nq| make use of them as guards, but as inferior ministers, who were 
to take care of the sacrifices, under the direction of the tribunes, who had commanded 
them io their military capacitj. 
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Tpured him with her private regards, and that he had moreover 
frequent conversations with the Muses. To the latter he ascribed 
most of his revelations ; and there was one in particular that he 
called Tacita, as much as to say, the Muse of SUence, whom 
he taught the Romans to distinguish with their veneration^ By 
this, too, he seemed to show his knowledge and approbation of 
the Pythagorean precept of silence. 

His regulations concerning images seem likewise to have some 
relation to the doctrine of Pythagoras ; who was of opinioa that 
the First Cause was not an object of sense, nor liable to passion, 
but invisible, incorruptible, and discernible only by the mind. 
Thus Numa forbade the Romems to represent the Deity in the 
form either of man or beast. Nor was there among them for- 
merly any image or statue of the Divine Being: during the first 
hundred and seventy years they built temples, indeed, and other 
Sacred domes, but plaeed in them no figure of any kind, persuaded 
diat it is impious ^o represent things divine by what is perishable, 
and that we can have no conception of God but by the understand* 
ing. His sacrifices, too, resembled the Py thagoreui worship ;' for 
they were Mrithout any effusion of blood, consisting chiefly of flour, 
libations of wine, and other very simple and unexpensive things. 

To Numa is attributed the institution of that high order of priests 
called Pontijices, over which he is said to have presided himself. 
To him is likewise ascribed the establishment of the Vestal Vir- 
gins, and the whole service with respect to the perpetual fire, 
which they watched continually. At first only two virgins were 
consecrated by Numa, afterwards two others, to whom Servius 
added two more. They were obliged to preserve their virginity 
for thirty years, and were honoured by the king with great pri- 
vileges. It is also said, that Numa built the Temple of Vesta 
where the perpetual fire was to be kept. 

Afler Numa had instituted the several orders of priei^, he 
erected a royal palace, called Regia, near the Temple of Vesta ; 
and there he passed most of his time, either in performing some 
sacred function, or instructing the priests, or, at least in conver- 
sing with them on some divine subject. He had also another 
house upon the Quirinial mount. In all public ceremonies and 
processions of the priests, a herald went before, who gave notice 
to the people to keep holiday. For, as they tell us, the Pythago- 
reans would not sufier their disciples to pay any homage or worship 
to the gods in a cursory manner, but required them to come pre. 
pared for it by meditation at home ; so Numa was of opinion, that 
his citizens should neither see nor hear any religious service in a 
alight or careless way, but, disengaged from other afiairs, bring 
with them that attention, which an object of such importance re- 
quired. The streets and ways, on such occasions, were cleared 
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of clamour and all manner of noise which attends manual labour, 
that the solemnities might not be disturbed. 

By this sort of religious discipline the people became so tract- 
able, and were impressed with such a veneration of Numa's power, 
that they admitted m^ny improbable and even fabulous tales, and 
thought nothing incredible or Impossible which he undertook. 
Thus he is said to have invited many of the citizens ;to his table, 
where he took care the vessels should be mean, and the provisions 
plain and inelegant ; \^\it after they were seated, he told them, the 
goddess with whom, he -used to converse, was coming to visit him, 
when, on a sudden, the room was supplied with the most costly 
vessels, and the table -with a most magnificent entertainment. 

The most admired of all his institutions, was his distribution 
of the citizens into companies, according to theirs arts and trades 
For the city consisting of two nations, or rather factions, who 
were by no means willing to unite, or to blot put the remembrance 
of their original difierence, but maintained perpetual contests and 
party quarrels ; he took the same method with them as is used to 
incorporate hard and solid bodies, which, while entire, will not 
mix at all, but unite with ease wheii reduced to powder. To at- 
tain his purpose, he divided, as I said, the whole multitude into 
small bodies, who gaining new distinctions, lost by degrees the 
great and original one, in consequence of their being thus broken 
into so many parts. This distribution was made according to the 
several arts or trades, of musicians, goldsmiths, masons, dyers, 
shoemakers, tannery, brasiers, and potters. He collected the other 
artificers also into companies, who had their respective halls, 
courts, and religious ceremonies, peculiar to each society. By 
these means he first took away the distinction of Sabtnes and Ro- 
mans, subjects of Tatitts, and subjects of Romulus, both name and 
thing ; the very separation into parts mixing and incorporating the 
whole together. , 

He is celebrated also in his political capacity for correcting the 
law which empowered fathers to sell. their children, excepting such 
as married by their father's command or consent ; for he reckoned 
it a great hardship, that a woman should marry a man as free, and 
then live with a slave. 

He attempted the reformation pf the calendar too, which he 
executed with some degree of skill, though not with absolute 
exactness* In the reign of Romulus, it had neither measure nor 
order, some months consisting of fewer than twenty days, while 
some were stretched to thirty-five, and others even to more. They 
had no idea of the difference between the annual course of the 
sun and that of the moon, and only laid down this position, th^t 
the year consisted of three hundred and sixty days. Numa then 
observing that there was a difference of eleven days, three hup- 
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dred and fifly-four days making up the lunar year, and three 
hundred and sixty -five the solar, doubled those eleven days, and 
inserted them as an intercalary month, after that of February, 
every other year* This additional month was called by the 
Romans, Mercedinus. But this amendment of the irregularity 
afterwards required a farther amendment. He likewise altered 
the order of the months, making March the third, which was the 
first; Januaiy, the first, which was the eleventh of Romulus; 
and February, the second, which was the twelfth and last. Many, 
however, assert, that the two months of January and February, 
were added by Numa, whereas before they had reckoned but ten 
months in the year. * 

Of this we have a proof in the name of the last, for it is still 

called December, or the tenth month ; and that March was the 

first, is also evident, because the fifth from it was called Quin" 

tUiSy the sixth SextUiSf and so the rest in their order. If January 

and February had then been placed before March, the month 

Q^int^lis would have been the fifth in name, but the seventh in 

reckoning. Besides, it is reasonable to conclude, that the month 

of March, dedicated by Romulus to the god Mars, should stand 

first. Numa seems to me to have taken away the precedency 

from March, which is denominated from the god of war, with a 

design to show his preference of the political virtues to the mar- 

Ki tial. For Janus, in the most remote antiquity, being remarkable 

p^ for his political abilities, and his cultivation of society, reclaimed 

men from their rude and savage manners ; he is therefore repre- 

^ sented with two faces, as having altered the former state of the 

V world, and giv^n quite a' new turn to life. He had also a temple 

at Rome with two gates, which they called the gates of war. It 
was the custbm for this temple to stand open in the time of war, 
and to be shut in time of peace. The latter was seldom the case, 
as the empire ^ad been generally engaged in war, on account of 
its great extent, and its having to contend with so many surround- 
ing barbarous nations. It was, therefore, shut only in the reign 
of Augustus CsBsar,'" when he had conquered Antony : and before, 
in Ihe consulate of Marcus Attilius,')' and Titus Manlius, a little 
while; for a new war breaking out, it was soon opened again. 
In Numa's reign, however, it was not opened for one day, but 
stood constantly shut during the space of forty-three years, while 
uninterrupted peace reigned in every quarter. Not only the 
people of Rome were softened and, humanized by the justice and 

* Augustus shut the temple of Janus three several times ; one of which was id the 
year of Rome 750, before the birth of our Saviour, according to lsaiah*s prophecy, 
that all the world should be blest with peace, when the Prince of Peace was born. 
4\This tem^liras also shut by Vespasian after his triumph over the Jews. 
; t ^iwEd of Marcus we should read Caius Attilius. Titus Manlius, his colleague, 
phut ilie temple of Janus at the conclusion of the first Punic war. 

\ 
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tnildness of the king, but even the circumjacent cities, breathing, 
as it w«re, the same salutary and delightful air, began to change 
their behaviour. Like the Romans, 'they became desirous of 
peace and good laws, of cultivating Xtke ground, educating their 
children in tranquillity, and paying their homage to the gods. 
Italy then was taken up with feiitivals fund sacrifices, games and 
entertainments; the people, without any apprehensions ofdanger, 
mixed in a friendly manner,, and treated each other with mutual 
hospitality ; th& love of virtue and justice, as from the source of 
Numa's widdom, gently flowing upon all, and moving with the 
composure of his heart. Even the hyperbolical expressions of 
the poets fall short of describing the happiness of those days. 

Secure ^Aracbne spread her deader toils 
O'pt the broad buckler eatiog rust consum'd 
The vengeful swords and once fer-gteaming spears: 
No more the trump of war swells its hoarse tnroat. 
Nor robs the eyelids of their genial slumber.* 

We have no account of either war or insurrection in the state, 
during Numa'si reign. Nay, he experienced neither enmity nor 
envy, nor did ambition dictate either open or private attempts 
against his crown. He was an illustrious instance of that truth, 
which Plato several ages after ventured to deliver concerning 
government : That the only sure prospect of deliverance from the 
evils of life will be, when the Dunne Providence shall so order' it, 
that the regal power invested in a prince who has the sentiments of a 
pJUlosaphery shall render virtue triumphant over vice. A man of 
such wisdom is not only happy in himself, but contributes by his 
instructions to the happiness of others. There is, in truth, no 
need either of force or menaces, to direct the multitude ; for 
when they see virtue exemplified in so glorious a pattern as the 
life of their prince, they become wise of themselves, and endea. 
vour, by friendship and unanimity, by a strict regard to justice and 
temperance, to form themselves to an innocent and happy life. 
This is the noblest end of government ; and' he is most worthy of 
the royal seat who can regulate the lives and dispositions of his 
subjects in such a manner. No one was more sensible of this 
than Numa. 

As to his wives and children, there are great contradictions 
.among historians. For some say, he had no wife but Tatia, nor 
any child but one daughter named Pompilia. Others, beside that 
daughter, gave an account of four sons. Pompon, Pinus, Calpus, 
and Mamercus ; every one of whom left an honourable posterity, 
the Pomponii being descended from Pompon, the Pinarii from 
Pinus, the Calpurnii from Calpus, and the Mametcii from Mamer.- 

* Plutarch took this passage from some excellent verses of Baccbylides in praise of 
peace, given us by Stobaeus. 
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cus. These were surnamed Reges* or Tsmgs, But a third set of 
writers acc^use the former of forging these genealogies from Numa, 
in order to ingratiate themselves with particular families* But 
they tell us, that Pompilia, was not the daughter of Tatia, but of 
Lucretia,- another wife, whom he married aAer 'he amended the 
throne. All, however, agree, that Pompilta, was marned to Mar* 
cius, son of that Marcius who persuaded Numa to accept the 
crown ; for he followed him to Rome, where he was enrolled a 
senator, and, after Numa's death, was competitor with Tullus Ho8« 
tilius for the thfone ; but^ failing in the enterprise, be starved 
himself to death. His son Marcius, husband to Pompilia, remained 
ip Rome» and had a son named Ancus Marcius, .who reigne'd 
after Tullus Hostilius. This son is said to have been but five 
years old at the death of Nuipa. 

Numa was n€»t carried off by a sudden or acute distemper ; but, 
as Piso relates, wasted away insensibly with old age, and a gentle 
decline. He was a few years above eighty when he di^d. 

■The neighbouring nations that were in friendship and alUancd 
with Rome, strove to make the honours of his burial equal to the 
happiness of his life, attending with crowns and other public oiier* 
ings. The senators carried the bier, and the ministers of the gods 
walked in procession. The rest of the people, with the women 
and children, crowded to the funeral ; not, as if they were attend 
ing the interment of an aged king, but as if they had lost one of 
their beloved relations' in the bloom of life ; for they followed it 
with tears and loud lamentations. They did not burn the bQdy,t 
because (as we are told) he himself forbade it ; but they made two 
stone coffins, and buried them under the Janiculum*-<-the one con. 
taining his body, and the other the sacred books which he had 
written. Numa had taken care, however, in his life time, to in* 
struct the priests in all that those books contained, and to impress 
both the sense and practice on their memories. He then ordered 
them to be buried with him, persuaded that such mysteries could 
not safely exist in lifeless writing, influenced by the same 
reasoning, it is said, the Pythagoreans did not commit their pre* 
cepts to writing, but intrusted them to the memories of such as 
they thought worthy of so great a deposit. And when they 

* Rex was the surname of the J^milians and Marcians, but not of the Pomponians, 
the Pitiarians, or Maraercians. The Pinarii were descended from a fiimUy who were, 
pritstt of Hercules, and* more ancient than the times of Numa. , 

4 In the most ancient times they committed the bodies of the dead to the ground, 
as appears from the history of the patriarchs. But the Egyptians, from a vain desire 
of preserving their bodies from corruption after death, had them embalmed ; persons 
of condition with rich spces, and even the poor had theirs preserved with salt. THo 
OreelES, to obviate the inconveniences that might possibly happen from corruption, 
burnt the bodies of the dead ; but Pliny tells us, that Sylla was the first Roman whose 
body was burnt When paganism was abolished, the burning of dead bodies ceased 
with it; and in the belief of the resurrection. Christians committed their dead with 
due .care and honour to the earthy to repose there till that great event. 
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happened to communicate to an unworthy person their abstruse 
problems in geometry^ they gave out that the gods threatened to 
avenge his profaneness and impiety with some great and signal 
calamity. Those, therefore, may be well excused who endeavour 
to prove, by so many resemblances, that Numa' was acquainted 
with Pythagoras. Valerius Antius relates, that there were twelve 
lM>oks written in Latin, concerning religion, and twelve more of 
philosophy, in Greek, buried in that coffin. But four hiHidred 
years after j* when Publius Cornelius and Marcus Bsebiuft were 
consuls^ a prodigious fall of rain having washed away the earth 
that covered the coffins, and the lids falling off, one of them 
appeared entirely empty, without the least remains of the body; 
in the other, the books were found. Petilius, then praetor, having 
examined them, made his report upon oath to the senate, that it 
appeared to^him inconsistent both with Justice and reUgion to make 
them public ^ in consequence of whieK all the volumes wera carried 
into the Conutiiim, and burnt. 

Glory follows in the train of great men, and increases after their 
death; for envy does not long survive them; nay, it sometimea 
dies before them. The misfortunes, indeed, of the suceeedini; 
kings added lustre to the character of Numa. Of the five that 
came after him, the last was driven from the throne, and lived long 
in exile ; and of the other four, not one died a natural death. 
Three were traitorously slain. As for TuDus Hostilius^ who reigned 
next afler Numa« he ridiculed and despised many of his^best insti« 
tutions, particularly his religipus ones, as efieminate and tending 
to inaction, for his view was 'to dispose the people to war : he did 
not, however, abide by his irreligious opinions, but falling into a 
severe and complicated sickness, he changed them for a supersti. 
tion very different from Numa's piety : others too were infected 
with the same false principles, when they saw the manner of his 
death, which is said to have happened by lightning.l 

* Pluiaich' probably wrott fi?e hundred ; for this ha|»p«iied in the year of Rohm, 
573. **One Tervntius," sayt Varra (ap.-S. Avgntt. de. Ch. Dei.) ** had a piece of 
ground near the Janiculum ; a husbandman of his one day accidentally running over 
Numa*s tomb, turned up some of the legislator's books, wherein he gave his reason^ 
for establishing the religion of the Romans as he left it. The husbandman carried these 
books'to the praBtor, and the praetor to the senate ; wha, after ^aj^ing read his frivo- 
lous reasons for his religious establishments, agreed that the books ^ould be deatn^ed, 
in pursuance of Nuraa's intentions. It was accordingly decreed, that the pnMor 
should throw them into the fire." But though Numa's motives for the rel^en be e^ 
tablished might be trivial enough, that was not the chief reason for suppressing tbeni. 
The real, at least the principal reason, was the many new superstitions, equally tri- 
vial, which the Romans bad introduced, and the worship whioh they paid to imafes, 
contrary to Numa*8 appointment. 

t The palace of Tullus Hostilius was burnt down by lightning : and he, with fai». 
wift and children, perished in the iames. Though some historians say, that Ancii» 
Maicius, who was the grandson of Numa, expecting to suceeed to the crown, took 
the opportunity of the itorni to assassinate the king. . 

5* 
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Flourished 697 years before Christ. 

SOLON was the son of Ercestides, a man of moderate fortune 
and pbweTf but of the noblest family in Athens, being descended 
from Codrus ; his mother was cousin-german to the mother of Pi. 
sistratus. Solon's father having injured his fortune,* by indulging 
his great and munificent spirit, though the son might have been 
supported by his friends, yet, as he was of a family that had long 
been assisting to others, he was ashamed to accept of assistance 
himself; and therefore, in his youneer years, he applied himself 
to merchandise. Some, however, &y that he travelled rather to 
gratify his curiosity, and extend his knowledge, than to raise an 
estate. For he professed his love of wisdom, and when far ad- 
Tanced in years made this declaration, / grow M in the pursuit 
BfUwmmgn He was not too much attached to wealth, as we may 
gather lErom the following verses : 

The man who boasts of golden stores. 
Of crmin that loads his bending floors, 
' Of fields with freshening berbi^ green. 
Where bounding steeds and herds are seen, 
^ I call not happier than the swain 

Whose limbs are sound, whosd food ia plain. 
Whose joys a blooming wife endears. 
Whose hours a smiling offspring cheerL 

And 10 another place he says 

The flow of riches though desir'd,' 
Life's real goods if well acquired. 
Unjustly let me never gain. 
Lest vengeance follow in their traiiv 

Indeed, a.good man, a valuable member of society, should neither 
set his heart upon superfluities, nor reject the use of what is ne- 
cessary and convenient. And in tho^se times, as Hesiod informs 

* Aristotle reckons Solon himself among the inferior citizens, and quotes bik own 
works to prove it Tjie truth is, that Solon was never rict), it may be, because he was 
always honest In his youth, he was mightily addicted to poetry. And Piato (in 
Timao) says, that if he had finished all hispoeros, and particularly the Histoiy of 
the Atlantic Island, which be brought out of Egypt, and had taken time to revise and 
correct them, as others did, neither Homer, Hesiod, nor any other ancient poet, 
would baVe been more femotis. It is evident, both from the life and writings .of this 
great man, that be was a person not only of exalted virtue, but of a pleasant and 
agreeable temper. He considered men as men : and keeping both their capacity for 
Virtue, and their proneness to evil, in bis view, he adapted his laws so as to strengthen 
and support the one, and to check and keep under the other. His institutions are as 
remarkable for their sweetness and practicability, as those of Lycurgus are fi>r harsh* 
and forcing human nature. 
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US, 00 business was looked upon as a disparagement, nor did sny 
trade cause a disadvantageous distinction. The professidn of 
merchandise was honourable, as it brought home the produce of 
barbarous countries, engag'ed the friendship of kings, and opened 
a wide field of knowledge and experience. Nay, some merchants 
bare been founders of great cities ; Protus, for instance, who 
built Marseilles. * Thales also, and Hippocrates the mathemati- 
cian, are said to- have had their share in commerce ; and the oil 
that I^lato disposed of in Egypt,"** defrayed the expense of his 
travels. 

If Solon was too expensive or luxurious in his way of living, 
and indulged his poetical vein in his description of pleasure too 
freely for a philosopher, it is imputed to his mercantile life : for, 
as he passed through many and great dangers, he might surely 
compensate them with a little relaxation and enjoyment. That 
he placed himself rather in ihe class of the poor than the rich, is 
evident from these lines. 

For Vice though Plenty fills her hora, 
And Virtue sinks io want and scorn ; 
Yet never sure shall Solon change 
His truth for Wisalth's most easy range ! 
Since Virtue liTes, and Truth shall stand, 
While Wealth eludes the grasping hand. 

He seems to bave made use oC bis poetical talent at first, not for 
any serious purpose, but only for amusement and to fill up his 
hours of leisure ; but aflerwards he inserted moral sentences, and 
interwove many political transactions in his poems. Some are of 
opinion, that be attempted to put his laws too in verse, and they 
give us this beginning : 

Supreme of Gods, whose power we first addrees, 
This plan to honour, and these laws to bless. 

Like most of the sages of these times he cultivated chiefly that 
part of moral philosophy which treats of civil obligations ; his phy- 
sics were of a very simple and ancient cast^ Thales seems to 
have been the only philosopher who then carried bis speculations 
beyond things .in common, use, while the rest of the wise men 
maintained their character by rules for social life. 

We have a particular account of a conversation which Solon 
had with Anacharsis,! and of another he had with Thales. Ana- 

* It was usual to trade into Egypt with the oil of Greece and Judea. It is said ia 
the prophet Hosea (c. xii v. 1,) Ephraim earrieth oU into Egypt. 

t The Scythians long before the days of Solon, had been celebrated for their froea* 
lity, their temperance, and justice. Anacharsis was one of these Scythians, and a 
prince of the blood. He went to Athens about the forty- seventh Olympiad, that ia590 
years before Christ His good sense, hb knowledge, and great ezperien^ made him 
pass for one of the seven wise men. But the greatest and wisest men have their in- 
consistencies • for such it certainly was, for Anacharsis to carry the Grecian worship. 
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cbaraif went to Solon's house at Athens, knocked at the door, and 
said, 'he wa» a stranger who desired to enter into engagements of 
friendship and mutual hospitality vnth him. 8olon answered, 
Friendships are best formed at home. Then do yoUy said Anachar- 
sis, who are at home^ make me your friend and receive me into your 
house. Struck with the quickness of his repartee, Solon gave him 
a kind welcome, and kept him some time with him^ being then 
employed in public affairs an^ modelling his laws» When Ana- 
charsis knew what Solon was about, he laughed at his undertaking, 
and at the absurdity of imagining he could restrain the avarice and 
injustice of his citizens by written laws^ which in all respects resem* 
lied spiders^ webs, and wouldy like them, only entangle, and hold 
the poor and weak, while the rich and powerful easily broke through 
them. To this Solon rephed, Men keep their agreements, when it 
is cm advantage to both parties not to break them ; and he would so 
frame Ms laws, as to make it evident to the Athenians, thai, it would 
he more for their interest to observe than to transgress them. The 
event, however, showed, that Anacharsis was nearer the truth in' 
his conjecture, than Solon was in his hope. Anacharsis having 
seen an assembly of the people at At^iens said,/Ae was surprised 
at this, that in Greece wise men pleaded causes, arid fools determined 
them.\^ 

When Solon was entertained by Thales at Miletus, he expressed 
some wonder that he did not marry and raise a family . To this 
Thales gave no immediate answer ; but some days after he in- 
structed a stranger to say. That he came from Athens ten days 
before. Solon inquiring. What news there was at Athens, the man, 
according to his instructions said. None, except the funeral of a 
young man, which was attended by the whole city. For he was the 
son {as they told me) of a person of great honour, and of the highest 
reputation for virtue, who was then abroad upon his travels. What 
a miserable man is he I said Solon ; but what was his name ? I have 
heard his name, answered the stranger, but do not recoUecl it. AU 
I remember is that there was much talk of his wisdom and justice 
Solon, whose apprehensions increased with every reply, was now 
much disconcerted, and mentioned his own name, asking, Whether it 
was not Solon's son that was dead ? The stranger answering in the 
affirmative, he began to beat his head, and to do' and say such 
things as are usual to men in a transpbrt of grief.* Then Thales, 
taking him by the hand, said with a smile. These things which strike 

the rites of Cybele, into Scythia, contrary to the laws of his country. Though he 
performed those rites privately in a woody part of the country, a Scythian happened 
to see him, and acquainted the king with it, who came immedialely and shot him 
with an arrow upon the spot. — Herodot 1. iv. c. 76. ^ 

* Whether on this occasion, or on the real loss of a son, is uncertain, Solon, being 
desired not to weep, since weening would avail nothing ; he answered with much b»- 
manity and good sense, *« And for this cause I weep.*' 
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dawn 90 firm a man as Sdan^ kept me from marriage^ and frwn 
haoing cJnldren. But take courage^ my good friend, for not a toord 
of what has been told you is true. To neglect, however, the pro- 
curing of what is necessary or convenient in life, for fear of 
losing it, would be acting a very mean and absurd part. Her- 
mippus says, he took this story from PataBcus, who used to boast 
he had the soul of iEsop. 

When the Athenians, tired out with a long and troublesome 
war against the M egarensianS) for ^he isle of Salarois, made a 
law, that no one for the future, under pain of death, should either 
by speech or writing propose that the city should assert its claim 
to that island ; Solon was very uneasy at so dishonourable a decree, 
and seeing great part of the youth desirous to begin the war again, 
being restrained from it only by fear of the law, he feigned him- 
self insane ;* and a report spead irom his house into the city, that 
he was out of his senses. Privately, however, he had composed 
an elegy, and got it by heart, in order to repeat it in public ; thus 
prepared, he sallied out unexpectedly into the maiicet-place with 
a cap upon his head.f A great number of people flocking about 
him,, he got upon the herald's stone, and sung the elegy which 
begins thus : 

Hear and attend ; from Salamia 1 came 
To show your error. 

This composition is entitled ScdamiSy and consists of a hundred 
very beautiful Nnes. When Solon had done, his friends began 
to express their admiration, and Pisistratus, in particular, exerted 
himself in persuading the people to comply with his directions ; 
whereupon they repealed the law, once more undertook the war, 
and invested Solon with the command. The common account of 
his proceedings is this : He sailed with Pisistratus to Colias, and 
having seized the women who, according to the custom of the 
country, were offering sacrifice to Ceres there, he sent a trusty 
person to Salamis, who was to pretend he was a deserter, and to 
advise the Megarensians, if they bad a mind to seize the principal 
Athenian matrons, to set sail immediately for Colias. The Me. 
garensians readily embracing the proposal, and sending out a body 
of men, Solon discovered the ship as it put off from the island ; 
and causing the woihen directly to withdraw, ordered a number of 
young men, whose faces were yet smooth, to dress themselves in 
their habits, caps, and shoes. Thus with weapons concealed un 

* When the Atbenians were delirered from tbeir fears by the deatb of Epaminondas^ 
they began to squander away upon shows and plays the money that had been assigned 
for the pay of the army and navy, and at the same time they made it deatb for any one 
to propose a reformation. In that case. Demosthenes did not, like Solooj attack tbeir 
error under a pretence of insanity, but boldly and resolutely spoke against it, and by 
the force of his eloquence broucht them to correct it. 

t None wore caps but the sick. 

H 
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iet their clothes, they were to dance and play by the sea side till 
the enemy was landed, and the vessel near enough to be seized. 
Matters being thus ordered, the Megarensians were deceived with 
the appearance, and ran confusedly on shore, striving who should 
first lay hold on the women. But they met with so warm a recep- 
tion, that they were cut off to a man : and the Athenians embark- 
ing immediately for Salamis, took possession of the island. 

The Athenians soon after relapsed into their old disputes con- 
cerning the government ; for there were as many parties among 
them as there were different tracts of land in their country. The 
inhabitants of the mountainous part were for a democracy ; those 
of the plains for an oligarchy ; and those of the sea-coasts con* 
tending for a mixed kind of government, hindered the other two 
from gaining their point. At the same time, the inequality between 
the poor and the rich occasioned the greatest discord, and the state 
was in so dangerous a situation, that there seemed to be no way 
to quell the seditious, or to save it from ruin, but changing it to a 
monarchy. So greatly were the poor in debt to the rich, that they 
were obliged either to pay them a sixth part of the produce of the 
land, or else to engage their persons to their creditors, who might 
seize them on failure of payment. Accordingly some made slaves 
of them, and others sold them to foreigners. Nay, some parents 
were forced to sell their own children (for no law forbade it), and 
to quit the city, to avoid the severe treatment of those usurers. 
But the greater number, and men of the most spirit, agreed to 
stand by each other, and to bear such impositions no longer. They 
determined to choose a trusty person for their leader, to deliver 
those who had failed in their time of payment, to divide the land^ 
and to give an entire new face to the commonwealth. 

Then the most prudent of the Athenians cast their eyes upon 
Solon, as a man least obnoxious to either party, having neither 
been engaged in oppressions with the rich, nor entangled in neces- 
sities with the poor. Him, therefore, they entreated to assist the 
public in this exigency, and to compose their differences. Pha- 
nias the Lesbian asserts, indeed, that Solon, to save the state^ 
dealt artfully with both parties, and privately promised the poor a 
division of the lands, and the rich a confirmation of their securi- 
ties. At first he was loth to take the administration upon him 
by reason of the avarice of some, the insolence of others; but,, 
was, however, chosen archon next after Philombrotus, and at the 
same time arbitrator and lawgiver ; the rich accepting of him rea- 
dily, as one of them^ and the poor, as a good and worthy man. 
They tell us too, that a saying of his, which he had let faH some 
time before, that '' equality causes no war," was then much re- 
peated, and pleased both the rich and the poor ; the latter expect- 
ing to oome to a balance by their numbers and by the measure of 
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divided lands, and the fonner to preserve an equality at least by 
their dignity and power. Thus both parties being in great hopes, 
the heads of them were urgent with Solon to make himself king« 
and endeavoured to persuade him, that he might with better as- 
surance take upon him the direction of a city where he had the 
supreme authority. Nay, many of the citizens that leaned to 
neither party, seeing the intended change difficult to be effected 
by reason and law, were not against entrusting the government to 
the hands of one wise and just man. Some, moreover, acquaint 
nsy that he received this oracle from Apollo, 

Seiie, teiie the helm ; the reeling vessel guide, 
Wkl) Jttding patf iou stem the raging tide. 

Bis friends, in particular, told him it would appear that hp wanted 
courage, if he rejected the monarchy for fear of the name of ty., 
rant ; as if the whole and supreme power would not soon become 
a lawful sovereignty through the virtues of him who received it^ 
Thus formerly (said they) the Euboeans set up Tynnondas, and 
lately the Mitylenaeans Pittacus for their prince.'*' None of these 
things moved Solon from his purpose, and the answer he is said 
to have given to his friends is this, " Absolute monarchy is a fair 
field, but it has no outlet." And in one of his poems he thus 
addresses himselfto his friend Phocus : 

If I spared ray Qountiy, 

If gilded violence aod tyraooic swaj 
Could never charm me, thence no shame aecmes; 
Still the mild honour of my name I boast, 
And find my empire there. 

Whence it is evident that his reputation was very great, before he 
appeared in the character of a leeislator. As for the ridicule he 
was exposed to for rejecting kingly power he has described it in 
the following verses : 

Nor wisdom's palm nor deep-laid policy. 
Can Solon boast. For when its noblest blessings 
Heaven pour'd into his lap, he spurned them from hum 
Where was his sense and spirit, when enclos'd 
He ibund the choicest prey, nor deign'd to draw it ? 
Who to command fair Athens but one day^ 
Would not himself with all his race, have ftllen 
Contented on the morrow ? 

Thus he has introduced the multitude and men of low minds, a^ 
discoursing about him. But though he rejected absolute power, 

* PittacQs, one of the seven wise men of Greece, made himself master of Mitylene ; 
fat which Alonus, who was of the same town, contemporary with Pittacus, and as a 
poet, a friend to liberty, satirised him, as he did the other tyrants. Pittacus disre^ 
garded his censures ; and having by his authority quelled the seditions of his citizens, 
mod established peace and harmony among them, he voluntary quitted his piower» and 
restored his country to its liberty. 
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he proceeded with spirit in the administration ; he did not make 
any concessions in behalf of the powerful, nor, in the framing of 
his laws, did he indulge the humour of his constituents. Where 
the former establishment was tolerable, he neither applied reme- 
dies, nor used the incision-knife, lest he should put the whole in 
disorder, and not have power to settle or compose it afterwards in 
the temperature he could wish. He only made such alterations 
as he might bring the people to acquiesce in by persuasion, or 
compel them to by his authority, making, (as he says) ** force and 
right conspire." Hence it was, that having the question after- 
wards put to him, " Whether he had provided the best of laws for 
the Athenians?" He answered, ''The best they were capable of 
receiving." And as the Athenians used to qualify the harshness 
of things by giving them sofler and politer names, calling tributes 
cantrilmtianSj garrisons guards^ and prisons castles ; so Solon seems 
to be the first that distinguished the cancelling of debts by the 
name of a discharge* For this was the first of his public acts, 
that debts should be forgiven, and that no man for the future 
should take the body of his debtor for security. Though Andro- 
tion and some others say, that it was not by the cancelling of 
debts, but by moderating the interest, that the poor were reheved, 
they thought themselves so happy in it, that t^ey gave the name of 
discharge to this act of humanity, as well as to the enlarging of 
measures and the value of money, which weht along with it. For 
he ordered the miruB^ which before went but for seventy-three 
draehmas, to go for a hundred ; so that, as they^paid the same in 
value, but much less in weight, those that had great sums to pay 
were relieved, while such as received them were no losers. 

The greater part of writers, however, affirm, that it was the 
abolition of past securities that was called a dischargCy and with 
these the poems of Solon agree. For in them he values himself 
on haoing taken away the marks of mortgaged land,* which before 
were almost every where set up, and made free those fields which before 
were bound : and not only so, but of such citizens as were seizaMe 
by their creditors for debt — '' Some," he tells us, " he had brought 
back from other countries, where they had wandered so long, that 
they had forgot the Attic dialect, and others he had set at liberty, 
who had experienced a cruel slavery at home." 

This affair, indeed, brought upon him the greatest trouble he 
met with : for when he undertook the annulling of debts, and was 
considering of a suitable speech and a proper method of introduc- 
mg the business, he told some of his most intimate friends, namely 
Conon, Clinias, and Hipponicus, that he intended only to abolish 
the debts, and not to meddle with the lands. These friends of his 

* The Athenians had a cuttom of fixing up billets, to show that bouses or lands 
irare mortgaged. 
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hastening to make their advantage of the secret before the decree 
took place, borrowed large sums of the rich, and purchased estates 
with them. Afterwards, when the decree was published, they 
kept their possessions without paying the money they had taken 
up ; which brought great reflections upon Solon, as if he had not 
been imposed upon with the rest, but were rather an accomplice 
in the fraud. This charge, however, was soon removed, by his 
being the first to comply with the law, and remitting a debt of five 
talents, which he had out at interest. Others, among whom is 
Polyzelus the Rhodian, say it was fifteen talents. But his friends 
went by the name of Chreocopid(Bj or deU'Cutters^ ever after. 

The method he took satisfied neither the poor nor the rich. 
The latter were displeased by the cancelling of their bonds, and 
the former at not finding a division of lands : npon this they had 
fixed their hopes, and they complained that he had not, like Ly. 
curgus, made all the citizens equal in estate. Lycurgus, however, 
being the eleventh from. Hercules, and having reigned many years 
in LAcedaBmon, had acquired great authority, interest, and friends, 
of which he knew very well how to avail himself in setting up a 
new form of government. Yet he was obliged to have recourse to 
force rather than persuasion, and had an eye struck out in the 
dispute, before he could bring it to a lasting settlement, and estab- 
liidi such an union and equality, as left neither rich nor poor in the 
city. On the other hand, Solon's estate was but moderate, not 
superior to that of some commoners, and therefore he attempted 
not to erect such a commonwealth as that of Lycurgqs, consider, 
ing it as out of his pof^r ; he proceeded as far as he thought he 
could be supported by the confidence the people had in his probity 
and wisdom. 

That he answered not the expectations of the generality, but 
ofiTended them by falling short, appears from these verses of his«^ 

Those eyes, with joy once sparkling when Uiey view'd me, 
With cold, oblique fegard bebdd jne now. 

And a little after-^ 

Yet who but Solon 
Could have spoke peace to their tumultuous waves. 
And not have sunk beneath them f 

But being soon sensible of the utility of the decree, they laid aside 
their complaints, offered a public sacrifice, which they called sei" 
tacthia^ or the sacrifice of the discharge^ and constituted Solon 
lawgiver and superintendent of the commonwealth, committing to 
. him the regulation, not of a part only, but the whole, hiagistracies, 
assemblies, courts of judicature, and senate ; and leaving him to 
determine the qualification, number, and time of meeting for them 
all, as well as to abrogate or continue the former constitutions at 
his pleasure. 

6 
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Pint, then, he repealed the laws of Draco,* except those coa- 
cerning murder, because of the severity of the punishments they 
appointed, which for almost all offences were capital : even those 
that were convicted of idleness were to suffer death, and such as 
stole only a few apples or pot-herbs, were to be punished in the 
same manner as sacrilegious persons and murderers. Hence a 
saying of Demades, who lived long after, was much admired, that 
*< Draco wrote his laws not with ink, but with blood." And . he 
himself being asked, ** Why he made death the punishment for 
most offences 7" answered, ** Small ones deserve it, and 1 can find 
QO greater for the most heinous." 

In the next place, Solon took an estimate of the estates of the 
citizens, intending to leave the great offices in the hands of the 
rich, but to give the rest of the people a share in the other depart- 
ments which, they had not before. Such as had a yearly income 
of five hundred measures in wet and dry goods, he placed in the 
first rank, and called them Pentacodomedisnfd: The second con* 
sisted of those who could keep a horse, or whose lands produced 
three hundred measures ; these were of the efuesirian order, and 
called HippodateUmntes. And those of the third class, who had but 
two hundred measures, were called ZeugiUB^ The rest were named 
jPfbelM, and not admitted to any office ; they had only a right to 
appear and give their vote in the general assembly of the people* 
This seemed at first but a slight privilege, but afterwards became 
a matter of great importance : for most causes came at last to be 
decided by them ; and in such matters as were under the cognizance 
of the magistrates, there lay an appeal to the people* Besides, he 
Is said to have drawn up his laws in an obscure and ambiguous 
manner, on purpose to enlarge the authority of the popular tribu* 
nal. For as they could not adjust their differences by the letter 
of the law, they were obliged to have recourse to living judges ; 
I mean the whole body of citizens, who therefore had all contro* 
versies brought before them, and were in a manner superior to the 

* Draco wai archon in the aecond, though some say in the lait year of the thirty- 
ninth (»lympiad, about the year before Christ 623. Though the name of this great 
man occurs frequently in history, yet we no where find so much as ten lines together 
■ concerning him and his institutions. He may be considered as the first legislator at 
the Athenians; for the laws, or rather precepts, of Triptolemus were very few, via. 
Honour your parents; vsorskif ike gods ; hurt not anwuUa: Draco was the first of 
the Greeks that punished adultery with death: and he esteemed murder so high. a 
crime^ that to imprint a deep abhorrence of it in the minds of men, he ordaiDCHd that 
process should be carried on even against inanimate things, if they accidentally caused 
the death of any person. But liesides murder and adultery, which deserved death, 
he made a number of smaller offences capital: and that brought almost all his laws 
Into disuse. The extravagant severity of them, like an edm too finely ground, hin* 
derari his Viesmoi, as he called them, from striking deep. Porphyry {de tAeHnenl) 
has preserved one of them concerning divine worship : ** It is an everlasting law hi 
Attica, that the gods are to be worshipped and the heroes also, according to the cua- 
tom of our ancestors, and in private only with a proper address, first fruiti, and SB* 
nual libations." 
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laws. Of thia equality he himself takes notice in these words : 

By me the people held their native rigfati 
l/eiDJuied, unoppiese'd — The great icetfaiii'd 
From lawleii violeiioe, and the poor from rapiM^ 
By me, their mutual shield. 

Desirous yet farther to strengthen the common people, he empu#. 
ered any man whatever to enter an action for one who was injured* 
If a person was assaulted, or suffered damage or yiolence, another 
if able or willing to do it, might prosecute the offender. Thus 
the lawgiver wisely accustomed the citizens, as members of one 
body, to feel and to resent one another's injuries. And we are 
told of a saying of his agreeable to this law : being asked, ** What 
city was best modelled r' he answered, '* That where those who 
are not injured are no less ready to prosecute and punish offenders 
than those who are." 

When these points were adjusted, he established the council of 
the areop9gU8^ which was to consist of such as had borne the office 
ofdrcAcm, and hin^elf was one of the number. But observing 
that the people, now discharged from their debts, grew insolent 
and imperious, he proceeded to constitute another cotmcil or se- 
nate, of four hundred, a hundred out of each tribe, by whom all 
affairs were to be previously considered ; and ordered that no mat- 
ter, without their approbation, should be laid before the assembly. 
In the meantime the high court of the artopagua were to be the 
inspectors and guardians of the laws. Thus he supposed the com- 
monwealth, secttred by two councils, as by two archons, would 
be less liable to be shaken by tumults, and the people would be- 
come more orderly and peaceable. Most writers, as we have 
observed, affirm that the coimcil of the areapagu» was of Solon's 
appointing : and it seems greatly to confirm their assertion, that 
Draco has made no mention of the areopagites^ but in capital causes 
constantly addresses himself to the ephoa; yet the eighth law of 
Solon's thirteenth table is set down in these very woras, *^ Who- 
ever were declared infamous before Solon's archonship, let them 
be restored in honour, except such as, having been condemned in 
the areopaguSf or by the ephetm^ or by the kings in the Prytaneum^ 
for murder or robbery, or attempting to usurp the government, 
had fled their country before this law was made." This, on the 
contrary, shows,^ that before Solon was chief magistrate and de 
livered bis lawa, the council of the areopagua was in being. 

The most peculiar and surprising of his other laws, is that 
which declares the man infamous who stands neuter in time of se- 
dition. It seems, he would not have us be indifferent and unaf- 
fected with the fate of the public, when our own concerns are upon 
a safe bottom ; nor when we are in health, be insensible to the 
distempers and griefs of our country. He would have us espouse 
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the better and jueter cause, and hazard every thing in defence of 
ity rather than wait in safety to see which side the victory will in^ 
cline to. That law, too, seems quite ridiculous and absurd, which 
permits a rich heiress, whose husband happens to neglect her, to 
console herself with his nearest relations. In all other marriages, 
he ordered that no dowries should be given: the bride was to bring 
with her three suits of clothes, and some house.hold stuff of small 
value. For he did not choose that marriages should be made with 
mercenary or venal views, but would have that union cemented by 
the endearment of children, and every other instance of love and 
friendship. Nay, Dionysius himself, when his mother desired to 
be married to a young Syracusan, told her, ** He had indeed, by 
his tyranny, broke through the laws of his country, but he could 
not break through those of nature, by countenancing so dispropor- 
tionate a match." And surely such disorders should not be tole- 
rated in any state, nor such matches where there is no equality of 
years, or inducements of love, or probability that the end of mar* 
riage will be answered. 

That law of Solon is also justly commended, which forbids men 
to speak ill of the dead. For piety requires us to consider the de- 
ceased as sacred : justice calls upon us t^ spare those that are not 
in being ; and good policy, to prevent the perpetuating of hatred. 
He forbade his people also to revile the living, in a temple, in a 
court of justice, in the great assembly (>f the people, or at the pub- 
lic games. He , that offended in this respect, was to pay three 
drachmM to the person injured, and two to the public. Never to 
restrain anger is, indeed, a proof of weakness and a want of breed- 
ing ; and always to guard against it, is very difficult, and to some 
persons impossible^ 

His laws concerning wills has likewise its nperit. For before 
his time the Athenians were not allowed to dispose of their estates 
by will ; the houses and other substance of the deceased were to 
remain among his relations. But he permitted any one who had 
no children, to leave his possessions to whom he pleased ; thus 
preferring the tie of friendship to that of kindred, and choice to 
necessity, he gave every man the full and free disposal of his own. 
Yet he allowed not all sorts of legacies, but those only that were 
not extorted by frenzy, the consequence of disease or poisons, by 
imprisonment or violence, or the persuasions of a wife. For he « 
considered inducements, that operated against reason, as no better 
than force ; to be deceived was with him (he same thing as to be 
compelled ; and he looked upon pleasure to be as great a perverter 
as pain. 

He regulated, moreover, the journeys of women, their moorn- 
ings and sacrifices, and endeavoured to keep them clear of aU' 
disorder and excess. They were not to go out of town with move 
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than three habits; the. provisions they carriefl'with them, were not 
to exceed thOiValue of an obuhu ; their basket was not to be above 
a cubit high ; and in the night they were not to travel but- in a 
carriage, with a torch before them. At funerals they were forbid 
to tear themselves,* and no hired mourner was to utter lamentable 
notes, or to act any thing else that tended to excite sorrow. They 
were not permitted to sacrifice an ox on those occ^ions, or to bury 
more than three garments with the body; or to visit any tombs be- 
side those of their own family, except at the time of interment. 

As the city was filled with persons who assembled from all parts, 
on account of the great security in which people lived in Attica, 
Solon, observing thjs, and that the counti^ withal was poor and 
barren^ and that merchants who traffic by sea, do not juse to im- 
port their goods where they can. have nothing in exchange, turned 
the attention of the citizens to manufactures. For this purpose he 
made a law, tha£ no ann' ^l^nMl j K*» nhligt^A tn n^fiinf^ jiia father, 
if he had jiot taught him a tra de.f _ As for Ljcurgus, whose city 
iva?cTear1[>r6t rangers, and whose country, according to Euripides, 
was sufiicient for twice the number of inhabitants ; where there 
was, moreover, a multitude of Hdotest who were not only to be 
kept constantly employed, but to be humbled and worn out by ser- 
vitude : it was right for him to set the citizens free from laborious 
mechanic arts, and to employ them in arms, as the only art fit for 
them to lear^ and exercise. But Solon, rather adapting his laws 
to the state of his country, than his country to his laws, and pei*. 
ceiving that the soil of Attica, which hardly rewarded the husband- 
man's labour, was far from being capable of maintaining a lasy 
multitude, ordered that trades should be accounted honourable, 
that the council of the areopagus should examine into every man's 
means of subsisting, and chastise the idle. ' ^ 

As Attica was not supplied with water from perennial rivers, 
lakes, or springs, but chiefly by wells dug for that purpose, he made 
a law, that were there was a public well, all within the distance of 
four furlongs should make use of it : but where the distance was 

§reater, they were to provide a well of their own. And if they 
ug ten fathoms deep in their own ground, and could find no wa- 
ter, they had liberty to fill a vessel of six gallons twice a day at 
their neighbour's. Thus he thought it proper to assist persons in 

* Demogthenes (m Timocr.) recites Solon*s directions as to funerals as follows :— 
** Let the dead bodies be laid out in the house according as the deceased gave order, 
and the day following, before sun rise, carried forth. Whilst the body is carnringto 
the grave, let the men go before, the women follow. It shall not be tawful tor any 
woman to enter upon the goods of the dead, and to follow the body to the grate un- 
der threescore years of age, except such as are within the degrees of cousins." 

t He that was thrice convicted of idleness was to be declared infamous. Herodo- 
tus (1. vil) and Diodorus Siculos (1. i.) agree that a law of this kind was in use in 
Egypt. It is probable, therefore, that Solon, who was thorougbly aequaiattd with Ibe 
learning of that nation, bonrowed it firom them. 
I 6* 
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real necessity, but not to encourage idleness. His regulations with 
respect to the planting of tree^ were also very judicious. He who 
planted any tree in his field, was to place it at least five feet from 
his neighbour's ground ; and if it was a fig-tree or an olive, nine ; 
for these extend their' roots farther than others, and their neighs 
bourhood is prejudicial to some trees, not only as they take away 
the nourishment, but as their effluvia is noxious. He that would 
dig a pit or a ditch, was to dig it as far from another man's ground 
as it«wa3 deep : and if any one would raise stocks of bees, be was 
to place them three hundred feet from those already raised by 
another. 

Of all the products of the earth, he allowed none to be sold to 
strangers, but oil ; and whoever presumed to export any thing else, 
the archon was solemnly to declare him accursed, or pay himself a 
hundred drachma^ into the pubUc treasury. This law is in the 
first table. And therefore it is not absolutely improbable, what 
some affirm, that the exportation of figs was formerly forbidden, 
and that the informer against the delinquents was called a 
iycophant. 

He likewise enacted a law for reparation of damage received 
from beasts. A dog that had bit a man Was to be delivered up 
bound to a log four cubits long ;* an agreeable contrivance for 
security against such an animal. 

But the wisdom of the law concerning the naturalizing of foreign, 
ers is a little dubious ; because it forbids the freedom of the city 
to be granted to any but such as are for ever exiled from their 
own country, or transplant themselves to Athens with their whole 
family, for the sake of exercising some manual trade. This we 
are told, he did, not with a view to keep strangers at a distance, 
but rather to invite them to Athens, upon the sure hope of being 
admitted to the privilege of citizens : and he imagined the settle- 
ment of those might be entirely depended Upon, who had been 
driven from their native country, or had quitted it by choice. 

That law is peculiar to Solon, which regulates the going to 
entertainments made at the pubhc charge, by him called farasi* 
Uen, For he does not allow the same person to repair to them 
often, and he lays a penalty upon such as refuse to go when in- 
vited ; looking upon the former as a mark of epicurism, and the 
iatter of contempt of the public. 

All his laws were to continue in force for a hundred years, and 
were written on wooden tables, which might be turned round in the 
oblong cases that contained them. The Senate, in a body, bound 

* This law, aod WTeral others of Solon, when taken into the twelve tables. In the 
consulate of T. Romilius and C. Veturius, in the year of Rome, 293, the Romans 
aent deputies to Athens, to uanscribe his laws, and those of the other lawgivers of 
Ofct^Cfi, in order to (brm thereby a body of laws for Rome. 
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themselves by oath to establish the laws of Solon ; and the thestno- 
iheUBy or guardians of the laws, severally took an oath in a parti- 
cular form, by the stone in the market-place, that for every law 
they broke, each woidd dedicate a golden statue at Delphi of the 
same weight with himself. ^ 

Observing the irregularity of months, and that the moon nisither 
rose nor set at the same time with the sun, as it oflened happened 
that in the same day she overtook and passed by him, he ordered 
that day to be called bene kai nea (the old and the new) ; assign. 
ing the part of it before the conjunction to the old month, and the 
rest to the beginning of- the new. He seems, therefore, to have 
been the first who understood that verse in Homer, which makes 
mention of a day wherein '* the old month ended and the new be* 
gan." The day following he called the new nuxm. After the 
twentieth he counted not by addmg, but subtracting, to the thir- 
teenth, according to the decreasing phases of the moon. 

When his laws took place,* Solon had his visitors every day, 
finding fault with some 'of them, and commending others, or ad- 
vising him to make certain additions or retrenchments. , But the 
greater part came to <iesire a reason for this or that article, or a 
clear and precise explication qf the meaning and design. Sensi- 
ble that he could not well excuse himself from complying with 
their desires, and that, if he indulged their importunity, the doing 
it might give offence, be determined to withdraw from the diffi- 
culty, and to get rid at once of their cavils and exceptions. For, 
as he himself observes. 

Not all the greatest enterprise can please. 

Under pretence, therefore, of traffic, he set sail for another coun- 
try, having obtained leave of the Athenians for ten years absence. 
In that time he hoped his laws would become familiar to them« 
His first voyage was to Egypt, where he abode some time, as 

he himself relates. 

On the Canopian shore, by Nile's deep mouth. 

* Plutarch has only mentioned such of Solon's laws as he thought the roost singi> 
iar and remarkable : Diogenes Laertius, and Demosthenes have given us an account 
of some others that ought not to be forgotten : — ** Let not the guardian live in the same 
bouse with the mother of his wards. Let not the tuition of miners be committed to 
him who is next after them in the inheritance. Let not an engraver keep the im- 
pression of a seal he has engraved. Let him who puts out the eye of a man who has 
but one, lose both his own. If an archon is taken in liquor, let him be put to death. 
Let him who refuses to maintain his father and mother, be infamous; and so let him 
that has consumed his patrimony. Let him who refuses to go to war, flies, or behaves 
cowardly, be debarred the precincts of the fortan, and places of public worship. If 
a man surprises his wife in adultery, and lives with her afterwards, let him be deemed 
infomous. Let him who frequents the houses of io-vd women, be debarred from sp«bJl- 
ing in the assemblies of the people. Let a pander be pursued, and put to death if 
taken, if any man steal in the day-time, let him be carried to the eleven officers; if 
in the night, it shall he lawful to kill him in the act, ot to wound him in tiie pursuit, 
and carry him to the aforesaid c^Scers ; if he steals common things let him pay doubte, 
and, if the convictor thinkfi fit, be exposed in chains five days ; if be be guilty of sacti^ 
^ge, let him be put to death.'* 
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There he conversed on points of philosophy, with Psenophis the 
Heliopolitan, and Senchis the Saite, the most learned of the Egyp- 
tian priests ; and having an account from them of the Atlantic 
Island"" (as Plato informs us), he attempted to describe it to the 
Grecians in a poem. From Egypt he sailed to Cyprus, and there 
was honoured with the best regards of Philocyprus, one of the 
kings of that island, who reigned over a small city buiU by Demo- 
phon the son of Theseus, near the river Clarius, in a strong situ- 
ation indeed, but very indilTerent soil. As there was an agreeable 
plain below, Soloo persuaded him to build a larger and pleasauter 
city there, and to remove the inhabitants of the other to it. He 
also assisted in laying out the whole, and building it in the best 
manner for convenience and defence : so that Philocyprus in a 
short time had it so well peopled, as to excite the envy of the other 
princes. And, therefore, though the former city was called Au 
peioy yet in hoiiour of Solon, he called the new one Soli, He 
himself speaks of the building of this city, in his elegies, address. 
ing himself to Philopyprus ; 

For you be long the Soloo throne decreed I 
For you, a race of profipeiouB sons succeed ! 
If in those scenes, to her so justly dear. 
My hand a blooming city help*d to rear. 
May the sweet voice of smiling Venus bless^ 
And speed me home with honours and success ! 

As for his interview ^ith Croesus, some pretend to prove fVom 
chronology that it is fictitious. ^ But since the story is so famous, 
and so well attested, nay (what is more), so agreeable to Solon's 
character, so worthy of his wisdom and' magnanimity, I cannot 
prevail with myself to reject it for the sake of certain chronologi- 
cal tables, which thousands are correcting to this day, without being 
able to bring them to any certainty. Solon, then, is said to have 
gone to Sardis, at the request of Crossus ; and when he came there, 
he was affected much in the same manner as a person bom in an 
inland coimtry, when he first goes to see the ocean : for as he takes 
every great river he comes to for the sea, so Solon, as he passed 

* Plato finished this histtury from Solon's memoirs, as may be seen in his Tim9ua 
and Critias. He pre tepds, that this Atlantis, an island situated in the Atlantic ocean, 
was bigser.than Asia and Africa: and that notwithstandmg its vast extent, it was 
4rowne(r in one day and night. Diodorus Sicolus says, the Carthaginians, who dis* 
covered it, made it'deatb for any one to settle in it. Amidst a number of conjectures 
concerning it, one of the most probable is, that in those days the Africans had some 
knowledge of America. Another opinion worth mentioning is, that the AtlanHdeSj or 
Fortunait islands, were what we now call the Canaries. Homer thus describes 
thein: — 

Stem winter smiles on that auspicious clime : 

The fields, are florid with unfading pri.me. 

From the bleak pole no winds mcleinent blow. 

Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy snow; 

3ut from the breezy deep the blest inhale 

The fragrant murmur^ of the western gale. Fori. 
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through the court, and saw many of the nobility richly dressed, 
and walking in great pomp amidst a crowd of attendants apd guards, 
took each of them for Crossus. At last, when he was conducted 
into the presence, he found the king set off with whatever can be 
imagined curious and valuable, either in beauty of colours, elegance 
of goMen ornaments, or splendour of jewels ; in order that the gran- 
deur and variety of the scene might be as striking as possible. 

Solon, standing over against the throne, was not at all surprised, 
nor did he pay those compliments that were expected ; on the 
contrary, it was plain to all persons of discernment, that he despised 
such vain ostentation and littleness of pride. Croesus then ordered 
his treasures tO' be opened, and his magnificent apartments and 
furniture to be shown him: this was quite a needless trouble ; for 
Solon, in one view of the. king, was able to read his character. 
When he had seen all and was conducted back, Crcssus asked 
him, '* If he had ever beheld a happier man than he V* Solon an- 
swered, ** He had, and that the person was one Tellus, a plain, but 
worthy citizen of Athens, who left valuable children behind him, 
and who having been above the want of necessaries all his life, 
died gloriously fighting for his country." By this time he appeared 
to Croesus to be a strange uncouth kind of rustic, who did not mea. 
sure happiness by the quantity of gold and silver, but could prefer 
the life and death of a private and mean person to his high dignity 
and power. However, he asked him again, ** Whether, afler 
Tellus, he knew another happier man in the world ?" Solon an- 
swered, " Yes, Cleobis and Bitony famed for their brotherly affec- 
tion, and dutifiil behaviour to their mother ; for the oxen not being 
ready, they put themselves in the harness, and drew their mother 
to Juno's temple, who was extremely happy in having such sons, 
and moved forward amidst the blessings of the people. Afler the 
sacrifice, they drank a cheerful cup with their friends, and then 
lay down to rest, but rose no more; for they died in the night 
without sorrow or pain, in the midst of so much glory." ** Well," 
said Croesus, now highly displeased, '' and do you not then rank us 
in the number of happy men ?" ' Solon, unwilling either to flatter 
him, or to exasperate him more, replied, " King of Lydia, as God 
has given the Greeks a moderate proportion of other things, so 
likewise he has favoured them with a democratic spirit, and a liberal 
kind of wisdom, which has no taste for the splendours of royalty. 
Moreover, the vicissitudes of life suffer us not to be elated by any 
present good fortune, or to admire that felicity which is liable to 
change. Futurity carries for every man many various and uncer- 
tain events in its bosom. He, therefore, whom Heaven blesses 
with success to the last, is in our estimation the happy man. But 
the happiness of him who still lives, and has the dangers of life to 
encounter, appears to us no better than that of a champion, before 
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the combat is determilned, and while the crown is uncertaia.^ 
With these words Solon departed, leaving Croesus chagrined, but 
BOt instructed. 

At that time Maap, the fabulist-, was at the court of Croesus, 
who had sent for hijn, and caressed him not a little. He was con- 
cerned at the unkind reception Solon met with, and thereupon gave 
him this advice : " A man should either not converse with kings at 
all, or say what is agreeable to them." To which Solon replied, 
'* Nay, but he should either not do it all, or say what is useful to 
them." 

Though Croesus at that- time held our law-giver in contempt, 
yet when he was defeated, in his wars with Cyrus, when his city 
was taken, himself made prisoner, and laid bound upon the pile, 
m order to be burnt, in the presence of Cyrus and all the Persians, 
he cried t>ut as loud as he possibly could, '* Solon ! Solon ! Solon !" 
Cyrus, surprised at this, sent to inquire of him, " What God or 
man it was whom alone he thus invoked under so great a cala- 
mity ?" Croesus answered without the least disguise, *' He is one 
of the wise men of Greece, whom I sent for, not with a design to 
bear his wisdom, or to learn what might be of service to me, but 
that he might see and extend the reputation of that glory, the loss 
of which I find a much greater misfortune, than the possession of 
it was a blessing. My exalted state was only an exterior advan- 
tage, the happiness of opinion ; but the reverse plunges me into 
real suflTerings, and ends in misery irremediable. This was fore, 
seen by that great man, who, forming a conjecture of the future 
from what he then saw, advised me to consider the end of life, and 
not to rely or grow insolent upon uncertainties." When this was 
told Cyrus, who was a much wiser man than Croesus, finding So- 
lon's maxim confirmed by an example before him, he not only set 
Croesus at liberty, but honoured him with his protection as long 
as he lived. Thus Solon had the glory of saving the life of one 
of these kings, and of instructing the other. 

During his absence, the Athenians were much divided among 
themselves ; Lycurgus being at the head of the low country; Me- 
gacles, the son of Alcmseon, of the people that lived near the sea 
coast ; and Pisi stratus, of the mountaineers ; among which last 
was a multitude of labouring people, whose enmity was chiefly le- 
velled at the rich. Hence it was thatj though the city did observe 
Solon's laws, yet all expected some change, and were desirous 
of another establishment ; not in hopes of an equality, but with a 
view to be gainers by the alteration, and entirely to subdue those 
isbo differed from them. 

While matters stoocl thus, Solon arrived at Athens, where he 
was received with gr^at respect, and still held in veneration by all; 
but, by reason of )ds great age, he had neither the strength nor 
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Bpirit to act or speak in public as he had done. He therefore ap*- 
plied in private to the heads of the factions, and endeavoured tb 
appease and reconcile them. Pisistratiis seemed to give him 
greater attention than the rest ; for Pisistratus had an affable and 
engaging manner. He was a liberal benefactor to the poor ;* 
and even to his enemies he behaved with great candour. He coun- 
terfeited so dexterously the good qualities which nature had denied 
him, that he gained more credit than the real possessors of them, 
and stood foremost in the public esteem, in point of modeiatioB 
and equity, in zeal for the present government, and aversion to 
all that endeavoured at a change. With these arts he imposed 
upon the people: but Solon soon discovered his real character, 
and was the first to discern his insidious designs. Yet he did not 
absolutely break with him, but endeavoured to'soflen him, andad- 
vise him better; declaring both to him and others, that if ambition 
could but be banished from his'soul, and he could be cured of his 
desire of absolute power, there would not be a man bettet disposed, 
or a more worthy citizen in Athens. 

About this time, Thespis began to change the form of tragedy, 
and the novelty of the thing attracted many spectators ; for this 
was before any prize was proposed for those that excelled in this 
respect. Solon, who was always willing to hear and to learn, and 
in his old ag^ more inclined to any thing that might divert and en- 
tertain, particularly to music and good fellowship, went to see 
Thespis himself exhibit, as the custom of the ancient poets was* 
When the play was done, he called to Thespis,^ and asked him, 
** If he was not ashamed to tell so many lies before so great an 
assembly ? Thespis answered, " It was no great matter, if be-spoke 
or acted so in jest." To which Solon replied, striking the ground 
violently with his staff, *' If we encourage such jesting as this, we 
shall quickly find it in our contracts and agreements.'' 

Soon afler this Pisistratus, having wounded himself for the pur 
pose, drove in that condition into the market-place, and endea* 
voured to inflame the minds of the people, by telling them, his 
enemies had lain in wait for him, and treated him in this manner 
on account of his patriotism. Upon this, the multitude loudly ex« 
pressed their indignation : but Solon came up, and thus accosted 
him, Son of Hippocrates^ you act Horner^ s Ulysses but very indif* 
ferendy^ for he wounded himself to deceive his enemies^ hd you have 
done it to impose upon your countrymen. Notwithstanding this, the 
rabble were ready to take up arms for him : and a general assem- 

* By the poor we ue not to understand tuch as asked alms, for there were none 
such at Athens. »** In those days/* teys Isocrates, ** there was no citisen that died»of 
want, or begged in the streets, to the dishonour of the community.** This was owimg 
to the laws against idleness and prodigality, and the care which the areopagus to$ 

that every man should h^ye a Tisible livelihood. 
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bly of the people being summoned, Ariston made a motion, that.a 
body-guard of fifly dub-men should be assigned him. Solon stood 
up and opposed it with many arguments, of the same kind with 
those he has lefl us in his poems : 

You hang with rapture on hii hooey'd tonfue. 

And again, ^ 

Tour heart to public interest ever blind, 
Tour fox- like art still centres in yourselt 

But when he saw the poor behave in a riotous manner, and deter, 
mined to gratify Pisistratus at any rate, while the rich, out of fear, 
declined the opposition, he retired with this declaration ; that he 
had shown more wisdom than the former, in discerning what me- 
thod should have been taken ; and more courage than the latter, 
who did not want understanding, but spirit to oppose the establish- 
ment of a tyrant. The people hnving made the decree, did not 
curiously inquire into the number 'of guards which Pisistratus em- 
ployed, but visibly connived at his keeping as many as he pleased, 
till ' he seized the citadel. When this was done, and the city in 
great confusion, Megacles, with the re^ of the Alcmseonidee, im- 
mediately took to flight. But Solon, though he was now very old, 
and had none to second him^ appeared in public, and addi^sed 
himself to the citizens, sometimes upbraiding them with their past 
. indiscretion and cowardice, sometimes exhorting and encouraging 
them to stand up for their liberty. Then it was that he spoke those 
memorable words, It wovM have been easier for them to repress the 
advances of tyranny, and prevent its eMablisnment ; btd now it was 
established^ and grown to some height, it would be more glorious to 
demolish it. However, finding that their feard prevented their at- 
tention to what he said, he returned to his own house, and placed 
his weapons at the street door, with these words, / have done aU 
in my power to defend my country and its laws. This was his last 
public effort. Though some exhorted him to fly, he took no notice 
of their advice, but was composed enough to make verses, in 
which he thus reproaches the Athenians. 

If fear or folly has your rights betray*d, 

Let not the fault on righteons Heav'n be laid . 

Tou gave them guards : you rais'd your tyrants high, 

T' impose. the heavy yoke that draws the heaving sigh. 

Many of his friends, alarmed at this, told him the tyrant would 
tsertainly put him to death for it, and asked him what he trusted to, 
that he went such imprudent lengths . he answered,. To old age^r 
However, when Pisistratus had fully established himself, he made 
his court to Solon, and treated him with so much kindness and re- 
spect, that Solon became, as it were, his counsellor, and gave 
sanction to many of his proceedings. He observed the greatest 
part of Solon's laws, showing himself the example, and obliging 
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his friends to follow it. Thus when he was accused of murder be- 
fore the court of areopagusy he appeared in a modest manner to 
make his defence ; but his accuser dropped the impeachment* He 
likewise added other laws, one of which was, that persons maimed 
in the. tears, should be mainUnned at the public charge. Yet this, 
Heraclides tells us, was in pursuance of Solbn's plan, who had de- 
creed the same in the case of Thersippus. But according to The* 
ophrastus, Pisistratus, not Solon, made the law against idleness, 
which produced at once greater industry in the country, and tran- 
quillity in the city. 

Solon, moreover, attempted in verse a large description, or rather 
fabulous account of the Atlantic Island,'*' which he had learned of 
the wise men of Sais, and which particularly concerned the Athe- 
nians ; but by reason of his age, not want of leisure (as Plato 
would have it), he was apprehensive thi[t the work would be too 
much for him> and therefore did not go through with it. These 
verses are a proof that business was not the hindrance : 

X grow in learning as I grow in years. 

And again, 

V^ine, wit, anckbeauty, still their ciiarms bestow, 
Light all the shades of life, and cheer us as we go. 

Plato, ambitious to cultivate and adorn the subject of the Atlantic 
Island, as a delightful spot in some fair field unoccupied, to which 
also he had some claim, by his being related to Solon,f laid out 
magnificent courts and inclosures, and erected a grand entrance to 
it, such as no other story, fable, or poem ever had. But as he 
began it late, he ended his life before the work ; so that the more 
the reader is delighted with the part that is written, the more regret 
he has to find it unfinished. 

Heraclides Ponticus relates that Solon lived a considerable time 
after Pisistratus usurped the government ; but according to Phanias 
the Ephesian, not quite two years. For Pisistratus began his ty- 
ranny in the archonship of Comias ; and Phanias tells us Solon died 
in the archonship of Hegestratus, the immediate successor to 
Comias. 

* This fable imported, that the people of Atlantis, having subdued all Lybia, and 
a great part of Europe, threatened Egypt and Greece ; but the Athenians making head 
against their yictorious army, overthrew them in several engagements, and confined 
them 10 their own island. 

t PIato*8 mother was a descendant of tha brother of Solon. 
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FlQwriihed 471 yean before Christ. 

THE fiunilj of Themutocles was too obflcure to rajae him to 
distinction. . He was the son of Neocles, an inferior citizen of 
Athens, of the ward of Phrear, and the tribe of Leontis. Bj his 
mother's side, he is said to have been illegitimate,* according to 
the following verses : 

Though born io Tbrace, Abracooon m j name, 
My wn mrols me in the liitt of fiune, 
Tbe gp«at TtaemMtocIes, 

Yet Phanias writes, that the mother of Themistocles was of 
Caria, not of Thrace, and that her name was not Ahrotonon, but 
Euterpe. Neanthes mentions Halicamassus as the city to which 
she- belonged. But be that as it may, when all the illegitimate 
youth assembled at Cynosarges, in the wrestling ring dedicated 
to Hercules, without the gates, which was appointed for that pur- 
pose, because Hercules himself was not altogether of divine ex- 
traction, but had a mortal for his mother ; Themistocles found 
means to persuade some of the young noblemen to go to Cjrnos- 
arges, and take their exercise with him. This was an ingenious 
contrivance to take away the distinction between the illegitimate 
or aliens, and the legitimate, whose parents were both Athenians. 

When a boy, he was full of spirit and fire, quick of apprehen- 
sion, naturally inclined to bold attenqrts, and likely to make a 
great statesman. His hours of leisure and vacation he wpeai not 
like other boys, in idleness and play ; but he was always invent- 
ing and composing declamations; the subjects of which were 
either the impeachment or defence of some of his school-fellows : 
so that his master would oflen say, '* Boy, you will be nothing 
common or indifferent ; you will either bo a blessing or a curse 
to the community." As for moral philosophy, and the polite arts, 
he learned them but slowly, and with little satisfaction ; but in- 
stnictions in political knowledge, and the administration of public 
affairs, he received with an attention above his years : because 
they suited his genius. When, therefore, he was laughed at, long 
after, in company where free scope was given to raillery, by per- 
sons who passed as more accomplished in what was called genteel 
breeding, he was obliged to answer them with some asperity : 
" 'Tis true I never learned how to tune a harp, or play upon a lute, 

* It was a law at Athent, that every citizen who toad a foreigner to b't mother, 
should be deemed a bastard, though bom in wedlock, and should conseqaentlj be 
incapable of inheriting his father's estate. ^ 
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but I know how to raise a small 4Uid iaeoDsiderable city to glory 
and greatness." 

In the first sallies of youth, he was irregular and unsteady; as 
he followed bis own disposition without any moral restraints. He 
lived in extremes, and those extremes were often of the worst 
kind. But he seemed to apologize for this afterwards, when he 
observed^ that the " wildest colt^ make the best horses, when they 
come to be properly broke and managed." 

Themistocles had an early and violent inclination for public bu- 
siness, and was so strongly smitten with the love of glory, and an 
ambition of the highest station, that he involved himself in trouble- 
some quarrels with persons of the first rank and influence in the 
state, particularly with Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, who al- 
ways opposed him. Their enn^ity began early* but the cause, as 
Ariston the philosopher relates, was nothing more than their re- 
gard for Ptesileus of Teos. After this, their disputes continued 
about public affairs : and the dissimilarity of their lives and man 
ners naturally to it. Aristides was of a mild temper, and of great 
probity. He managed the concerns of government with inflexible 
justice, not with a view to ingratiate himself with the people, or to 
promote his own glory, but solely for the advantage and safety of 
the state. He was, therefore, necessarily obliged to oppose The- 
mistocles, and to prevent his promotion, because he frequently 
put the people upon unwarrantable enterprises, and was ambitious 
of introducing great innovations. Indeed, Themistocles was so 
carried away with the love of glory, so immoderately desirous of 
distinguishing himself by some great action, that, though he was 
very young when the battle of Marathon was fought, and when the 
generalship of Miltiades was every where extolled, yet even then 
he was observed to keep much alone, to be very pensive, to watch 
whole nights, and not to attend the usual entertainments : when he 
was asked the reaspn by his friends, who wondered ai the change, 
he said, '* The trophies of Miltiades would not suBer him to sleep," 
While others imagined the defeat of the Persians at Marathon had 
put an end to the war, he considered it as the beginning of greater 
conflicts ; and, for the benefit of Greece, he, was always preparing 
himself and the Athenians against those conflicts, because he fore- 
saw them at a distance. 

And, in the first place, .whereas the Athenians had used to share 
the revenue of the silver mines of Laurium among themselves, he 
alone had the courage to make a motion to the people, that they 
should divide them in that manner no longer, but build with them 
a number of galleys to be employed in the war against the Egi- 
netse, who then made a considerable figure in Greece, and, by 
means of their numerous navy, were masters of the sea. By sea- 
sonably stirring up the resentment and emulation of his countrymen 
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against these islanders, he the more easily prevailed with them to 
provide themselves with ships, than if he had displayed the terrors 
of Darius, and the Persians, who were at a greater distance, and 
of whose coming they had no great apprehensions. With this 
money, a hundred galleys with three banks of oars' were built, 
which afterwards fought against Xerxes. From this step he pro. 
ceeded to others, in order to draw the attention of the Athenians 
to maritime affairs, and to convince them, that, though by land 
they were not able to cope with their neighbours, yet with a naval 
force they might not only repel the barbarians, but hold all Greece 
in subjection. Thus of good land forces, as Platp says, he made ' 
them mariners and seamen, and brought upon himself the asper- 
sion of taking from his countrymen the spear and the shield, and 
sending them to the bench and the oar. 

Stesimbrotus writes, that Themistocles effected this, in spite of 
the opposition of Miltiades. Whether by this proceeding he cor- 
rupted the simplicity of the Athenian constitution, is a speculation 
not proper to be indulged in here. But that the Greeks owed their 
safety to these naval applications, and that those ships re-estab- 
lished the city of Athens afler it had been destroyed (to omit other 
proofs), Xerxes himself is a sufficient witness. For, af^er his de- 
feat at sea, he was no longer able to make head against the Athe- 
nians, though his land forces remained entire : and it seems to me, 
that he left Mardontus rather to prevent a pursuit, than with any 
hope of his bringing Greece into subjection. 

Some authors write, that Themistocles was intent upon the ac* 
quisition of money, with a view to spend it profusely : and indeed, 
for his frequent sacrifices, he had need of a large supply. Yet 
others, on the contrary, accuse him of meanness and attention to 
trifles, and say he even sold presents that were made him for his 
table. 

In ambition, however, he had no equal. For when he was yet 
young, and but little known, he prevailed upon Epicles of Her- 
mione, a performer upon the lyre, much valued by the Athenians, 
to practise at his house : hoping by this means to draw a great 
nwnber of people thither. And when he went to the Olympic 
games, he endeavoured to equal or exceed Cimon, in the elegance 
of his table, the splendour of his pavilions, and other expenses of 
his train. These things, however, were not agreeable to the Greeks, 
They looked upon them as suitable to a young man of a noble fa- 
mily ; but when an obscure person set himself up so much above 
his fortune, he gained nothing by it but the imputation of vanity. 
He exhibited a tragedy* too at his own expense, and gained the 

* Tragedy at this time was just arrived at perfection : and so great a taste had the* 
Athenians for this kind of entertainment, that the principal persons in the common* 
wmlth could not oblige them more, tbaii by exhibiting the best tragedy with the most 
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prize with his tragedians, at a time when those entertainmeiits 
were pursued with great avidity and emulation* In memory of his 
success, he put up this inscription, "* Themistocles the Phrearian 
exhibited the tragedy, Phrynicus composed it,* Adimantus pre- 
sided." This gained him popularity ; and what added to it was, 
his charging his memory with the names of the citizens ; so that 
he readily called each by his own* He was an impartial judge 
too, in the causes that were brought before him ; and Simonides 
of Ceosf making an unreasonable request to him when archan, he 
answered, ** Neither would you be a good poet, if you transgressed 
the rules of harmony ; nor I a good magistrate, if I granted your 
petition contrary to law." Another time he rallied Simonides for 
his absurdity in abusing the Corinthians, who inhabited so elegant 
a city ; and having his own picture drawn, when he had so ill- 
favoured an aspect 

At length, having attained to a great height of power and popu. 
larity, his faction prevailed, and he procured the banishment of 
Arislides by what is called the Oslraeism.t 

The Modes now preparing to invade Greece again, the Athe* 
nians considered who should be their general ; and many (we are 
told) thinking the commission dangerous, declined it. But £pi- 
eydes, the son of Euphemides a man of more eloquence than 
courage, and capable withal of being bribed, solicited it, and was 
likely to be chosen. Themistocles, fearing the consequence would 
be fatal to the public, if the cApice fell upon Epicydes, prevailed 
upon him by pecuniary considerations to drop his pretensions. 

As soon as he had taken the command, he endeavoured to per- 
saade the people to quit the city, to emburk on board their ships, 
and to meet the barbarians at as great a distance from Greece as pos- 
sible. But many opposing it, he marched at the head of a great 
army, together with the Lacedaemonians, to Tempo, intending to 

elegant decorations. Public prizei were appointed for those that excelled in this re* 
spect; and it was matter of creat emulation to gain them. 

* Phrynicus was the disciple of Tbespis, who was esteemed the inventor of tragedy 
He was the first that brought female actors upon the stage. His chief plays were Ac> 
taeon, Alcestis, and the Danaides. JEschylut was his contemporary. 

f Simonides celebrated the battles of Marathon and Salamis in his poems ; and was 
the author of several odes and elegies : seme of which are still extant and well known. 
He was much in the &voar of Pausanias, king of Sparta, and of Hiero, king of Siqily. 

f'lato had so high an opinion of bis merit, that he gave him the epithet of divine. He 
ied in the first year of the 78th Olympiad, at almost ninety years of age; so that he 
was very near fourscore when he described the battle of Salamis. 

X It is not certain by whom the Ostracism was introduced : some say, by Pisistratus, 
or rather by his eons : others, by Clisthenes : .ind others, make it as ancient as the 
time of Theseus. By this, men, who became powerful to such a degree as to threaten 
the state with danger, were banished for ten years: and tbey were to quit the Athe- 
nian territories in ten days. The method of it was this ; every citizen took a piece of 
broken pdt or shell, on which he wrote the name of the person he would have banished. 
This done, the magistrates counted the shells; and, if they amounted to 6000, sorted 
them ; and the man whose name was found on the greatest number of shells, was of 

course exiled for ten vears. ' 

7* 
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cover Thenaly, which had not as yet declared for the P^raiana* 
When he returned without effecting any thing, the Theseaiiana 
having embraced the king's party, and all the country as far as 
Bcsotia following their example, the Athenians were more willing 
to hearken to his proposal to fight the enemy at sea, and sent him 
with a fleet to guard the straits of Artimisium."*^ 

When the fleets of the severad states were joined, and the 
majority were of opinion, that Eurybiades should have the chief 
command, and with his Lacedaemonians begin the engagenrent, 
the Athenians, who had a greater number of ships than all the rest 
united,f thought it an indignity to part with the place of honour. 
But liiemistocles, perceiving the danger of any disagreement at 
that time, gave up the command to Eurybiades, and satisfied the 
Athenians, by representing to them, that, if they behaved like men 
in that war, the Grecians would voluntary yield them the superi- 
ority for the future. To him, therefore, Greece seems to owe her 
preservation, and the Athenians in particular the distinguished 
glory of surpassing their enemies in valour, and their allies in 
moderation* 

The Persian fleet coming up to Aphetss, Eurybiades was asto 
nished at such an appearance of ships, particularly when he was 
infi-rmed that there were two hundred more sailing round Sciathus. 
He therefore was desirous, without loss of time, to draw nearer to 
Greece, and to keep close to the Peloponnesian coast, where he 
might have an army occasionally to assist the fleet;, for he con- 
sidered the naval force of the Persians as invincible. Upon this, 
the EubcBans, apprehensive that the Greeks would forsake them, 
sent Pelagon to neeociate privately with Themistocles, and to ofler 
him aiarge smn of money. He took the money, and gave it (as 
Herodotus writes) to Eurybiades4 Finding himself most opposed 
in his designs by Ar6hteles, captain of the sacred gaUey,^ who had 

* At the same time that the Greeks thought of defending the pass of Thermopyle 
by land, they sent a fleet to hinder the passage of the Persian navy through the straits 
of Eiilxsa, which fleet rendezvoused at Artemisium. 

t Herodotus tells us, in the beginning of his eighth book, that the Athenians fur- 
nished 127 vessels, and that the whole complement of the rest of the Greeks amounted 
to no more than 151 ; of which twenty belonged likewise to the Athenians, who bad 
lent them to the Chalcidians. 

I According to Herodotus, the afiair was thus: — The Euboeans, not being able to 
prevail with Eurybiades to remain on their coait (ill they could carry off their wives 
and children, addressed themselves to Themistocles, and made him a present of thirty 
talents. He took the money, and with five talents bribed Eurybiades. Then Adia- 
mantbus the Corinthian, being the only commander who insisted on weighing anchor, 
Themistocles went on board him, and told him in a few words,^^" Adiamanthus, you 
shall not abandon us, for I will give you a greater present for doing your duty, than 
the king of Medes would send you for deserting the Allies ;^ which he performed, by 
sending him three talents on board Thus he did what the Euboeans requested, and 
saved twenty two talents for himself. 

\ The tacred galley was that which the Athenians sent every year to Delos, with 
sacrifices for Apollo ; and they pretend it was the same in which Theseus carried the 
tribute to Crete. 
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not money to pay his men, and therefore intended immediately to 
Withdraw : he sa incensed his countrymen against him, that they 
verit in a tumultuous manner on board his ship and took from him 
what he had provided for bis supper. Arch^eies being muph pro- 
voked at this insult, Themistocies sent him in a chest a quantity of 
provisions, and at the bottom of it a talent of sUver, and desired 
him to refresh himself that evening, and to satisfy his crew in the 
morning ; otherwise he would accuse him to the Athenians of hav- 
ing received a bribe from the enemy. 

Though the several engagaments* with the Persian fleet in the 
straits of £uboea^^ere not decisive, yet they were of great advan- 
tage to the Greeks, who learned by experience, that neither the 
number of ships, nor the beauty and splendour of their wiiaments, 
nor the vaunting shoutsand songs of the barbarians, have any thin(^ 
dreadful in them to aien who know how to fight hand to hand, and 
are determined to behave gallantly. These things they were 
taught 10 despise, when they came to close action and grappled 
with the foe. In this case Pindar's sentiments appear just, when 
be says of the fight at Artemisium, 

^was then that Athens the foundation laid 
Of Libcrty*8 fiiir ttrueture. 

Indeed, intrepid courage is the commencement of victory^ 

The news of what had happened at Thermopylae being brought 
to Artemisium,f when the confederates were informed that Leonidas 
was slain there, and Xerxes master of the passages by land, they 
sailed back to Greece i and the Athenians, elate with their late 
distinguished valour, brought up the rear. As Themistocies sailed 
along the coasts, wherever he saw any harbours or places proper 
for the enemy's ships to put in at, he took such stones as he 
happened to find, or caused to be brought thither for the purpose, 
and set them up in the ports and watering-places, with the follow, 
ing inscription engraved in large characters, and addressed to the 
louians : " Let the lonians^ if it be possible, come over to the 
Greeks, from whom they are descended, and who now risk their 
lives for their liberty. If this be impracticable, let them at least 
perplex die barbarians, and put them in disorder, in time of action." 

^ * They came to three several engagements within three days, in the last of which 
Cliuas, the fiither of AlcibiadeB, perwrmed wonders. He had, at bis own expense, 
fitted out a ship which carried two buadred mea. 

t The last engagemeat at ThernopylsBt wherein Xerxes forced the passes of the 
mountain!, by the defeat of the LacecMBfooniaiis, Thespians, and Thebans^ who had 
been left to fuard them, happened on the ssiroe (Uy with the battle at Artimisium ; and 
the news of it was brought to Themistocies by an Athenian called Abrooichus. 
Though the action at Thermopyln had not an umnediate relation to Themistocies, yet 
it would have tended more to the glory of that general, if Plutarch had uken greater 
notice of it ; since the advantage gained there by Xsrxes, opened Greece to bin, and 
rendered him much m6re foroMdable. Thermopyhe is well known to be a narrow 
pass in the nioumains near the Euripus. 
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By this he hoped either to hhng the lonians over to his side, or to 
sow discord amoDg them, by causing them to be suspected by the 
Persians. 

Though Xerxes had passed through Doris down to Phocis, and 
was burning and destroying the Phocian cities, yet the Greeks 
sent them no succours. And, notwithstanding all the entreaties 
the Athenians could, use to prevail with the confederates, to repair 
with them into Boeotia, and cover the frontiers of Attica^ as they 
had sent a fleet to Artemisium to serve the common cause, no one 
gave ear to their request. All eyes were turned upon Pelopon- 
nesus, and all were determined to collect their forces within the 
Isthmus, and to build a wall across it from sea to sea. The Athe* 
nians were greatly incensed to see themselves thus betrayed, and, 
at the same time, dejected and discouraged at so general a defec- 
tion. They alone could not think of giving battle to so prodigious 
an army. To quit the city, and embark on board their ships, was 
the only expedient at present : and this the generality were very 
unwillmg to hearken to, as they could neither have any great 
ambition for victory, nor idea of safety, when they had left the 
temples of their gods and the monuments of their ancestors. 

Themistocles, perceiving that he could not by the force of human 
reason prevail with the multitudes,* set his machinery to work, as 
a poet would do in a tragedy, and had recourse to prodigies and 
oracles. The prodigy he availed himself of, was the disappearing 
of the dragon of Mmerva, which at that time quitted the holy place ; 
and the priests finding the daily offerings set before it untouched, 
gave it out among the people, at the suggestion of Themistocles, 
that the goddess had forsaken the city, and that she oflered to 
conduct them to sea. ~ Moreover, by way of explaining to the 
people an oracle then received,f he told them, that, by toooden 
toaU8f there could not possibly be any thing meant but ships ; and 
that Apollo, now called Salamis cZmne, not tnretched and unfortu- 
nate as formerly, signified by such an epithet, that it would be pro- 
ductive of sonie great advantage to Greece. His councils pre- 

* He prevailed so effectually at last, that the Athenians stoned Cyrisilus, an orator, 
who vehemently opposed him ; and urged all t\ie common topics of love to the place 
of one's birth, and the affection to wives and helpless in&nts. The women, too, to 
show how far Ihey were from desiring that the cause of Greece should suffer for them, 
stoned his wife. 

f This was the second oracle which the Athenian deputies received from Aristo- 
nice, ptiestess of Apollo. Many were of opinion, that, by the walls of wood which 
she aovised them to nave recourse to, was meant the citadel, because it was palisaded ; 
but others thought it could intend nothing but ibipa The maintainers of the former 
opinion urged against such as supported the latter, that the last line but one of the 
oracle was directly asninst him, and that, without question, it portended the destruc- 
tion of the Athenian fleet near Salamia Themistocles allied in ansxrer, that if the 
oracle had intended to foretell the destruction of the Athenians, it would not have 
called it the divine Salamis, but the unhap{iy; and that, whereas, the unfortunate in 
the oracle were styled the sons of women, it could mean norther than the Persians, 
who were scandalously effeminate.— Herocfof. 1. vii. c. 143, 144 
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Vt^iled, and he proposed a decree, that the city should he left to 
the protection of Minerva,* the tutelary goddess of the Athenians ; 
that the young men should go on board the ships ; and that every 
one should provide as well as he possibly could for the safety of the 
children, the women, and the slaves. 

When this decree wai^ made,: most of the Athenians removed 
thei^ parents and wives to Trcezene, where they were received with 
a generous hospitality. The TroBzenians came to a resolution to 
maintain them at the public expense, for which purpose they al- 
lowed each of them two aboli a day f they permitted the children 
to gather fruit wherever they pleased, and providing for their edu- 
cation by paying their tutors. This order was procured by Nica- 
goras. ' 

The embarkation of the people of Athens was a very affecting 
scene. What pity ! what admiration of the firmness of those men, 
who, sending their parents and families to a distant place, unmoved 
with their cries, their tears, or embraces, had the fortitude to leave 
the city, and embark for Salamis ! What greatly heightened the 
distress, was the number of citizens whom they were forced to leave 
behind, because of their extreme old age.f And some emotions of 
tenderness were due even to the tame doznestic animals, which, 
running to the shore with lamentable bowlings expressed their 
affection and regret for the persons that had fed them. One of 
these, a dog, that belonged^ to Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, 
unwilling to be lefl behind, is said to have lept into the sea, and to 
have swam by the side of the ship, till it reached Salamis, where, 
quite spent with toil, it died immediately. 

To these great actions of Themistocles may be added the fol- 
lowing : he perceived that Aristides was much regretted by the 
people, who were apprehensive that, out of revenge, he might join 
the Persians, and de great prejudice to the cause of Greece ; he, 
therefore, caused a decree to be made, that all who had been 
banished only for a time, should have leave to return, and by their 
council and valour assist their fellow-citizens in the preservation 
of their country. 

Eurybiades, by reason of the dignity of Sparta, had the com* 
mand of the fleet : W as he was apprehensive of the danger,:^ he 
proposed to set sail for the Isthmusy and fix his station near the 

* But how was this, when he had before told the people, that Minerva bad forsaken 
the city ? 

f In this description, we find strong traces of Plutarch*s humanity and good na > 
ture. 

X It does not appear that Eurybiades wanted courage. After Xerxes had gained 
the pass of Thermopylo}, it was the general opinion of the chief offioers^ of the con- 
federate fleet assembled in council (except thos* of Athens,) that their only resource 
was to build a strong wall across the isthmus, and to defend relopoonesus against the 
Persians. Besides, the Lacedemonians, who were impartial judges of men and 
^inSBf gate the palm of valour to Eurybiades, and that of prudence to Themistocles. 

L 
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Peloponnesian army. Themistocles, however, opposed it; and 
the account we have of the conference on that occasion deserves to 
be mentioned. When Eurybiades said,* *' Do not you know, The- 
mistocles, that, in the public games, such as rise up before their 
turn are chastised for it ?" — " Yes," answered Themistocles ; " yet 
such as are left behind never gain the crown." Eurybiades^ upon 
this, liiling up his stafF, as if he intended to strike him, Themistocles 
said, ^* Strike if you please, but hear me." The Laceda^ikionians, 
admiring his command of temper, bade him speak what he had to say : 
and Themistocles was* leadins him back to the subject, when one 
of the officers thus interrupted liim, <* It ill becomes you who have 
no city, to advise us to quit our habitations and abandon our coun* 
try." Themistocles retorted upon him thus : " Wretch that thou 
art, we have indeed left our walls and hoiises, not choosing, for the 
sake of those inanimate things, to become slaves ; yet we have 
still the most respectable city of Greece, in these two hundred 
ships, which are here ready to defend you, if you will give them 
leave. But if you forsake and betray us a second time, Greece 
shall soon find the Athenians possessed of as free a city, and as 
valuable a country, as that which they have quitted." These 
words struck Eurybiades with the apprehension that the Athenians 
might fall off from him., We are told, also, that as a certain £re.> 
trian was attempting to speak, Themistocles said, *' What have you^ 
too, something to say about wa.r, who are like the fish that has a 
sword, but no heart." 

While Themistocles was thus maintaining his argument upon 
deck some tell us an owl was seen flying to the right of the fleet,f 
which came and perched upon the shrouds. This omen deter- 
mined the confederates to accede to his opinion, and to prepare for 
a sea-fight. But no sooner did the enemy's fleet appear advanc- 
ing towards the harbour of Phalerus in Attica, and covering all the 
neighbouring coasts, while Xerxes himself was seen marching 
his land-forces to the shore, than the Greeks, struck with the sight 
of such prodigious armaments, began to forget the counsel of The- 
mistocles, and the Peloponnesians once more looked towards the 
Isthmus. Nay they resolved to set sail that very night, and such 
orders were given to all the pilots. Themistocles, greatly con- 
cerned that the Greeks were going to give up the advantage of 
their station in the straits, and to retire to their respective coun- 
tries, contrived that stratagem which was put in execution by 
Sicinus. This Sicinus was of Persian extraction, and a captive, 
but much attached to Themistocles, and the tutor of his children. 

* Herodotus sayi, this conversation passed between Adiamantbut, general of tbe 
Corinthians, and Themisuicles ; but Plutarch relates it with more probability of Eury- 
biades, who was commander in chief. 

f The owl was sacred to Minerra, the protectress of tlic Athenians. 
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On this occasion Themistocles sent him privately to the king of 
Persia, with orders to tell him, that the commander of the Athenians, 
having espoused his interest, was the first to inform him of the in- 
tended flight of the Greeks ; and that he exhorted him not to suf- 
fer them to escape ; but while they were in this confusion, and at a 
distance from their land forces, to attack and destroy their whole 
navy. * ' 

Xerxes took this information kindly, supposing it to proceed 
from friendship, and immediately gave orders to his officers, with 
two hundred ships, to surround all the passages, and to enclose 
the islands, that none of the Greeks might escape, and then to fol- 
low with the rest of the ships at their leisure. AriBtides,'the son 
of Lysiniachus, was the first who perceived this motion of the 
enemy ; and though he was not in friendship with ThemiMocles, 
but had been banished by his means, he went to him and told him 
they were surrounded by the enemy. Themistocles, knowing his 
probity, and charmed with his coming to give this intelligence, ac- 
quainted him with the affair of Sicinus, and entreated him to lend 
him his assistance to keep the Greeks in their station ; and, as they 
had a confidence in his honour, to persiiade them to come tp an en- 
gagement in the straits. Aristides approved the proceedings of 
Themistocles, and going to the other admirals and captains, en- 
couraged them to engage. While they hardly gave credit to his 
report, a Tenian galley, commanded by Paretius, came over from 
the enemy to bring the same account ; so that indignation, added 
to necessity, excited the Greeks to the combat.* 

As soon as it was day, Xerxes sat down on an eminence to view 
the fleet and its order of battle. He placed himself, as Phanodemus 
writes, above the temple of Hercules, where the isle of Salamis is 
separated from Attica by a narrow frith ; but according to Aoesto- 
dorus, on the confines of Megara, upon a spot called KeratOf " The 
Horns." J9e was seated on a throne of gold,f and had many se- 
cretaries about him, whose business it was to write down the par- 
ticulars of the action. 

As to the number of the Persian ships, the poet iBschylus 

* The different conduct of the Spartans and the Athenians on this occasion seems 
to show how much superior the accommodating laws of Solon were to the austere dis- 
cipline of Lycui^us. Indeed, while the institutions of the latter remained in force, the 
LacedsBmonians were the greatest of all people. But that was impossible. The severity 
of Lj'curgus^s legislation naturally tended to destroy it. Nor was this all. From the 
extremes of abstemious hardships, the next step was not to a moderate enjoyment of 
life, but to all the licentiousness of the most effeminate luxury. The laws of Lycur* 
gus made men of the Spartan women ^ when they were brakeo, they made women of 
the men. ^^^Si^^ 

f This throne, or seat, whether of gold or silver, or both, was taken and carried to 
Athens, where it was Consecrated in the temple of Minerva, with the gplden satire of 
Mardonius, which was taken afterwards in the battle of Plataea. Demosthenes calls it 
a chairwith silver Jeft. 
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speaks of ft, in his tragedy entitled Per.9a;, as a matter he was well as- 
sured of. 

A thousand ships (for well I know. the number) 
. The Persiko flag obeyed . two buodred more 
And seven overspread the seas. 

The Athenians had only 'one hundred and eighty galleys ; each 
carried eighteen men that fought upon deck, four of whom were 
archers, and the rest heavy armed. 

If Tbemistocles was happy in choosing a place for action, he 
was no less so in taking advantage of a proper time for it ; for he 
would not engage the enemy, till that time of day when a brisk 
wind usually arises from, the sea, which occasions a high surf in 
the channel. This was no inconvenience to the Grecian vessels, 
tvhich were low built and well compacted ; but a very great one to 
the Persian ships, which had high sterns and lofry decks, and were 
heavy and unwieldy ; for it caused them to veer in such a manner, 
that their sides were exposed to the Greeks, who attacked them 
furiously. During the engagement, great attention was given to 
the motions of Tbemistocles, as it was believed he knew best how 
to proceed. Ariamenes, the Persian admiral, a man of distinguished 
honour, and by far the bravest of the king's brothers, directed his 
manoeuvres chiefly against him. His ship was very tall, and from 
it he threw darts and shot forth arrows as from the wall of a castle. 
But Aminias the Decelean, and Sosicles the Pedian, who sailed in 
one bottom, bore down upon him with their prow, and both ships 
meeting, they were fastened together by means of their brazen 
bleaks ; when Ariamenes boarding their galley, they received him 
with their pikes, and pushed him into the sea. Artemisiaf knew 
the body amongst others that were floating with the wreck, and 
carried it to Xerxes. 

The first man that took a ship was an Athenian, named Lyco- 
medes, captain of a galley^ who cut down the ensigns from the 
enemy's ship, and consecrated them to the laurelled Apollo. As 
the Persians could come in the straits but a few at a time, and oflen 
put each other in confusion, the Greeks equalling them in the line, 
fought them till the, evening, when they broke them entirely, and 
gained that signal and complete victory, than which (as Simonides 
says) no other naval achievement, either of the Greeks or barbari- 
ans ever, was more glorious. This success was owing to the valour, 

* Artemisia, queen of Halicarnassus, distinguished herself above all the rest of the 
Persian forces, her ships ^being the last that fled ; which Xerxes observing, cried 
out, that the men behaved like women, and the women with the courage and intre- 
pidity of men. The Athenians were so incensed agamst her, that they ofiered a re- 
ward often thousand drachmas to anyone that should take her alive. This princess 
must not be confounded with that Artemisia who was the wife of Mausolus, king of 
Caria. 
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indeed, of all the confederates, but chielfy^to the sagacity and con* 
duct of Themistocles.''' 

After the battle, Xerxes, full of indignation at his disappoint, 
raent, attempted to join Salamis to the continent, by a mole so well 
secured, that his land forces might pass over it into the island, and 
that he might shut up the pass entirely against the Greeks. At 
the same time Themistocles, to sound Aristides, pretended it was 
his own opinion that they should sail to the Hellespont, and break 
down the bridge of ships ; ^\ For so," says he, *' we may take Asia, 
without stirring out of Europe." Aristidesf did not in the least re- 
lish his proposal, but answered him $o this purpose : '* Till now we 
have had to do With an enemy immersed in luxury.; but if we shut 
him up in Greece, and drive him to necessity^ he who is master of 
such prodigious forces, will no longer sit under a golden canopy, 
and be a quiet spectator of the proceedings of the war, but, awaked 
by danger, attempting every thing, and present every where, he 
wiU correct his past errors, and follow councils better calculated 
for success* Instead, therefore, of breaking that bridge, we should,' 
if possible, provide another, that he, may retire the sooner out of 
Europe. "-~" If that is the case," said Themistocles, " we must all 
consider and contrive how to put him upon the most speedy re« 
treat out of Greece." 

This being resolved up^n, he sent one of the lung's eunuchs, 
whom he found among the prisoners, Arnaces by name, ip ac 
quaint him, '* That the Greeks, since their victory at sea, were de- 
termined to sail to the Hellespont, and destroy the bridge ; but 
that Themistocles, in care for the king's safety, advised him to 
hasten towards his own seas, and pass oyer into Asia, while his 
friends Endeavoured to find out pretences of delay, to prevent the 
confederates from pursuing him." Xerxes, terrified at the qews, 
retired with the greatest precipitation4 How prudent the manage- 
ment of Themistocles and Aristides was, Mardonius afiblrded a 
proof, when, with a small part of the king's forces, he put the 
Greeks in extreme danger of losing all, in the battle of Plataea. 

Herodotus tells us, that, among the cities, ^gina bore away the 
palm : but, among- the commanders, Themistocles, in spite of envy, 
was universally allowed to have distinguished himself most. For, 

* In this battle, which was one of the most memorable we find in history, the Gre- 
cians lost forty ships, and the Persians two hundred, besides a great many more that 

were taken. ^ , ^ , . 

t According to Herodotus, it was not Aristides, but Eurybiades, who made this te- 

ply to Themistocles. ' 

\ Xerxes, having left Mardonius in Greece with an army of three hundred thousand 
men, marehed with the rest towaf^s Thrace, in order to cross the Hellespont As 
no provisions had been prepared beforehand, his army underwent great hardships 
during the whole time of his marchi which lasted five- and- forty days. 

8 
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when they came to the Isthmus, and every officer took a billet 
from the altar, to inscribe upon it the names of those that had 
done the best service, everyone put himself in the first place, and 
Themistocles in the second. The Lacedaemonians, having con- 
ducted him to Spaita, adjudged Eurybiades the prize of valour, and 
Themistocles that of wisdom, honouring each with a crown of 
olive. They likewise presented the latter with the handsomest 
chariot in the city, ^nd ordered three hundred of their youth to at* 
tend him to' the borders. At the next Olympic games, too, we are 
told, that, as soon as Themistocles appeared in the ring, the cham- 
pions were overlooked by the spectators, who kept their eyes upon 
him all the day, and pointed him out to strangers with the utmost 
admiration and applause. This incense was extremely grateful to 
him ; and he acknowledged to his friends^ that he then reaped the 
firuits of his labours for Greece. 

Indeed, be was naturally very ambitious, if we may form a con* 
elusion from his memorable acts and sayings. For, when elected 
admiral by the Athenians, he would not despatch any business, 
whether public or private, singly, but put off all affairs to the day 
he was to embark, that having a great deal to do he might appear 
with the greater dignity and importance. 

One day, as he was looking upon the dead bodies cast up by the 
sea, and saw a number of chains of gold and bracelets upon them, 
he passed by them, and turning to his friend, said, ^ Take these 
things for yourself, for you are not Themistocles." 

To Antiphates, who had formerly treated him with disdain, but 
m his glory made his court to him, he said, " Young man, we aro 
both come to our senses at the same time though a Uttle too late." 

He used to say, '' The Athenians paid him no honour or sincere 
respect ; but when a storm arose, or danger appeared, they sheU 
tered themselves under him, as under a plane-tree, which, when 
the weather was fair again, they Would rob of its leaves and 
branches." 

When one of Seripbus told him, '^ He was not so much honoured 
for his own sake, but for his country's." " True," answered 'llie- 
mistocles : *^ for neither should I have been greatly distinguished 
if Ihad been of Seripbus; nor you, if you had been an Athe- 



nian." 



Another officer^ who thought he had done the state some service, 
setting himself up against Themistocles, and venturing to compare 
his own exploits with his, he answered him with this fable: '* There 
once happened a dispute between the feasl-day and the day after 
the feast: Says the day after the feast, I am full of bustle and trou- 
ble, whereas, with you, folks enjoy at their ease everv thing ready 
provided. You say right, says the f east-day^ but if I had not been 
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before you, you would not hare been at all. So had it m been for 
«€, ^ien^ where would you have been now?*'* 

His son being master of his mother, and by her means of him, 
he said, laughing, " 'fhis child is greater than any man in Greece ; 
for the Athenians command the Greeks, I command the Athenians, 
his mother commands me, and he commands his mother." 

As he loved to be particular in every thing, when ho happened 
to sell a farm, he ordered the crier to add, " that it had a eood 
neighbour." ® 

Two'citizens courting his daughter, he preferred the worthy man 
to the rich one, and assigned this reason, '< He had rather she 
would have a man without money than money without a man." 
Such was the pointed manner in which he often expressed himself.f 

After the greatest actions we have related, his next enterprise 

was to rebuild and fortify the city of Athens ^Theopompus says, 

he bribed the Lacedaemonian Ephori, that they might not oppose 
it ; but most historians say, he over reached them. He was sent, 
it seems, on pretence of an embassy to Sparta. The Spartans com- 
plained, that the Atheniann were fortifying their city, and th'e go- 
vernor of jEgina, who was come for that purpose, supported the 
accusation. But Themistocles absolutely denied it, and challenged 
them to send proper persons to Athens to inspect the walls ; at 
once gaining time for finishing them, and contriving to have bos. 
tages at Athens for his return. The event answered his expecta- 
tion. For the Lacedaemonians, when assured how the fact stood^ 
dissembled their resentment, and let him go with impunity. 

Afler this, he built and fortified the Piraeus (having observed the 
conveniency of that harbour.) By which means he gave the city 
every maritime accommodation. In this respect his politics were 
very difierent from those of the ancient kings of Athens. They, 
we are told, used their endeavours to draw the attention of their 
subjects from the business of navigation, that they might turn it 
entirely to the culture of the ground: and to this purpose they, 
published the /able of the contention between Minerva and Nep- 
tune, for the patronage of Attica, when the former, by producing 
an olive tree before the judges, ^gained her cause. 

Themistocles had something still greater in view for strength- 
ening the Athenians by sea. After the retreat of Xerxes, when 
thek Grecian fieet was gone into the harbour of Pagasae to winter, 
he acquainted the citizens in full assembly, <' That he had hit upon 
a design which might greatly contribute to their advantage, but it 
was not fit to be communicated to their whole body." Tbe Athe- 

« There is the genuine Attic salt in most of these retorts and obtervationi of Tbe- 
miftocles. His wit seems to have been equal to his military and politicaj capacity. 

f Cicero has preserved another of his sayings, which deserves mentioninc. vVben 
Simonides dfeied to teach Themistocles tjie art of memory, he answered. Ah I raiber 
ieach me the art of forcing ; for J often remember whai J wnUd not, and can not 
firgetwfiat I wouti 
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nians ord^ed him to communicate it to Aristides only,* and, if he 
approved of it, to put it in execution. Themistocles then informed 
him ** That he had thoughts of burning the confederate fleet at 
Pagaas.'' Upon which, Aristides went and declared to the people, 
'' That the enterprise which Themistocles proposed, was indeed 
the most advantageous in the world, but, at the same time, the 
moat unjust.'* The Athenians, therefore, commanded him to lay 
aside all thoughts of it. 

About this time the Lacedaemonians made a motion in the as- 
sembly of the AmpJuttyons^ to exclude from that council all those 
states that had not joined it in the confederacy against the king of 
Persia. But Themistocles was apprehensive, that, if the Thessa- 
lians, the Argives, and Thebans, were expelled from the council, 
the Lacedsmonians would have. a great majority of voices, and 
consequently procun* what decrees tbey pleased. He spoke, there* 
fore, in defence of those states, and brought the deputies off from 
that design, by representing that thirty-one cities only had their 
share of the burden of that war, and that the greatest part of these 
were but of small consideration : that consequently it would be 
both unreasonable and dangerous to exclude the rest of Greeea 
from the league, and leave the council to be dictated to by two or 
three great cities. By this he became very obnoxious to the Lacs, 
dsemonians, who, for this reason, set up Cimon against him as a 
rival in all the affairs of state, and used all their interest for his 
advancement. 

He disobliged the allies, also, by sailing round the islands, and 
extorting money from them ; as we may conclude from the answer 
which Herodotus tells us the Andrians gave him to a demand of 
that sort He told them, " He brought two gods along with him, 
Penuaxum and JPorce." They repUed, '^ They had also two great 
gods on their side, Pacerb^ and Dupair^ who forbade them to 
satisfy him." 

As the Athenians, through envy, readily gave ear to calumnies 
against him, he was often forced to recount his own services, 
which rondered him still more insupportable ; and wMn they ex- 
pressed tbeir displeasure, he said, " Are you weary of receiving 
benefits oflen from the same hand V^ 

Another offence he gave the people, was, his building a temple 
to Diana,' under (he name of Arisbibule, or, Diana of the best coun^ 
cily intimating that he had given the best counsel, not only to 
Athens, but to all Greece. He built this temple near his own 
house, in the quarter of Melita. There was a statue of Themis, 
tocles in this temple, from which it appeared that this aspect was 
as heroic as his soul. 

* How glorious this testimooy of the public r^rd to Aristides, fipom a people theu 
so fte«, and witha) so virtaocs ! 
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At last the Athenians, unable any longer to bear ^faat high dia^ 
tinction in which he stood, banished him by the ostracism ; and 
this was nothing more than they had done to others whose power 
was become a burden to them, and who had risen abo?e the equa- 
lity which a conunonwealth requires ; for the ostracism, or ten years 
hamshmenJt, was not so much intended to punish this or that great 
man, as to pacify and mitigate the fury of envy, who delights in 
the diisgrace of superior characters, and loses a part of her rancour 
by their fall. 

In the tin^e of his exile, while ha took up his abode at Argos,* 
the affair of Pausanias gave great advantage to the enemies of 
Themistocles. The person that accused him of treason, if as Leo- 
botes, the son of Alcma^on, of Agraule, and the Spartans joined in 
the impeachment. Pausanias' at first concealed bis plot from 
Themistocles, though he was his friend ; but when he saw him an 
icxile, and fuU of indignation against the Athenians, he ventured 
to communicate his designs to him, shi^wing him the I^ing of Per- 
sia's letters, and exciting him to vengeance against the Greeks, 
as an unjgst and ungrateful people. Themistocles rejected the 
solicitations of Pausanias, and refused to have the least share iu 
his designs; bu| he gave 0.0 information of what had passed, be- 
tween them, nor let the secret transpire ; whether he thought he 
would desist of himself, or tb^ he would be discovered sQiue other 
way, as he had embarkjed in an absurd and extravagant entaiprise, 
without any rational hopes of success. 

However, when Pausai^as was put tp death, there were found 
letters apd other writings relative to the business^ wliich caused 
no sm^ll suspicion against Themistocles, ' The Lacedaemonians 
raised {Tclamour against him ; and such of his fellow*citizens as 
envied him, insisted on the charge. He could not defend himself 
in person, but he answered by letter the principal parts of the accu- 
sation. For, to obviate the c^Jumni^s of his enemies, he observed 
to the Athenians, *' Tha^ he who was born to command, and inca- 
pable of servitude, could never sell himself, and Qreece along with 
buUn, to AOlteues and bjarbarians." The people, however, listened 
to his accuser, and sent him with orders to bring him tp his answer 
before ti^e states of Greece. Qf this he had timely notice and 

* The grast Pauianias, who had beaten the Persians in the battle of Flatsa, and 
who on many occasions had behaved with greait generosity as weU as moderation, at 
last degenerated, and fell into a scandalous treaty with the Persians, in hopes, through 
their interest, to mc^Le himself sovereign of Greece. As soon as he had conceived 
these strange notions, be Ml into the manners of the Persians, affected all their luxury, 
and derided the plain eustonis of bi^ couotiy, of which he had formerly bieen so fond. 
The Ephori waited some time foir clear proof of his treacherous designs, and when 
Ibey bad obtained it, determined to imprison him. But be fled into the temple of 
Minerva Cbalcioicos, and they t^aeig^d him there. They walled up all the gAtet, and 
his own mother laid the first stone. When they had almost starved him to death, 
they J|u4 baiids 00 bim, and bf the time they bad got liiiD out of the temple, he ex- 
pired. 

H 8* 
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pasted over to the isle of Corcyra, the inhabitants of which had 
great obligations to him ; for a difference between them and the 
people of Corinth had been referred to his arbitration, and he had 
decided it by awarding the Corinthians to pay down twenty talents, 
and the isle of Leucas to be in common between the two parties, 
as a colony from both. From thence he fled to Epirus ; and, find- 
ing himself still pursued by the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, 
he tried a very hazardous and uncertain resource, in imploring the 
protection of Admetus king of the Molossians. Admetus had made 
a request to the Athenians, which being rejected with scorn) by 
Themistocles, in the time of his prosperity and influence in the 
state, the king entertained a deep resentment against him, and 
made no secret of his intention to revenge himself, if ever the 
Athenian should fall into his power. However, while he was thus 
ffyiDg from place to place, he was more afraid of the recent envy 
of his countrymen, than of the consequences of an old quarrel with 
the king ; and therefore he went and put himself in his handa^ 
appearing before him as a suppliant, in a particular and extraordi* 
nary manner.* He took the king's son, who was yet a child, in his 
arms, and kneeled down before Uie household gods. This manner 
of o£^ring a petition the Molossians looked upon as the most effec 
tual, and the only one that can hardly be rejected. 

At that time Epicrates, the Acamanian, found means to convey 
the wife and children of Themistocles out of Athens, and sent them 
to him, for which Cimon afterwards condemned him, and put him 
to death. Thucydides writes, that he went by land to the JBgean 
sea, and embarked at Pydna : that none in the ship knew him till 
he was driven by a storm to Naxos, which was at that time be- 
sieged by the Athenians ; that, through fear of being taken, he 
then informed the master of the ship and the pilot who he was ; 
and that, partly by entreaties, partly by threatening, he would de- 
clare to the Athenians, however falsely, that they knew him from 
the first, and were bribed to take him into their vessel, he obliged 
them to weigh anchor, and sail for Asia. 

The greatest part of his treasures were privately sent after him 
to Asia by his friends. What was discovered and seized for the 
public use, Theopompus says, amounted to an hundred talents, 
Theophrastus fourscore ; though he was not worth three talents 
before his being employed in the government. f 

When he was landed at Cuma, he understood that a number of 
people, particularly Ergoteles and Pythodorus, where watching to 
take him. He was, indeed, a rich booty to those who were deter- 

* ¥t WM nothing particalar for a sappliant to (fo homage to the household gods of 
the penon to whom he had a request ; out to do it with the king*s sons in his arms 
was aa extraordinary circumstance. 

f This is totally inconsistent with that splendour in which, according to Plutarch*s 
o#n account, he lived, before he had any public appointments. 
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mined to get. money by any meaps whatever ; for the king of Per8*a 
had offered, by proclamation, two hundred talents, for apprehending 
him.* He, therefore, retired to MgBd, a little town of the iEolians, 
where he was known tcy nobody but Nicogenes, his host, who was 
a man of great wealth, and had some interest at the Persian court. 
In his house he was concealed a few days ; and, one evening, aflcr 
supper, when the sacrifice was offered, Olbinus, tutor to Nicogenes' 
children, cried out, as in a rapture of inspiration, 

Counsel, O Night, and victory are thine. 

Afler this, Themistocles went to bed, and dreamed he saw a dragon 
coiled round his body, and creeping up to his neck, which, as soon 
as it touched his face, was turned into an eagle, and, covering him 
with his wings, took him up, and carried him. to a distant place, 
where a golden sceptr^ appeared to him) upoii which he rested 
securely, and was delivered from all his fear and trouble. 
. In consequence of this wamihg, he was sent away by Nicogenes, 
who contrived this method for it. The barbarians in general, es- 
pecially the Persians, are jealous of the women, even to madness ; 
not only of their wives, but their slaves and concubines ; for, besides 
the care they take that they shall be seen by none but their own 
family, they keep them like prisoners in their houses; and when 
they take a journey, they are put in a carnage close covered on 
all sides. In such a carriage as this Themistocles was conveyed, 
the attendants bein^ instructed to tell those they met, if they hap- 
pened to be questioned, that they were carrying a Grecian lady 
from Ionia to a nobleman at court. 

Thucydides, and Caron of Lamsacus, relate, that Xerxes was then 
dead, and that it was to his sonf Artaxerxes that Themistocles ad- 
dressed himself. But Ephorus, Dinon, Clitarchus, Heraclides, 
and several others write, that Xerxes himself was then upon the 
throne. The opinion of Thucydides seems mpst agreeable to chro- 
nology, though that is not perfectly well settled. Themistocles, 
now ready for the dangerous experiment, applied first to Artaba- 
nus,:( a military officer, and told him, <* He was a Greek, who 
desired to have audience of the king about matters of great impor- 
tance, which the king himself had much at heart." Artabanus 
answered, " The laws of men are different ; some esteem one thing 

* The resentment of Xerxes is not at all to bo wondered at, since Themistocles had 
not only beaten him in the battle of Salamis, but what was more disgraceful stil), had 
made him a dupe to his designing persuasions and representations. In the loss of vie- 
tOTV, he had some consolation, as be was not himself the im meditate cause of it; but 
for his ridiculous returo to Asia, bis anger could only fall upon himself and Themis- 
tocles 

t Themistocles, therefore, arrived at the Persian court in the first year of the seventy- 
ninth Olympiad, 462 years before the birth of Christ ; for that was the first year of 
Artaxeixes* reign. 

t Son of that Artabanus, captain of the guards, who slew Xerxes, and persuaded 
Artaxerxes to cut off his elder brother Darius. 
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honourable, and some another ; but it becomes all men to honour 
and observe the customs of their own country. With you the 
thing most admired, is said to be liberty and equality. We 
have many excellent laws ; and We regard it as one of the most 
indispensible to honour the king, and to adore him as the image of 
that Deity who preserves and supports the universe. If, therefore, 
you are willing to conform to our customs, and to prostrate yourself 
before the king, you may be permitted to see him and speak to 
him. But if you. cannot bring yourself to this, you must acquaint 
him with your business by a third person. It would be an infringe- 
ment of the custom of his country, for the king to admit any one 
to audience who does not worship him.'* To this Themistocles 
replied, '* My business, Artabanus, is to add to the king's honour 
and power ; therefore, I will cbmply with your customs, since the 
God that has exalted the Persians, will have it so: and by my 
means the number of the king*s worshippers shall be increased. 
So let this be no hindrance to my communicating to the king 
what I have to say." — '' But who," said Artabs[nas, " shall we say 
you are ? for by your discoiirse you appear to be no ordinary per- 
son." Themistocles answered, '* Nobody must know that before 
the king himself.^' 

When he was introduced to the king, and afler his prostration, 
stood silent, the king commanded the interpreter to ask him who 
he was. The interpreter accordingly put the question, and he 
answered, '' The man who is come now to address himself to you, 
O king, is Themistocles the Athenian ; an exile, persecuted by the 
Greeks. The Persians have suffered much by me; but it has been 
more, than compensated by my preventing your being pursued, 
when afler I had delivered Greece, and saved my own country, I 
had it in my power to do you also a service. My sentiments are 
suitable to my present misfortunes, and I come prepared either to 
receive your favour, if you are reconciled to me, or if you retain 
any resentment, to disarm it by submission. Reject not the testi- 
mony my enemies have given to the services I have done the Per- 
' sialns, and make use of the opportunity my misfortunes afford you, 
rather to show your generosity, than to satisfy your revenge. If 
you save me, you save your supphant ; if'you destroy me, you de- 
stroy the enemy of Greece."* In hopes of influencing the king 
by an argument drawn from religion, Themistocles added to this 
speech an account of the vision he had 4n Nicogenes' house, and 
an oracle of Jupiter of Dodona, who ordered him '* to go to one 
who bore the same name with the god ;" from which he concluded 
he was sent to him, since both were called, and really were, great 
kings. 

The king gave him no answer, though he admired his courage 

* How extremely abject and contemptible it this petition, wherein the suppliant 
founds every argument in his favour upon his vices ! 
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and magnanimity : but with his friends he felicitated himself upon 
this, as the most fortunate event imaginable. We are told also, 
that he prayed to Arimanuu* that his enemies might ever be so 
infatuated, as to drive from amongst them their ablest men ; that 
he offered sacrifice to the gods, and immediately afler made a great 
entertainment : nay, that he was so affected by with joy, that when 
he retired to rest, in the midst of his sleep he called out three times 
*' I have Themistocles, the Athenian." 

As soon as it was ciay, he called together his friends, and ordered 
Themistocles to be brought before him. The exile expected no 
favour, when he found that the guards, at the first hearing of his 
namej treated him with rancour, and loaded him with reproaches. 
Nay, when the king had taken his seat, and a respectful silence en- 
sued, Roxanes, one of his officers, as Themistocles passed him, 
whispered him with a sigh, " Ah ! thou subtle serpent of Greece, 
the king's good genius has brought thee thither." However^ when 
he had prostrated himself twice in the presence, the king saluted 
him, and spoke to him graciously, telling him, " He owed him two 
hundred talents ; for, as he had delivered himself up, it was but 
just he should receive the reward offered to any one who should 
bring him." He promised him much more, assured him of his prO' 
tection, and ordered him to declare freely whatever he had to pro* 
pose concerning Greece. Themistocles replied, "That a man's 
discourse was like a piece of tapestry,f which, when spread open, 
displays its figures ; but when it is folded up they are hidden and 
lost ; therefore he begged time.'' The king, delighted with the 
comparisoff, bade him take what time he pleased ; and he desired 
a year : in which space he learned the Persian language, so as to 
be able to converse with the king without an interpreter. 

Such as did not belong to the court, believed that he entertained 
their prince on the subject of the Grecian affairs ; but as there 
were then many changes in the ministry, he incurred the envy oi 
the nobility, who suspected that he had presumed to speak too 
freely of them to the king. The honours that were paid him were 
far superior to those that other strangers had experienced ; the 
king took him with him a-hunting, conversed familiarly with him 
in his palace, and introduced him to the queen-mother, who ho. 
noured him with her confidence* He likewise gave orders for his 
being instructed in the learning of the Magi. i 

We are told that Themistocles himself, in the midst of his great- 
ness, and the extraordinary respect that was paid him, seeing his 
table most elegantly spread, turned to his children, and said, "Chil- 

* The god of darkness, the supposed author of plagues and CHlamities, was called 
Ahriman or Arinumms. 

f In this he artfully conformed to the figurative manner of speaking in use among 
the eastern nations. 
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dren, we should have heen undone, had it not been for our undoing." 
Most authors agree, that he had three cities given him, for bread, 
wine, and meat ; Magnesia, Lampsacus, and Myus.* Neanthes of 
Cyzicus, and Phanias, add two more, Percote and Palaescepsis, for 
his chamber and his wardrobe. 

When he came to Sardis, he diverted himself with looking at 
the ornaments of the temples ; and among the great number of 
ofierings, he found in the temple of Cybele a female figure of brass, 
two cubits high, called HffdropJionu, or the tmifer-ftearer, which he 
himself, when surveyor of the aqueducts at Athens, had caused io be 
made and dedicated out of the fines of such as had stolen the water, 
or diverted the stream. Whether it was that he was moved at see- 
ing this statue in a strange country, or that he was desirous to show 
the Athenians how much he was honoured, and what power he 
had all over the king's dominions, he addressed himself lo the go- 
vemor of Lydia, and begged leave to send back the statue to Athens* 
The barbarian immediately took fire, and said he would certainly 
acquaint the king what sort of a request he had made him. The* 
mistoeles, alarmed at this, menace, appUed to the^ governor's wo- 
men, and, by money, prevailed upon them to pacify him. After 
this he behaved witib more prudence, sensible how much he had to 
fear from the envy of the Persians. Hence, he did not travel about 
Asia, as Theopompus says, but took up his abode at Magnesia, 
where, loaded with valuable presents, and equally honoured with 
the Persian nobles, he long lived in great security ; for the king, 
who was engaged in the affairs of the upper provinces, gave but 
little attention to the concerns of Greece. 

But when Egypt revolted, and was supported in that revolt by 
the Athenians, when the Grecian fleet sailed as far as Cyprus and 
Celicia, and Cimon rode triumphant master of the seas, the king 
of Persia applied himself to oppose the Greeks, and to prevent the 
growth of their power. He put his forces in motion, sent out his 
generals, and despatched messengers to Themistocles at Magnesia, 
to command him to perform his promises, and exert himself against 
Greece. Did he not obey the summons then ? No: neither re- 
sentment against the Athenians, nor the honour and authority in 
which he now flourished, could prevail upon him to take the direc- 

* The country about Magnesia was so fertile, tliat it brought Themistocles a reve- 
nue of fifty talents ; Lampsacus had in its neighbourhood the noblest vineyards of the 
cast ; and Myus, or Myon, abounded in provisions, particularly in fish. Jt was usual 
with the eastern monarchs, instead of pensions to their favourites, to assign them 
cities and provinces. Even such provinces as the kings retained the revenue of, were 
were under particular assignments ; one province furnishing so much for wine, an- 
other for victuals, a third for the privy purse, and a fourth for the wardrobe. One of 
the queens had all Egypt for her clothing ; «ind Plato tells (1 Alcibiad.) that many of 
the provinces were appropriated for the queen's wardrobe : one for her girdle, another 
far her head-dress, and so of the rest ; and each province bore the name of that part 
df the dress it waato furnish. 
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lion of the expedition. Possibly he might doubt the event of the 
war, as Greece had then several great generals, and Cimon in par- 
ticular was distinguished with extraordinary success. Above all, 
regard for his own achievements, and the trophies he 'had gained, 
whose glory he was unwilling to tarnish, determined him (as the 
best method he could take) to put such an end to his life as became 
his dignity. Having tlierefore sacrificed to the gods, assembled 
his friends, and taken his. last leave, he drank bull's blood,* as is 
generally reported ; or, as some relate it, he took a quick poison, 
and ended his days at Magnesia, having lived sixty.five years, most 
of which he had spent in civil or military employments. When 
the king was acqainted with the cause and manner of his death, he 
admired him* more than ever, and continued his favour and bounty 
to his firiends and relations.f 

Themistocles had by Archippe, the daughter of Lysander of 
Alopece, five sons, Neocles, Diocles, Archeptolis, Polyeuctus, and 
Cleophantus. The three last survived him. 

The Magnesians erected a very handsome monument to him in 
the market place ; and various honours and privileges were grant- 
ed by them to the descendants of Themistocles ; for they were en- 
jo3'^ed by one of his name, an Athenian, with whom I had a parti- 
lar acquaintance and friendship in the house of Ammonius the phi- 
losopher. 

• 

« Whilst they were sacrificing the bulJ« he caused the blood to be reeehred in a cup, 
and drank it whilst it was warm, which (according to Pliny) is mortal, because it 
coagulates or thickens in an instant 

f There is, in our opinion, more true heroism in the death of Themistocles than in 
the death of Cato. It is something enthusiastically great, when a man determines not 
to survi?e his liberty ; but it is something stiU greater, when he refuses tosurriTe his 
honour. 
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CAMILLUS. 

Flourithed 400 jfeara before Christ^ 

THE faoiily of the Furii*" was not very illustrious before the 
time of Camillus ; be was the first who raised it to distinction, 
when he served under Posthumius Tabertus in the great battle 
with the Equi and Voisci, f In that action, spurring his horse be- 
fore the ranks, he received a wound in the thigh, when, instead of 
retiring, he plucked the javelin out of the wound, engaged with 
the bravest of the enemy, and put them to flight. For this, among 
other honours, he was appointed censor, an office at that time of 

S'eat dig^ity*^ There is upon record a very laudable act of his, 
at took place during his office. As the wars had made many 
widows, he obliged such of the men as lived singly, partly by per- 
sua3ion, and partly by threatening them with fines, to marry those 
widows. Another act of his, which indeed was absolutely neces- 
sary, was, the causing orphaos, who before were exempt from 
taxes, to contribute to the supplies ; for these were very large by 
reason of the continual wars. What was then most ui^gent was 
the siege of Veii. This city was the barrier of Tuscany, and in 
the quantity of her arms and number of her military^ not inferior to 
Rome. Proud of her wealth, her elegance, and luxury, she had 
maintained with the Romans many long and gallant disputes for 
glory and for power. But humbled by many signal defeats, the 
Veientes had then bid adieu to that ambition : they satisfied them-* 
selves with building strong and high walls, and filling the city with 
provisions, arms, and all kinds of warlike* stores; and so they 
waited for the enemy without fear. The siege was long, but no 
less laborious than troublesome to the besiegers than to them. For 
the Romans had long been accustomed to summer campaigns and 

* Furiug wai the fomily Dame. Camillus wai an appellation of children of quality, 
who minisiered in the temple of tome god. Our Camillus was the first who retained 
it as a surname. 

f This was in Uie year of Rome 324, when Camillus might be about fourteeo or fif- 
teen years of age (for in the year of Rome 389, he was near fiiurscore), though 
the Roman youth did not use to bear arms sooner than se?enteen. And though Plu- 
tarch says, that his gallant behaviour, at that time, procured him the oeosorship, yet 
that was an oflfice which the Romans never conferred upon a young person ; and, in 
fact, Camillus was not censor till the year of Rome 353. 

X The authority of the censors, in the time of the republic, was very extensive. 
They had power to expel senators the hooie, to desrade the knights, and to disable 
the commons from giving their votes in the assemblies of the people. But the empe- 
rors took the oflkse upon themselves; and, as many of them abusep it, it lost its honour, 
and sometimes the very title was laid aside. As to what Piutaich says, that Camil- 
lus, when censor, obliged many of the bachelors to marry the widows of those who 
had follen in the wars; that was in pursuance of one of the powers of his offica— 
CUebei esse prohibento. 
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to winter at home ; tind then for the first time their officers ordered 
them to -construct forts, to raise strong irorks about their camp, 
and to pass the winter as W0ll as summer in the. enemy's' country. 

The seventh year of the war was now almost past, when the ge- 
nerals began to be blamed ; and as it was thought they shewed 
not sufficient vigour in the siege,* they were superseded, and others 
put intheir room ; among whom was CaroillUs, then appointed tri* 
hune the second time. He was not,' however, at present concerned 
in the siege, ^ot it fell to his lot to head the expedition stgainst the 
Falisci and Capenates, who, while the Romans were otherwise em. 
ployed, committed great depredations in their country, and harassed 
them during tl^e Whole Tuscan wer. Bat Camillus falling, upon 
them, killed great numbers, and shut np the rest within their walls. 

lii the tenth year of the siege, the senate rembved the other 
magistrates, and appointed Camillus dictator, who made ch«»ice of 
CdrfleliUs Soipiio for his general of horsfe. ^ lA the ftrst place he 
made voWis to the gods, ii they favoured him with putting a glo- 
Tious period to the war, to celebrate the great Circensian games to 
their honour,* and to consecrate the temple of the goddess, whom 
the Romans caH Matnta, and the Greeks Leucothea. 

After these- vows, Camiihis penetrated into the country of the 
Falisci, and in a great battle overthrew them and their auxiliaries 
the Capenates. Then he turned to the siege of Veii ; and per. 
ceiving that it woutd -be both difficult and dangerous to endeavour 
to take il by assault, he ordered mines to be dug, the soil about the 
city b6fng easy to Wot^k, .and admitting depUi enough for the 
works to be cftrried o^ nn^seen by the enemy. > As thra succeeded 
to his wish) he mad« ^ti assault without, to call the enemy to the 
walls;- and ih the mean time, others of his soldiers made their way 
through the mines, and secretly {>ehetcated to Juno's temple in the 
citadel. 

The city, thus taken -by the Romans^ sword in hand, while they 
wet^ busy in plundering it and carrying off its immense riches, 
Camillus beholding from the ertadei what was lione, at first burst 
into tears : and when those about him began to magnify his hap- 
pineaJd, he lified up his hands towards Heaven, and uttered this 
prayer: " Great Jupiter, atid ye gods that have the inspection of 

* Of tire viz mittairy tributes ^ that year, only two, L. Vir^intus and Manius Ser- 
(r'lu^ carried on the siege of V^ii. Sergius commanded the attack, and VirgioitM co- 
vercAl the siege. While the army was thus divided, the Falisci and Capenates fell upon 
Sergius, and at the same time, the besieged sallying out, attacked hira on the o^her 
side. The Romans under bis command, thinking they had all the forces of Hetruria 
to ddiVjirith, began to lose oouvage and retire. Viig^iius could have saved his col- 
league's troops, but as <Sergius was too proud to send to him for succour, he resolved 
ntfr to Hive him any. The enemy, therefore, made a dreadful slaughter of the Romans 
in thefr iiDe8.-^iitv. 1«^. v. c. 8. 

f The year of Rome 357. 

f These were a kind of toumaniMBit in the great circu9 
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dur good and evil actions, yh know, that the Romans, not without 
just cause, but in their own defence/and constrained by necessity, 
have made war against this city, and their enemies^ its ui\iM8t in- 
habitants. If we must have some misfortune' in lieu of this 
success, I entreat that it may fall not upon Rome or the Roman 
army, but upon myself." Having pronounced these words, be 
turned to the right, as the manner of the Romany is after prayer 
and supplication, but fell in turnitig. His friends expressed great 
i(iieasiness at the accident, but he' soon recovered himself from the 
fall, and told them, ^^ It was only a small inconvenience after great 
success, i^eeably to his prayer."* 

Whether it was that Camilloii'Was elated with his great exploit 
in taking a city that was the rival of Rome, after it had been be« 
sieged ten years, or that he was misled by his flatterers, he took 
upon him too much state for a magistrate subject to the laws and 
usages of his country: for. his triumph was conducted .with ex- 
cessive pomp, and he rode through Romcin a chariot drawn by 
four white horses, which no> general ever did before or after him. 
Indeed, this sort of carriage is esteemed sacred, and is appropriated 
to the king and father of the gods.f The citizens, therefore, con- 
sidered this unusual appearance of grandeur as an insuh upon tberoT 
Besides, they were offended aC his opposing' the law by which the 
city was to be divided. For their tribunes had proposed that the 
senate and the people should be . divided into two* equal parts ; one 
part to remain at Rome, and the other, as the lot happened to fall, 
to remove to the concjuered city, by which means they would not 
only have more room, but, by being in possession of two consider- 
able cities, be better able to defe'nd their territories and to watch 
over their prosperity. The people who were very numerous, and 
enriched by the late plunder,«constantly assembled at the, /orvm, 
and in a tumultuous manner demanded to have it put to the vote. 
But the senate and other principal citizens considered this proposal 
of the fribunes, not so much the dividing as the destroying of 
Rome,:|: and in their uneasiness applied to Camillus. Camillus was 
afraid to put it to the trial, and therefore invented demurs and pre- 
tences of delay, to' prevent the l>ill's being offered to the people, 
by which he incurred their displeasure. 

But the greatest and most manifest cause of theis hatred was, 
his behaviour with respect to the tenths of the spoils : and if the 

* This is a continuation of the former mistake. Livy tells us,' it was conjectured 
(torn the event, that this ftill of Camillus was a presage of his condemnation and 
banishment. 

f He likewise coloured bis ftce with vermJIioD, the coloar with which tlwBtatues 
of the gods were commonly painted. 

t They feared, that two such cities, would, by degrees, become two diifeient slates, 
which, after a destractire war with each other, would at length fall a piey to thejr 
common enemies. 
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resentment of the people was not in this case altogether just, yet 
It had some show of reason. It seems he made a vow, as he 
marched to Ven, that if he took the city, he would consecrate the 
tenths to Apollo. But when the city was taken, and came to be 
pillaged,Jie was either unwUling to interrupt his men, or in the 
hurry ha'S forgot his vow, and so gave up the whole plunder to 
them. After he had resigned his dictatorship, he laid the case be. 
fore the senate, and the soothsayers declared, that th^^ sacrifices 
announced the anger of the gods, which ought to be appeased by 
offerings expressive of their gratitude for the favours tljey had re 
ceived. The senate then naade a decree, that the plunder should 
remain with the soldiers (for they knew not how to manage it other- 
wise); but that each should produce upon oath the tenth of the 
value of what he had got. This was a great hardship upon the 
soldiers: and those poor fellows could not without force be brought 
to jefund so large a portion of the fruit of their labours, and to 
make good not only what they had hardly earned, but now actqally 
^pent. Camillus, distressed with tbeir complaints, for want of a 
better .excuse, made use of a very absurd apology, by acknowledg- 
ing he had forgot his vow.- This they greatly resented, that havii^ 
then vowed the tenths of the enemies', goods, be shoulc) now exact 
the tent^ of the citizens. How,ever they all produced their pro- 
portion, and it was resolved that a vase of massy gold should be 
made and sent to Delphi. But as there was a sbarcity of gold in 
the city, while the magistrates were considering how to procure it, 
the Roman matrons met, and having' consulted among themselves, 
gave up their golden ornaments, which weighed eight talents, as 
an offering to the god. They then sent three of the chief of the 
nobility ambassadors, in a large ship well manned, and fitted out 
in a manner becoming so solemn an occasion. 

And now the tribunes of the people attempted to bring the law for 
removing part of the citizens to Veii ^nce more upon the carpet : 
but the war with the Falisci very seasonably intervening, put the 
management of the elections in the hands of the patricians ; and 
they nominated Camillus a rmUlary tribune,* together with five 
others ; as affairs then reqttired*a general of considerable dignity, 
reputation, and experience. Wheii the people had confirmed this 
nomination, Camillus marched his forces into the country of the 
Faliscr, and laid i^ege to Falerii, a city well fortified, «nd provided 
in all respects for the war. He was sensible it was likely to be 
no e^sy affair, nor soon to be dispatched, and this was one reason 
for his engaging in it ; for he was desirous to keep the citizens 
employed abroad, that they might not have leizure to sit down at 
Home and raise tumults and seditions. This indeed was a remedy 

» The year of Rome 361; CamiUus was then military tribune the third time. 
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which the Romans always had recourse to, like good physicians^ 
to expel dangeroua humours from the body politic. 

The Falerians, trusting to the fortificatipos With which they were 
surrounded, made so little account of the siege, that the inhabi. 
lants, except those who guarded the walls, wtdked the streets in 
their common habits. The boys too went to school, end tlie master 
took them out to walk and exercij^e about the walls; for the 
Falerians, like the Greeks, chose to have their children bred at 
one public school, that they might betimes be accustomed to the 
same discipline, and form themselves to friendship and society." 

This schoolmsj^ter, then, designing to betray the Falerians by 
means of their children, took them every day out of the city to 
exercise, keeping pretty ck>se to the walls at ^rat, and when their 
exercise wa^ over, led them in again. By degrees he took them 
out farther, accustoming them to divert Uiemsetves freely, as if 
they had nothing to fear. At Ust, having got them all together, 
he brought them to the Roman advanced guard, and delivered 
them up to be carried to Gamillus. When he came into his pre« 
sence, he said, */ He. was the schoolmaster of Falehi, but preferring 
his favour to the obligations of duty, he came to dieliver up those 
children to him, and in them the whole city." This action ap- 
peared very shocking to Gamillus, and his said to those who were 
by, '* War at best is a savage thing, and wades through a sea of 
violence and injustice ; yet even war itself has its laws, which men 
of honour will not depart from ; nor do they so pursue victory, as 
to avail themselves of acts of villany and baseness. For a great 
general should rely only on his own virtue, and not upon the 
treachery of others.!' Then he ordered the Uctors to tear off the 
wretch's clothes, to tie his hands behind him, and' to furnish the 
boys with rods and scourges, to punish the traitor, and whip him 
into the city. By this time the Falerians had discovered the school. 
iTi^ster's treason ; the city, as might be expected^ was full of lamen- 
tations for so great a loss, and the principal inhabitants, both men 
and women, crowded about the ^alls and the gates like persons 
distracted. In the midst of this disorder, tjbey espied the boys whip* 
ping QQ their master, naked and bound, and callingCamillus "their 
god, their deliverer, their father." Not ojaly the parents of those 
children, but all the citizens in general,, were struck with admira* 
tion at the* spectacle, and conceived such an affection for the juSf 
rice of Gamillus, that they immediately assembled in council, and 
sent deputies to sun^ender to him both themselves and the city. 

Gamillus setit them to Rome : and when they were introduced 
to the senate, they, saij), " The Romans, in preferring justice to 
conquest, have taught us to be satisfied wit)^ submission instead of 
liberty. At the same time we declare we do not think ourselves so 
much beneath you in strength, as inferior in virtue." The senate 
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referred the disquiaition and settling of the articles of peace to 
Camillus, who contented himself with taking a sum of money of 
the Falerians, and having entered into alliance with the whole na- 
tion of the Falisci^ returnee^ to Rome. . 

But the soldiers, who expected to have had the phindering of the 
Falerii, when they came back ^mpty. handed, accased Camillus to 
their iellow.citizens as an enemy to the comnian^ and one who 
maliciously opposed the interest of the- poor. And when the tri- 
bunes again proposed the law for transplanting part of the citizeils 
to Veii,*ynd summoning the people to give their votes, Camillua 
spoke very freely, or rather with much asperity against it, appear- 
ing remarkably violent in his opposition to the people; who there- 
fore lost their bill, but hpirboured a strong resentment against Ca- 
millus. Even the misfortune he had in his family, of losing one 
of his sons, did not in the least mitigate their rage; though, as a 
man of great goodness and tenderness of heart, he was inconsolable 
for bis loss, and shut himself up at home, a close mourner with 
the wo'meo, at the same time that they were lodging an iinpeaeh- 
ment against him. 

His accuser was Lucius Apu4eius, who brought against him a 
charge of fraud with respect to the Tuscan spoils ; and it was 
aUei^ed that certain brass gates, a part of those spoils, werp found 
with him. The people were so much exasperated, that it was 
plain they would lay hold on any pretext to condemn him. He, 
therefore, assembled his friends, his colleagues, and fellow-sol- 
diersy a great number in all, and begged of them not to suffer him 
to be crushed by false and unjust accusations, and exposed to the 
scorn of hi» enenues. When they had consulted together, and 
fully considered the affair, tne answer they gave was, that they 
did not' believe it in their power to prevent the sentence, but they 
would willingly assist him to pay the fine that might be laid upon 
him. He could not, however, bear the thoughts of so great an 
indignity, and giving way to his resentment, determined to quit 
the city as a volutary exile. Having taken leave of his wife and 
children, he, went in silence from 'his house to the gate of the 
city^f There he made a stand, and turning about, stretched out 
bis hands towards the capitol, and prayed to the gods, *' That if he 
was driven out without any fault of his own, and merely by the 
violence or envy of the people, the Romans might quickly repent 
it, and express to all the world their want of Caraillus, and their 
regret for his absence." 

« The patricians carried it against the bill only by a majoniy of one tribe. And 
now they were so well pleased with the people, that the very next n^iorning a decree 
was passed, assigning six acres of the lands of Veii, not only to every father of a 
family, but to every single person of free condition^; On the other hand, the people, 
delighted with this liberality, allowed the electing of consuls, instead of military tribunes. 

+ I'his was four years after the ta,kmg of Fal6rii. > 

9* 
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The Gauls were now besieging ClusiunH a city of Tuscany* 
The Clusians applied to the Romans, entreating them to send am- 
bassadors and letters to the barbarians. Accordingly they sent 
three illustrious persons of the Fabian family, who had borne the 
highest employments in the state. The Gauls received them cour- 
teously on account of the name of Rome, and, putting a stop to 
their operations agamst the town, came to a conference. But when 
they were asked what injury they had received from the Clusians 
th|Lt Ihey came against their city, Brennus, king of the Gauls, smiled 
and said, " the injury the Clusians do us, is their keeping to them- 
selves a large tract of ground, when tney can only cultivate a small 
one, and refusing to give up a part of it to .us who are strangers, 
numerous, and poor. In the same mipner you Romans were 

^ injured formerly l)y the Albans, the Fidenates, and tbe Ardeates, 
tod lately by the people of Veii and Capenae, ai^d the greatest part 

. of the Falisci and the Volsci. Upon these you make war ; if they 
refuse to share with you- their goods, you enslave their persons, 
lay waste their country, and demolish their .cities. Nor are your 
proceedings dishonourable or unjust; for you follow the most 
ancient of laws, which directs the weisik to obey the strong, from 
the creator even to the irrational part of the creation, that are 
taught by nature to make use of the advantage their strength affords 
them against the feeble. Cease then to express yoij^r compasnon 
for the Clusians, lest you teach the Gauls . in their turn to com- 
miserate those who have been oppressed by the Romans,'' 

By this answer the Romans cle^^rly perceived that Brennus 
would cpme to no terms; and therefore > they went into Clusium, 
where they encouraged and ammated the inhabitants to a sally 
against the barbarians^ either ^o make trial of the strength of the 
Clusians, or to show their own. The Clusians made the sally, and 
a sharp conflict ensued near the walls, when Quintus Ambustus, 
one of the Fabii, spurred his horse against a Gaul of extraordinary 
size and figure, who had advanced a good way before the ranks. 
At first he was not known, because the encounter was hot, and his 
armour dazzled the eyes of the- beholders : but when he had over- 
come and killed the Gaul, and came to despoil him of his arms, 
Brennus knew hiih, and. called the gods to witness, " That against 
all the laws and usages of mankind which were esteemed the most 
sacfed and inviolable, Ambustus came as an ambassador, but acted 
as'^an enemy." He drew off his men directly, and bidding the Clu- 
sians farewell, led his army towards Rome. But that he might ' 
not seem to rejoice that such an affront was offered, or to have 
wanted a pretext to hostilities, he sent to deinand the offender, in 
order to punish him, and in the mean time advanced but slowly. 

The herald being arrived, the senate was assembled, and many 
spoke against the Fabii, particularly the priests called feciacks 
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represented the action 93 an offence against religion, and adjured 
the senate to lay tBe whole guilt and £e expiation of it upon the 
person who alone wis to blame, and so avert the wrath of heaven 
from the rest of the Romans. The^ senate referred the matter to, 
the pedploi and the priests accused Pabius with some ardour before 
them ; but such was the disregard they expressed for their persona, 
and such their contempt of religion, that they constituted that very 
Fabius and bis brethren mt2itaf^/ri6une«.* 

As soon as the Ganls were informed of this, they Vere greatly 
enraged, and would no longer delay their march, but hastened for- 
ward with the utmost celerity. Their prodigious numbers, their 
glittering arms, their fury and impetuosity, struck terror wherever 
they came ; people gave' up their lands for lost, not doubting that 
the cities wouM soon follow ; however, what was beyond all expec- 
tation, they injured no man's property ; they neither pillaged the 
fields, nor insulted the' cities: and as they passed by, they cr^ed 
out, " They were goin^ to Rome, they were at wai- with the Romans 
only, and considered all others as their friends." 

While the barbarians ^were going forward in this impetuous 
manner, the tribunes led out their, forces to' battle, in number not 
infeherj' (for they consisted of forty thousand foot), but the greatest 
part undisciplined and such a!s had never handled a weapon before. 
Besides, they paid no attention to religion^ having neither pro- 
pitiated the gods by sacrifice, nor consulted the soothsayers, as was 
their duty in time of danger, and before an Engagement. Anothef. 
thing which occasioned no small confusion, was the number of 
persons Joined in the command ; whereas, before, they had often 
appointed for wars of less consideration a single leader whom they 
called dictator^ sensible of how great consequence it is to good 
order and success, at a dangerous crisis, to be actuated as it weire 
with one soul, and to have the absolute command invested in one 
person* Their ungrateful treatment of Camillus, too, was not the 
least unhappy circumstance ; as it new appeared dangerous for the 
generals to use their authoriQr without some flattering indulgence 
to the people. 

In this condition they marched out at the city, and encamped 
about eleven mites from it, on the bank/of the river AUia, not far 
from its confluence with the Tyber. There the barbarians came 
upon, them, and as the Romans en^ged in a disorderly manner, 
they were shamefully beaten, and put to flight. Their lefi wing 
was soon pushed into the riv^r, and there destroyed.. The right 
wing, which quitted the field, to avoid the charge, and gained the 
hills, did not safier so much, many of them- escaping to Rome. 

* The year of Rome 36^ ; or, according to some cbronoh^ertt 365. 

•{• Tbey were inferioir io number ; for the GaiHs were seventy thousand : and there- 
fore the Romans, when they came to action, were obliged to extend their wings so as 
to raalce their centre very thin, which was one reason of their being soon broken. 
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The rest that fiurvivetLthe carnage, whcm the enemy were si^tiated 
with hlood, stule hy tkight to Veil, concluding that Rome was io§t, 
and its inhabitants put to the sword. 

If) after so decisive a battle, the Gauls h&d immediately pursued 
the fugitives, there would have been nothing to hinder the entire 
destruction of Rome and all that remained in it ; with such terror 
was the city struck at the return of those who escaped from the 
battle, and so filled with confusion and disitraction ! but the Gauls, 
not imaginiug the victory to be so great as it was, in the excess 
of their joy, indulged themselves in good cheer, and shared the 
plunder of the camp; by which means numbers that were for leaving 
the city, had leisure to escape, and those who remained, had time 
to recollect themselves, and prepare for their defence. « For, quit- 
ting the rest of the city, they retired to the^ capitol, which they 
fortified with strong ramparts, and provided well with ^'rms. But 
th^ir first care was of their holy things, most of which they con- 
veyed into the capitoL As for the sacred fire, the loesial virgins 
took it up, together with other holy relics, and fled away with it 
along the side of the' river, where Lucius Albinus, a plebeian, 
among others that were making their escape, was carrying his wife 
and children, and some of his most necessary moveables, in a wag- 
gon. But when he saw the vestals in a helpless and weary con- 
dition, carrying in their arms the sacred symbols of the gods, he 
immediately took out his family and goods, and put the virgins in 
the waggon, that they might make their escape to some of the 
Grecian cities. 

As for the other priests, and the most ancient of the senators' 
who were ofconsular dignity, or had been honoured with triumphs, 
they could not bear to think of quitting the city : they, therefore, 
put on their holy.vestments and robes of state, and in a form dic- 
tated by Fabius, the pontifex maximtis, making their vows to the 
gods,'*' devoted themselves for their country ; thus attired, they sat 
down in the ivory chairs in the./orttiQ,f prepared for the worst 
extremity. 

The third day after the battle^ Brennus arrived ^with his army : 
and finding the gates of the city opened, and the walls destitute of 
guiu'ds, at first he had some apprehensions of a' stratagem or 
ambuscade, for he could not think the Jtomans had so entirely 
given themselves up to despair. But when he found it to be so in 
reality, he entered by the CoUine gate, and todk Rome, a little 
moreJhan three hundred and sixty years after its foundation. 

, Brennus, thus in^pqssession pf Rome, set a strong guard about 
the Capitol, and himself went down into the /orum; where he was 

•The Romans believed, that by those voluntary eonsecratioas tp the inferntlcodfl, 
disocder and coDfusion were brought amonj; the' enemy. 

fThcae ivory, or c«ru2e chairs were-tiaed only by those Who bad borne the nHMt 
Jronourable oflSccs; and the persons who had a right to sit in them bore also ivory stuves^ 
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stmck with amazement at the sight of so many men seated in great 
state and silence, who neither rose up at the* approach of their 
enemies nor changed countenance or colour, but leaned upon their 
staves and sat looking upon each other without fear or concern. 
The Gauls, astonished at so surprising a spectacle, and regarding 
them as superior beings, for a long time were afraid to approach 
or touch them. At last one of them ventured lo go near Manius 
Papirius, and advancing his hand, gently stroked his beard,- which 
was very long : upon which, Papirius struck him on the head, with 
his staff, and wounded him. The barbarian then drew his sword 
and killed him. After this, the Gauls fell upoii the rest knd slew 
them, and, continuing their rage, despatched all that came in their 
way. Then for many days together, they pillaged the houses and 
carried off the spoil ; at last, they set fire to the city, and demolished 
what escaped the flames, to express their indignation against those 
in the Capitol, who obeyed not their summons, but made a vigorous 
defence, and greatly annoyed the besiegers from the walls. This 
it was that provoked them to destroy the whole city, and to des- 
patch all that fell into their hands, without sparing either sex or age« 
As by the length of the siege provisions began to fail the Gauls, 
they divided their forces, and part stayed with the king before the 
fortress, while part foraged the country, and laid waste the towns 
and villages. Their success had inspired them with such confi- 
dence, that they did not keep in a body, but carelessly rambled 
about in different troops and parties. It happened that the largest 
and best disciplined corps went against Ardea, where Camillus, 
since his exile, lived in retirement. This great event, however, 
awaked him into action, and his mind was employed in contriving, 
not how to keep himself concealed and to avoid' the Gauls', but, if 
an opportunity should offer, to attack and conquer them. Per- 
ceiving that the Ardeans were not deficient in numbers, but cou- 
rage and discipline, which was owing to the inexperience and 
inactivity of their officers, Ke applied first to the young men, and 
told them, '* They ought not to ascribe the defeat of the Romans 
to the valour of the Gauls, or to consider the calamities they had 
suffered in the midst of their infatuation, as brought upon them by 
men who, in fact, could not claim the merit of the victory, but as 
the work of fortune. Thlit it would be glorious, though they risked 
something by it, to repel a barbarous enemy, whose end in con- 
quering was, like fire, to destroy what they subdued : but that if 
they would assume a proper spirit, he would give them an opportu. 
nity to conquer, without any hazard at all." When he found the 
young men' were pleased with his discourse, he went next to the 
magistrates and senate of Ardea ; and having persuaded, them also 
to adopt his scheme, he armed all who were of a proper age fbt \\^ 

Q 
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and drew them up withia the wallt» that the enemyt wao were but 
at a mall diatance^ migbt not know what lie waa about. 

The Gaula, hanng ecouied the couotry, and hwded themeelyea 
with plunder, eAcaiDped upon the plaina in a careleaa and disor- 
derly manner. Night found tham intoxicated with wine, and silence 
reigned in the camp. As soon as Camillus was informed of this 
by his spies, he led the Ardeans out : and having passed the inter- 
mediate space without noise, he reached their tamp about midnight. 
Then he ordered a loud shout to be set up, and the trumpets to 
sound on all sides^ to cause the greater confhsion ; but it waa with 
difficulty they recovered themselves from thair sleep and intoxiea* 
tion. A few, whom fear had made sober, snatched up their anus 
to oppose Camillus, and fell with their weapons in their hands ; 
but the greatest part of them, buried in sleep and wine, were sur- 
prised unarmed, and easily despatched. ^ A small number, that in 
the night escaped out of the camp, and wandered in the fieMSi 
were picked up next day by the cavalry, and put to the sword. 

The fame of this action soon reaching the neighbouiing cities, 
drew out many of their ablest warriors. Particularly such of the 
Romans as had escaped from' the battle of Allia to Veii, lamented 
with themselves in some such manner -as this: ** What a general 
has Heaven tidien from Rome in 'Camillus, to adorn the Ardeana 
with his exploits ! while the cityivhich produced and brought up 
so great a man is absolutely ruined ; and we, for want of a leader, 
sit idle withm the walls of a strange dty, and betray the Uberties 
of Italy. Come then, let us send to the Ardeana to demand our 
general, or else take our weapons and go to him : for hd is no 
longer an exile, nor we citizens, having no country but what is in 
possession of an enemy." 

iThis motion was agreed to, and they sent to Camillus to entreat 
him to accept of the command. But he answered, he could not 
do it, before he was legally appointed to it by the Romans in die 
Capiu)!.* For he looked upon them, while they were in being, aa 
the commonwealth, and would readily obey their orders, but with- 
out them would not be so officious as to interpose. 

They admired the modesty and honour of Camillus, but knew 
not how to send the proposal to the Capitol. It seemed indeed 
impossible for a messenger to pass into the citadel, whilst the 
enemy were in^jpossessipn of the city. However, b young maa 
named Pontius Cominius, not distinguished by his birth, but fond 
of glory, readily took upon him &e commission. He carried no- 
letters to the citizens in the Capitol, lest, if he should happen to 
be taken, the enemy should discover by them the intentions ef 

o^.ilvy Mvfe, Um Roman lokliers at Vrii applied to the remalas of the lenate in the 
Capitol for leaTO, belbra ititjr oflaied Iho commaod to C^ailloa So inuch regavd bad' 
tihoM braTO men for the conttitution of tbeir coantrj, tboi^ Rome tiien Uy u a^Mt. 
Kytry private man was, indeed, a patriot. 
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Cgmillus. Having dressed himself in mean attire, under which 
he concealed some pieces of corjc, he travelled aU day without 
fear, and approached the city as it grewsdark. . He could not pass 
the river by the bridge, because it was guarded by the Gauls ; and 
therefore took his clothes, which were neither many nor heavy, 
and bound them about his head, and having laid himself upon the 
pieces of cork, easily swam over and reached the city. Then 
avoiding those quarters where by tb^ lighu and noise he con- 
cluded they kept watcb^ he went to the CarmenUd gate, where 
there was the greatest •silence, and where the hill of the Capitol is 
the steepest and most craggy. Up this he got unperceived, by a 
way the most difficult and dreadful, and advanced near the giuurds 
upon the walls. After he had hailed them and told them his name, 
they received him with joy, and conducted him to the magistrates. 

The senate was presently assembled, and he acquainted them 
with the victory of Camillus, wbioh they had not heard of before, 
as well as of the proceedings of the soldiers at Veii, and exhorted 
them to confirm Camillus in the command, as the citizens out of 
Rome would obey none but him. ^Having heard his report, and 
consulted together, they declared Camillus dictator, and sent Pon- 
tius, back the same way he came, who was equally fortunate in hia 
return ; for he passed the enemy undiscovered, and delivered to 
the Romans at Veii the decree of the senate, which .they received 
with pleasure. 

Camillus, at his arrival, found twenty thousand of them in arms, 
to whom he added a great number of the aUies, and prepared to 
attack the enemy. Thus was he appointed dictator the second 
time, and having put himself at the head* of the Romans and con- 
federates, he marched oi^t against the Gauls. 

Meantime some of the barbarians employed in the siege, hap- 
pening to pass by the place where Pontius made his way by night 
up to the Capitol, observed many traces of his feet and hands, as 
he had worked himself up the rock, torn off what grew there, 
and tumbled down the mould. Of this they informed the king, 
who, coming and viewing it, for the present said nothing ; but in 
the evening he assembled the lightest and most active of his. men, 
who were likeliest to climb any difficult height, and thus addressed 
them ^ " The enemy have themselves shown us a way to reach 
them, which we were ignorant of, and have proved that this rock 
is neither inaccessible nor untrod by human feet. What a shame 
woukl : be then, after having made a beginning not to finish ; and 
to quit the place as impregnable, when the Romans themselves 
have taught us how to take it ? Where it was easy for one man to 
ascend, it cannot be difficult for many, one by one ; nay, should 
many attempt it together, they will find great advantage in assist 
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ing each other. In the mekn time I intend great rewards and 
honours for such as shall distinguish themselves on this occasion.'^ 

The Oauls readily embraced the king's 'proposal, atid about 
midnight a number of them together began to climb the rock in 
silence, which, though steep and craggy, proved more practicable 
than they expected. The foremost having gained the top, put 
them&elves in order,'and were ready to take possession of the wall, 
and to fall upon the guards, who were fast asleep ; for neither 
man nor dog pisrceived their coming. However, there were cer- 
tain sacred geese kept near Juno's temple,* and at other times 
plentiftilly fed, but at this time, as corn and the other provisions that 
remained were sparce sufficient for the men, they were neglected 
and in poor condition. This animal is naturally qui'^k of hearing, 
and soon alarmed at any noise ; and as hunger kept them waking 
and uneasy^ they immediately perceived the coming of the Gauls, 
and running ^t them with all the noise they could make, they 
awoke ail the guards. The barbarians now perceiving they were 
discovered, advanced with vloud shouts and great fury. Tlie Ro- 
mans in haste snatched up such weapons as came to hand, and 
acquitted themselves like men on this sudden emergency. First 
of all, Manlius,.a man of consular dignity, remarkable for his 
strength and extraordinary courage, engaged two Gauls at once ; 
and, as one of them was lifting up his battle-axe, with his sword 
cut off his right hand, at the same time he thrust the boss of his 
shield in the face of the other, and dashed him down the precipice. 
Thtls standing upon the rampart with those who had come to his 
assistance and fought by his side, he drove back the rest of the 
Gauls that had got up, who were no great number, and who p^r- 
formed nothing worthy of such an attempt. The Romans having 
escaped the danger that threatened them, as soon as it was light, 
threw the officer who commanded the watch down the rock amongst 
the enemy, and decreed Manlius a reward for his victory, which 
had more of honour in it than profit ; for every man gave him what 
he had for one day's allowance. 

After this, the Gauls began to lose courage ; fbr provisions were 
scarce, ^nd they could not forage for fear of Camillus.f Sick- 
ness too prevailed among them, which took its rise from the heaps 
of dead bodies, and from their encamping amidst the rubbish of the 
houses they had burned ; where there was such a quantity of ashes 
as, when raised by the winds or heated, by the sun, by their dry 
and acrid quality, so corrupted the air, that every breath of it was 

* Geete were ever after had in honour at Rome, and a flock of them always kept 
at the expense of the public. A golden image of a goose was erected in memory of 
them, and a goose every year carried in triumph upon a soft litter finely adorned: 
while dogs were held in abhorrence by the Romans, who every year impaled one of 
Uiem upon a bnnch of elder.— FZtn. et Plut. de Fortuna Ram, 

t Camilhis being master of the country, posted «'ong guards on all the roads, and, 
in edect, besivged the besiegers. 
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pernicious. But what affected them most was, the cibange of cli. 
mate ; for they had lived iu countries that abounded with shades 
and agreeable shelters from the heat, and were n'ow got into 
grounds that were low, and unhealthy in autumn. All this, to- 
gether with the length and tediousness of the siege, which had 
now lasted more than six months, caused such desolation among 
them, and carried off such numbers, that the carcasses lay unburied! 

The besieged, however, were not in a much better condition. 
Famine, which now pressed them hard, and their ignorance of 
what Camillus was doing, caused no small dejection ; for the bar- 
barians guarded the city with so mlrch care, that it was impossible 
to send any messenger to him. Both sides being thus equally dis- 
couraged, the advanced guards, who were • near enough to con* 
verse, first began to talk of treating. . As the motion was approved 
by those who had the chief direction of affairs, Sulpitius, one of 
the military tribunes, went and conferred with Brennus, when it 
was agreed that the Romi^ns should pay a thousand pounds weight 
of gold,"' and that the Gauls, upon receipt of it^ should immedi- 
ately quit the city and its territories. When the conditions were 
sworn to, and the gold was brought, the Gauls, endeavouring to 
avail thetnselves of false weights, privately at first, and afterwards 
openly, drew down their own side of the balance. The Romans 
expressing their resentment, Brennus in a contemptuous and insult- 
ing manner took off his sword, and threw it, belt and all, into the 
scale, and when Sulpitius asked what that meant, he answered, 
'^ What should it mean, but woe to the conquered ?" which became 
a proverbial saying. Some of the Romans were highly incensed 
at this, and talked of returning with their gold, and enduring the 
utmost extremities of the siege ; but others were of opinion, that 
it was better to pass by a smdl injury, since the indignity lay not 
in paying more than was due, but in paying a^y thing at all ; a 
disgrace only consequent on the necessity of the times. 

While they were thus disputing with the Gaujs, Camillus arrived 
at the gates, and being informed of what had passed, ordered th^ 
main body of his army to advance slowly and in good order, while 
he with a select band marched hastily up to the Romans, who- all 
gave place, and received the dictator with respect and silence* 
Then he took the gold out of the scales and gave it to the liclors, 
and ordered the Gauls to take away the balance and the weights^ 
and to be gone, telling them *' it was the custom of the Romans to 
deliver their country with steel, not with gold." And when Bren. 
nus expressed his indignation, and complained he had great injus- 
tice done him by this infraction of the treaty, Camillus answered, 
" That it was never lawfully made, nor could it be valid without 
his consent, who was dictator 'and sole magist^te; they had, 
* That is forty- five thousand pounds sterling. 
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therefore, acted without proper authority: but they might make 
their proposals, now he was come, whom the laws had invested 
with power either to pardon the suppliant, or punish the guilty, if 
proper satisfaction was not made." 

At this Breanus was still more highly incensed, and a skirmish 
ensued ; swords were drawn on both sides, and thrusts exchanged 
in a confused manner, which it is easy to conceive must be. the 
case, amidst the ruins of houses and in narrow streets,* where there 
was not room to draw tip regularly. Brennus, however, soon 
recollected himself, and drew off his foroes into the camp, with the 
loss of a small number. In the night he ordered them to march 
and quit the city ; and having retreated about eight miles from it, 
he encamped upon the Gabinian road. Early in the inoming 
Caniiilus came up with them, his arms dazzling the sight, and his 
men full of spirits and fire. A sharp engagement ensued, which 
lasted a long time ; at length the Grauls were routed with great 
slaughter, and their camp taken. Sdme of those who fled were 
kilk3 in the pursuit ; but the greater part were cut to pieces by 
the people in the neighbouring towns and villages, who fell upon 
them as they were ^ispersed.^ 

Thus was Rome strangely taken, and more strangely recovered, 
after it had been seven months in the possession of the barbarians. 
Camillus returned in triumph, as became the tieliverer of bis lost 
country, and the restorer of Rome. Those that had quitted the 
place before the siege, with their wives and children, now followed 
his chariot ; and they who had been besieged in the capitol and 
were almost perishing with hunger, met the others, and embraced 
them, weeping with joy at this uni&xpected pleasure, which they 
almoet considered as a dream. The priests and ministers of the 
gods bringing back with them what holy things they had hid or 
conveyed away when they fled, afibrded a most desirable specta- 
cle to the people ; and they gave them the kindest welcome, as if 
the gods themselves had returned with them to Rome. Next, 
Camillus sacrificed to the gods, and purified the city, in a form dic- 
tated by the pontiflTs. He rebuilt the former temples and erected 
a new one to Aius Loquuthu, the speaker or toomer, upon the very 
spot where the voice from heaven announced in the night to Mar- 
cus Ceditius the coining of the barbarians. There was, indeed, 
BO small difiiculty in discovering the places where the temples had 
stood, but it was effected by the zeal of Camillus and the industry 
of the priests. 

As it was necessary to rebuild the city, which was entirely de- 

* There is reason to question the truth of the latter part of this story. Plutarch 
copied it from Livy. But Polybius represents the Gauls, as actually receiving the 
gold from the Romans, and returning in safety to their own country : and this is con« 
firmed by Justin, Suetonius, and eyen by Livy himself, in aBOther part of bis history. 
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moiished, an heartless desfnosdeBey seized lira multhnde and thef 
invented pretexts of delay. They were in want of aH necessary 
materials, and had more oeeaston for repose and refreshment after 
their ^uflferin^, than to labour, and wear themselves out, when 
their bodies were weak and their substance was gone. They had^ 
tbereforcy a secret attachnlent to Veii, a city which remained en« 
lire, and was provided with every thing. Thi&'gave a handle to 
thoi^r demagogaes to harangue them, as usual, in a way agreeable 
U> their, inclinationf, and make them listen to seditious speeehes 
against Camillus— "As if, to gratify his hmbitioa and thirst of 
^ry, he would deprive them of a city fit to receive them, lime 
tnem to pitch their tenta aosong rubbish* and rebnUd a rusa that 
was like one great funereal-pile, in order that he might not only 
be called the general and dictator of Rome, but therounder, too, 
instead of Romulus, whose right he invaded." 

Before they had finished the laborious task of building, a new 
war bcoke out. The JEqm, the Volsci, and the Latins, all at eoee 
invaded their territories, and the Tuscans laid siege to Sutrium, a 
city in alliance with Rome. The military tribunes, too, who com- 
manded the army, being surrounded by the Latins near Mount 
Marcius, and their camp in great danger, sent to Rome to desire 
succoursi on which occasion Camillus was appointed dictator the 
third time. 

Of this war there are two different accounts: that<> which ia 
approved by most historians, is as follows : CaraillUs, being ap- 
pointed dictator the third time, and knowing that the army under 
the military tribunes was surrounded by the Latiiis and Volscians, 
was constrained to kpake levies among such as age had exeaspted 
from service. With these he fetched a laige compass about 
Mount Marcius, and,,unperceived by the enemy^ posted his vmtr 
behind them; and by lighting i^nany fires signified his arrivah 
The Romans that were besieged in their camp, being enceuraged 
bv this, resolved to sally out and join battle. But the. Latins and 
Volscians kept close within their works, drawing a line of circiiiB* 
vallation with palisades, because they had the enemy on both sides, 
and resolving to wait for reinforcements firom home, as well as fkot 
the Tuscan succours. 

Camillus perceiving this, and fearing that the enemy might sur- 
round him, as he had surrounded them, hastened to make use of 
the present opportunity. As the works of the confederates con- 
sisted of wood, and the wind used to blow hard from the mountains 
at sun-rising, he provided a greiat quantity of combustible matter, 
and drew out his forces at aay^break. Part of them he ordered 
with loud ^ouls and missive weapons to begin the attack, on the 
opposite side, while he himself, at the head of those that were 
charged with the fire, watched the proper minute, on thai side ef 
{bo works towards which tbe wind used to blow. When tho sun 
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vas risen, the wind blew violently ; and the attack being b6gun 
on the other side, he gave the signal to his own party, who poured 
a vast quantity of fiery darts, and other burning matter, into the 
enemy's fortifications. As the flame soon caught hold« and waa 
fed by the palisades and other timber, it spread itself into all quar- 
ters, and the Latins not being provided with any means of extin- 
guishing it, the caibp was almost fuU of fire, and they were reduced 
to A small spot of ground. At last they were forded to bear down 
upon that body who were posted before the camp, and ready to 
receive* them sword in hand. Consequently very few of them es- 
caped, and those that remained in the camp were destroyed by 
the flames, till the Romans extinguished them for the sake of the 

plunder. 

After this Licinius Stolo raised a great sedition in the state, 
putting himself at the head' of the people, who insisted that, of the 
two 'Consuls, onie should be a plebeian. Tribunes of the people 
were appointed, but the multitude would sufier no election of con- 
flula to be held.'^ As this want of chief magistrates was likely to 
brinff on still greater troubles, the senate created Camillus dictator 
the fourth time, against the consent of the people, and not even 
agreeably to his own inclination f For he was unwilling to set 
himself againW those persons, who, having been often led on by 
him to conquest, could with great truth aftirm, that he had more 
concern with them in the military way, than with the patricians in 
the civil : and. at the same time was sensible that the envy of those 
very patricians induced them now to promote him to that high 
station, that he might oppress the people if he succeeded, or be 
ruined by them if he failed in the attempt. He attempted, how- 
ever, to obviate the present danger, and as he knew the day on 
which the tribunes intended to propose their law, he published a 

feneral muster, and summoned the people from theforuin into the 
eld, threatening to set heavy fines upon those who should not 
obey. On the other hand, the tribunes of the people opposed him 
with menaces, solemnly protesting they would fine him fifty thou- 
sand drachmas, if he did not permit the people to put their bill to 
the vote. Whether it was that he was afraid of a second con- 
demnation and banishment, which would but ill suit him, now he 

* This confusion Iksted five years, during which the tribunes of the people pre- 
▼ented theComttia from being held, which were necessary for the election of the chief 
iDffgiftraies. It was occasioned fay a trifling accident. Fabius Ambustus bavmg 
married his eldest daughter to Senrius Sulpicius, a pairician, and at this time militaiy 
tribune, and the younger to Licinius Stolo, a- rich plebeian, it happened that while 
the younger sister was paying a visit to the elder, Sulpicius came home from the 
forum, and his lictors, with the staff of the fiisces, thun'dered at the door. The 
younger siste'r being frightened at the noise, the elder laughed at her, as a person quits 
^noraht of high life. This affront greatly afflicted her, and her fiither, to comfort her, 
bid her not be uneasy, for she should soon see as much state at her own hoose, as ha{l 
surprised her at her sister's. 

t The jrear of Borne 38j&. 
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Was grown old and covered whh glory, or whether he thought he 
could not get the better of the people, whose violence was equal 
to their po^er, fbr the present he returned to his own house, and 
soon afler, under pretence of sickness, resigned the dictatorship.* 
The senate appointed another dictator, who, having named for his 
general of horse that very Stolo who was leader of the sedition, 
suffered a law to be made that was extremely disagreeable to the 
patricians. ' It provided that no person whatsoever should possess 
more than five hundiif>ed acres of landi Stolo havmg carried his 
point with thc( people, floiirished greatly fpr a while ; but not long 
afler, being convicted of possessing more than the limited number 
of acres, he suffered the penalties of his own law.f 

The most difficult part of the dispute, and that which they began 
with, namely, concerning the election «of the consuls, remaining 
still unsettled, continued to give the senate great uneasiness^ when 
certain information was brought that the Gauls were marching 
again from the coasts of the Adi*iatic, with an immense army to- 
wards Rome. With this news came an account of the usual effects 
of war, the country laid wastie, andjBitch of the inhabitants as could 
not take refuge in Rome dispersed * about the mountains. The 
terror of this put a stop to tht$ sedition ; and the most popular of 
the senators uniting with the people, with one voice created Ca- 
millus dictator the fifth time. He was now very old, wanting very- 
little of fourscore ; yet seeing the necessity and danger of the 
times, he was willing to risk' all inconveniences, and, without 
•alleging any excuse, immediately took upon him the command, 
and made the levies. As he knew the chief force of the barbaric 
ans lay in their swords, which they managed without art or skill, 
furiously rushing in, and aiming chiefly at the head and shoulders, 
he furnished most of his men with helmets of well-polished iron, 
that the swords might either break or glance aside : and, round the 
borders of their shields he drew a plate of brass, because the wood 
of itself could not resist the strokes. Besides this, he taught them 
to avail themselves of long pikes, by pushing with W/hich they 
might prevent the effect oif the enemy's swords. 

When the Gxiuls were arrived at the river Anio with their ai«ny, 
encumbered with the vast booty'they had made, Camillus drew 
out his forces, and posted them upon a hill of easy ascent, in which 
were many hollows, sufficient to conceal the greatest part of his 
men, while those that were in sight should seem through fear to 
have taken advantage of the higher grounds. And'the more to fix 
this opinion in the Gauls, he opposed not the depredations com- 

* He pretended to find something amiss, io the auspice* which were taken when he 

W3S {iDDointed 

f It was eleven years after. Popilius Lasnas fined him ten thousand sesterces for 
being possessed of a thousand acres of land, in conjunction with Ub ion, whom he 
bad imanoipated for that purpose.— £.i« lib. vii. c. 16. 
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mitted in his sight, but remained quietly in the camp he bad forti- 
fied while he had beheld part of them djspersed in order to plun 
der, and ^art indulging themseWes, day an4 night, in drinking and 
revelling. At last, he sent out the light-armed infantry before 
day, tp prevent the enemy's drawing up in a regular manner, and 
to harass them by stidden skirmishing as they issued out of their 
trenches ; and as soon as it was light he led down the heavy* 
armed, and put them in battle-array upon the plain, neither few in 
number nor dishea:ctened, as the Gauls expected, but numerous 
and fuQ of spirits. 

This was the first thing that shook their resolution, for they con- 
sidered it as a disgrace to have the Romans the aggressors. Then 
the light-armed fculing upon them before they could get into order 
and rank themselves by companies, pressed them so warmly, that 
they were obliged to come in great confusion to the engagement. 
Last of all, Camillus leading on the heavy-armed, the Gauls with 
brandished swords hastened to fight band to hand ; but the Ro- 
mans meeting the strokes with their pikes, and receiving them on 
that part that was suarded with iron, so turned their swords, which 
were thin and sott-tempered, that they were soon bent almost 
double ; and their shields were pierced and weighed down with 
the pikes that stuck in them. They therefore quitted their own 
arms, and endeavoured to seize those of the enemy, and to wrest 
their pikes from them. The Romans seeing them naked, now be- 
gan to make use of their swords, and made great carnage among 
the foremost ranks. Mean tiine the rest took to flight and were 
scattered along the plain ; for Camillus had beforehand secured 
the heights; and as in confidence of victory, they had left the 
camp unfortified, they ki^ew-it would be taken with ease. 

This battle is said to have been fought thirteen years afier the 
taking of Rome ;* and in consequence of this success, the Romans 
laid aside, for the future, the dismal apprehensions they had enter, 
tained of the barbarians. They had imagined, it seems, that the 
former victory they had gained over the Gauls was owing to the 
sickness thatprevaUed in their army, and to other unforeseen 
accidents, rather than to their own valour : and so great had their 
terror been formerly, that they had made a law, '^ that the priests 
should be exempted from miUtary sexvice, except in case 9f an in- 
vasion from the. Gauls." 

This was the last of Camillus's martial exploits. For the taking 
of VelitrsB was a direct consequence of this victory, and it surren. 
dered without the least resistance. But the greatest conflict he 
ever estperienced in the state, still remained : ror the people were 
harder to deal with since they returned victorious, and they insisted 
that one of the consuls should be chosen out of their body, con- 

• This Ifkttle wa« fought, not thirteen, but twenty. three vears after the taking of 
Rone. 
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traiy to the present constitution. The ^enate opposed them, and 
would not suffer Camillus to resign the dictatorship, thinking they 
could better defend the rights of the nobility under the sanction of 
hrs supreme authority. But one day, as Camillus waa sitting in 
the /ofMOT, and employed in the distribution of Xustice, an officer, 
sent by the tribunes of the people, ordered him to follow him, and 
laid his hand upon him, as if he'would seize and carry him away. 
Upon this, such a noise and tumult was raised in the assembly, as 
never had been known ; those that were about Camillus thrusting 
the plebeian officer -down from the tribunal, and the populace 
calling out to drag the dictator from his seat.' 

In this case Camillas was much embarrassed : be did not, how- 
ever, resign the dictatorship, but led off the patricians to ^senate 
house. Before he entered it, he turned towards the Capitol, and 
prayed to the gods to put an happy end to the present diaturbances^ 
solemnly vowing to build a temple to Qmcord, when the tomiilt 
ahottld be over. 

In the senate there was a diversity of opinions and great debates* 
Mild and popular counsels, however, prevailed, wbi(^ allowed one 
.of the consuls to be a piebeiaa."* When the ^etator announced 
this decree to the |»eople, they received it with great satisfaction ; 
they were immediately reconciled to the senate, and condueted 
Camillas home wilh great applause. , Next day the people assem* 
bled, and voted that the temple which Camillas had vowed to CoO' 
card, should, on account of this great event, be built on a spot that 
fronted the^^^mst and place of assemb^3K. To those feasts which 
are called Latiny they added one day more, so that the whole was 
to consist of four days ; and for the present they ordained that the 
whole people of Rome should sacrifice with garlands on their 
heads. Camillus then held an assembly for the election of con* 
suls, when Marcus ^milius was chosen out of the nobility, and 
Lucius' Sextus from the commonalty ,^ the first plebeian who at* 
tained that honour. 

This was the last of Camillus's transactions. The year follow, 
ing a pestilence visited Rome, which carried off a prodigious num- 
ber of the people, most of the magistrates, and Camillus himself. 
His death could not be decerned premature, on account of his great 
age and the offices he had borne, yet was he more lamented than 
all the rest of the citizens who died of that distemper. 

* The people haTing gained this point, the consulate was revived, and the military 
tribunesbip laid aside forever; but at the same time the patricians procured the great 
privilege, that a new officer, called prator, should be appointed, who was to be al- 
ways one of their body. The consuls bad been generals of the Roman armies, and 
at the same time judges of civil affairs; but as they were often in the field, it was 
thought proper to separate the latter branch from their office, and appropriate it to a 
judge with the title of prcttor, who was to be next in dignity to the consuls. About 
the year of Rome 501, another jt)r«for was appointed to decide the diflferences among 
foreigners. Upon the taking of Sicily and Sardinia, two mottprmtors were creatCif, 
aiid as many more upon the conquest of Spam. 
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Flauruhed 430 years before Christ. 

. PERICLES was of the tribe of Acamantis, and of the ward ef 
Cholargia. His family was one of the most considerable in 
Athens, both by the father and mother's side. His father Xan- 
thippus, who defeated the king of Persia's generals at Mycale, 
married Agariste, the niece of Clisthenes, who expelled the family 
of Pisistratus, abolished the tyranny, enacted laws, and established 
a form of government tempered in such a manner as tended to 
unanimity among the people, and the safety of the state. 

The person of Pericles was in other respects well turned, but 
Ills head disproportionably long; for this reason almost all his 
statues have the heads covered with a helmet. But the Athenian 
poets called him Schinocephalus, or Ordcnuhead. The person 
who taught him music was called Damon, a politician, who, under 
pretence of teaching music, concealed his great abilities from the 
vulgar. He also attended the lectures of Zeno of Elea,''' who in 
natural philosophy was a follower of Parmenides ; but the philo- 
sopher with whom he wad m.ost intimately acquainted, who gave 
him that force and subUmhy of sentiment superior to all the deroa- 
gogues, who, in short, formed him to that admirable dignity of 
manners, was Anaxagoras the Clazomenian. This was he whom 
the people of those times call Nousj or intellect, either in admiration 
of his great understanding and knowledge of the works of nature, 
or because he was the first who clearly proved, that the universe 
owed its formation, neither to chance nor necessity, but to a pure 
and unmixed Mindy vih6 separated the homogeneous parts from 
the other with which they were confounded. 

Charmed with the company of this philosopher, and instructed 
by iiim in the sublimest sciences, Pericles acquired not only an 
elevation of sentiment, and a loftiness and purity of style, far re- 
moved from the low expression of, the vulgar, but likewise a gravity 
of countenance which relaxed not into laughter, a firm and even 
tone of voice, an easy deportment, and a decency of dress, which 

* This Zeno was of Elea, a town of Itdly, and a Pbocian colony, and must hrs 
carefully distinguished from Zeno, the founder of the sect of the Stoics.* The Zeno 
here spoken of was respectable for attempthig to rid his country of a tyrant. The 
tyrant took him, and- caused him to be pounded to death in a mortar. But his death 
accomplished what he could not effect m his lifetime; for his fellow citizens «ere so 
rnuch incensed at the dreadful manner of it, that they fell upon the tyrant and stoned 
hirn. As to his arguments, and those of his master Parnienides, pretended to be so 
invincible, one of them was to prove there can be no such thing as motion, sitice h 
thing can neither move in the place where it is, nor in the place where it is not. But 
this sophism is easily refuted ; for motion is the passing of a thing or person info 9 
new part of space. 
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no vehemence of speaking, ever put into disorder. These things, 
and others of the like nature, excited admiration in all that saw 
him. • 

Such was his conduct, when a vile and abandoned fellow Itoaded 
him a whole day with reproaches and abuse : he bore it with pa« 
tience and silence, and continued in public for jthe despatch of 
some urgent affairs. In the evening he walked soflly home, this 
impudent wretch following and insulting him all the way with the 
most scurrilous language ; and. as it was dark when he came to 
his own doof) he ordered one of his servants to take a torch and 
light the man home. The poet Ion, however, says he was proud 
and supercilious in conversation, and that, there was a.gr^at deal 
of vanity and contempt of others inixed with his dignity of man- 
ner ; on the other hand i^e highly extols the civility, complaisance, 
and politeness of Cimon. But to take no farther notice of Ion, 
who perhaps woi^ld not have any great exceUence appear without 
a mixture of something satirical as it was in the ancient tragedy ;'^ 
Zeno desired those that called the gravity of Pericles pride and 
arrogance, to be proud the same way, telling them, the very act- 
ing of an excellent part might insensibly produce a love and real 
imitation of it. 

These were not the only advantages which Pericles gained by 
conversing with Anaxagoras. From him he learned to overcome 
those terrors which the various phenomena of the heavens raise 
in those who know not their causes, and who entertain a torment* 
ing fear of the gods by reason of that ignorance. Nor is there 
any cure for it, but the study of nature, which, instead of the frightful 
extravagancies of superstition, implants in us a sober piety sup- 
ported by rational hope. ' - . 

At first, to raise himself to some sort of equality with Cimon, 
who was then at the height of glory, Pericles made his court to the 
people. And as Cimon was his superior in point of fortune, which 
he employed in relieving the*poor Athenians, in providing victuals 
every day for the necessitous, and clothing the aged ; and, be- 
sides this, levelled his fences with the ground, that all might be 
at liberty to gather his fruit ; Pericles had recourse to the expe- 
dient of dividing the public tresisure, which scheme, as Aristotle 
informs us, was proposed to him by Demonides of los.f Accord- 

* Tragedy at first was only a chorus in honour of Bacchus. Persons dressed like 
satyrs were the performers, and they often broke out into the most licentious raillery. 
Afterwards, when tragedy took a graver turn, something of the former drollery was 
ttill retained, as in that which we call tragi-comedy. In time, serious characters and 
events became the subject of tragedy, witliout that mixture : but even then, after ex- 
hibiting three or four serious tragedies, the poets used to conclude their contention for 
the prize with a satirical one. Of this sort is the Cyclops of Euripides, and the only 



one remainms: 



t los was one of the islca called Sporades, m the >£gean sea, and celebrated for 
tlie tomb of Homer. But some learned men are of opinion, that Demonides was no; 
<»r ih? island of los, hut of Oia, v/hich was a borough in Attica. 
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ingfyy by supplying the people with money for the public diver' 
sionsy and for theit attendance in courts of judicature,* and by 
other pensions and gratuities, he so inveigled them as to avail him- 
self of their interest against the council of the Areopagus, of which 
he had no right to be a member, having never had the fortune to 
be chosen Archon, Thetmothetes, King of the Sacred Riies, or Pole' 
march. For persons were of old appointed to these offices by lot, 
and such as had discharged them well, and such only, were admit- 
ted as judges in the Areopagus. Pericles, therefore, by his popu- 
larity, raised a party against that council, and, by means of Epi- 
altes, took from them the cognizance of many causes that had been 
under their jurisdiction. He likewise caused Cimon to be banish- 
ed by the Ostracism^ as an enemy to the people,f and a friend ta 
the Lacedsemonians ; a man who in birth and fortune had no supe- 
rior, who had gained very glorious victories over the barbarians, 
and filled the city with money and other spoils. Such was the 
authority of Pericles with the common people. 

The term of Cimon 's banishment, as it was by Ostracism^ was 
limited Vy law to ten years. Meantime, the Lacedaemonians, with 
a great army, entered the territory of Tanagra, and the Athenians 
immediately marching out against them, Cimon returned, and 
placed himself in the ranks with those of iiis tribe, intending by 
his deeds to wipe off the aspersion of favouring the Laceda^mo- 
nians, and to venture hisr life with his countrymen ; but by a com- 
bination of the friends of Pericles, he was repulsed as an exile. 
This seems to have been the cause that Pericles exerted himself in 
a particular manner in that battle, and exposed his person to the 
greatest dangers. All Cimon 's friends whom Pericles had accused 
as accomplices in his pretended crime, fell hofiourably that day 
together : and the Athenians, who were defeated upon their ovfn 
borders, and expected a still sharper conflict in the summer, griev- 
ously repented of their treatment of Cimon, and longed for his re- 
turn. Pericles, sensible of the people's inclinations, did not hesi- 
tate to gratify them, but himself proposed a decree for recalling 
Cimon ; and, at his return, a peace was agreed upon through his 
mediation. For the Lacedaamonians had a particular regard for 
him, as well as aversion fbr Pericles, and the other demagogues. 
But some authors write, that Pericles did not procure an order for 

* There were several courts of judicature in Athens, comiSOsed of a certain num- 
ber of the citizens, who sometimes received one oboltia eacb-for every cause they 
tried ; and sometimes ttitn who aimed at popjlarity, procured this fee to be increased. 

f His treason against the state was pretended to consist in receiving presents or 
other gratifications from the Macedonians, whereby he was prevailed on to let slip the 
opportunity he had to enlarge the Athenian conquests, after he had taken the gold 
mines of Thrace. Cimon answered, that he had prosecuted the war to the utmost of 
his power against the Thracians and their other enemies: but that he had made no 
inroads into Macedonia, because he did not conceive that he was to act as a public 
enemy to mankind. 
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Cimon's return, till they 4iad entered into a private compact, by 
means .of Cimon's sister Elpinice, that Cimon should have the 
command abroad, and with two hundred galleys lay waste the king 
of Persia's dominions, and Pericles have the direction of affairs at 
home. 

Cimon died soon after in the expedition to Cyprus. And the 
nobility perceiving that Pericles was now arrived at a height of 
authority which set him far above the other citizens, were desirous 
of having some person to oppose him, who might be capable of 
giving a check to his power, and of preventing his making him. 
self absolute* For this purpose they set up Thucjdides, of the 
ward of Alopece, a man of great prudence, and brother-in-law to 
Cimon. He had not, indeed, Cimon's talents for ,war, but was su- 
perior to him in forensicv and political abilities ; and, by residing 
constantly in Athens, and opposing Pericles in the general assem- 
bly, he soon brought the govejmment to an equilibrium* For he 
did not suffer persons of superior rank to be dispersed and con- 
fouiided with the rest of the people, because, in that case, their 
dignity was obscured and lost : but collected them into a separate 
body, by which means their authority wtus enhanced, and sufficient 
weight thrown into their scale.' There was, indeed, from the be- 
ginning, a kind of doubtful separation, which, like the flaws in a 
piece of iron, indicated that the aristocratical party, and that of the 
commonalty, were not perfectly one, though they were not actu- 
ally divided ; but the ambition of Pericles and Thucydides, and tho 
contest between them had so extraordinary an effect upon the city, 
that it was quite broken in two, and one of the parts was called 
the people, and the other the nobility. For this reason, Pericles, 
more than ever, gave the people the reins, and endeavoured to in- 
gratiate himself with them, contriving to have always some show, 
or play, or feast, or procession in the city, and to amuse it with 
the politest pleasures. 

As another means of employing their attention, he sent out sixty 
galleys every year, manned for eight months, with a considerable 
number of the citizens, who were both paid for their service, and 
improved themselves as mariners. He likewise sent a colony of 
a thousand men to the Chersonesus,, five hundred to Naxos, two 
hundred and fifty to Andres, a thousand into the country of the 
BisaltSB in Thrace, and others into Italy, who settled in Sibaris, and 
changed its name to Thurii. These things he did to clear the city 
of an useless multitude, who were very troublesome when they 
had nothing to do ; to make provision for the most necessitous ; 
and to keep the allies of Athens in awe, by placing colonies like 
so many garrisons in their neighbourhood. 

That which was the chief delight of the Athenians and the won- 
der of strangers, and which alone serves for a proof that the boast- 
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ed power and opulence of ancient Greece is not an idle tale, wad 
the magnificence of the temples and public edifices. Yet no part 
of the conduct of Pericles moved the spleen of his enemies more 
than this. In their accusations of him to the people, the> insisted, 
''That he had brought the greatest disgrace upon the Athenians 
by removing the public treasures of Greece from Delos, and taking 
them into his own custody : that he had not left himself even the 
specious apology of having caused the money to be brought to 
Athens for its greater- security, and to keep it from being seized 
by the barbarians : that Greece must needs consider it as the high* 
est. insult, and an act of open tyranny, when she saw the money 
she had been obliged to contribute towards the war, lavished by 
the Athenians in gilding their city, and ornamenting it with statues 
and temples that cost a thousand talents,'*' a^ a proud and vain 
woman decks herself out with jeweb." 

Pericles* answered this charge by observing, '* That they were 
not obliged to give the allies any account of the sums they had re- 
ceived, since they had kept the barbarians at a distance, and 
effectually defended the aUies, who had not furnished either horses, 
ships, or men, but only contributed money, which is no longer the 
property of the giver, but of the receiver, if he performs the condi- 
tions on which it is received : that as the state was provided with 
all the necessaries of war, its superfluous wealth should be laid out 
on such works as when executed would be eternal monuments of 
its glory, and which, during their execution, would diffuse an uni- 
versal plenty ; for as so many kinds of labour, and such a variety 
of instruments and materials were requisite to these undertakings, 
every art would be exerted, every hand employed, almost the whole 
city would.be in pay, and be at the same time both adorned, and 
supported by itself.'' Indeed, such as were of a proper age and 
strength were wanted for the wars, and well rewarded for their ser- 
vices : and as for the mechanics and meaner sort of people, they 
went not without their share of the public money, nor yet had they 
it to support them in idleness. By the constructing of great edi- 
fices, which required many arts and a long time to finish them, they 
had e^uai pretensions to be considered out of the treasury (though 
they stirred not out of the' city,) with the mariners and soldiers, 
guards and garrisons. For the different materials, such as stone, 
brass, ivory, gold, ebony, and cypress, furnished employment to 
carpenters, masons, braziers, goldsmiths, painters, turners, and 
other artificers ; the conveyance of them by sea employed mer- 
chants and sailors, and by land wheelwrights, waggoners, car- 
riers, rope-makers, leather-cutters, paviers, and iron founders : 
and every art had a number of the lower people ranged in proper 
subordination to execute it like soldiers under the command of a 

* The PacthenoD, or temple of Minerva^ is said to have cost a thoasand talent& 



general. Thus by the exercise of these different trades, plenty 
was diffusedr among persons of ever3r rank and condition. Thu9 
works' were raised of an astonishing magmtode, and inimitable 
beauty and perfection^ every architect striTing to surpass the mtig^ 
nificence of the design with the elegance of the execution ; yet 
still the most wonderful circumstance was the expedition with 
which they were completed^ Many edifices, each of which seems 
to have required the labour of several successive ages, were finish, 
ed duriug the administration of one prosperous man. 

It is said, that when Agatharcus the painter valued himself upon 
the celerity and ease with which he despatched hi». pieces, Zeuxis 
replied, " If I boasts it shall be of the slowness widi which I finish 
mine." For ease and speed in the execution seldom give a work 
any lasting importance, or exquisite beauty ; while, on the other 
hand, the time which is expended in labour is recovered and repaid: 
in. the duration of the performance. Hence, we have the more 
reason to wonder, that the structures raised by Pericles shoaki be 
built in so short a time, and yet built for ages : for as each of thera, 
as soon as finished, had the venerable air of antiquity, so, now they 
are old, they have the freshness of a modem building. A blooon 
is^ difiused over them, which preserves their aspect untarnished by 
time, as if they were animated with a spirit of perpetual youth and 
unfading elegance* 

Phidias was appointed by Pericles superintendant of all the pnb-^ 
lie edifices, though the Athenians had then other eminent arohi- 
tects and excellent workmen* The Parthenonj pr temple of Fid* 
laSf whose dimensions had been a hundred feet square,* was re« 
built by Callicrates and Ictinos* Corcnbus began the tenple of 
Initiation at Eleusis^ but only Kved to finish the lower rank of 
columns with their architraves. Metagenes, of the ward of Xypete^ 
added the rest of the entablature, and the upper row of coluttina ; 
and Xenocles of Cholargus built the dome on the top. The long 
wall, the btthding of which Socrates says he hdard Pericles pro- 
pose to the people, wa9 undertaken by Callictates. The Ocfeufli, 
or music-theatre, which was likewise built by the direction of 
Pericles, had within it many rows of seats and <»f pillars ; the roof 
v/as of a conic figure, after the model of the king of Persia's pa*> 
vilion* 

The orators of Thucydides's party raised a clamour against 
Pericles, asserting, that he wasted the public treasure and brought 
the revenue to nothing. Pericles, in his defence, asked the people 
in full assembly, << whether they thought he had expended too 
much 1" Upon their answering in the affirmative, "Then be it," 

* Jt was oallad ^.UteaiompiBd&i^ bMauie it tmd b«(fi originally a hundred ft^ 
square ; ooe haviiig bren biinit by the Pereiasii, it w«s rdwdlt bf Perietesi and tfefm^ 
ed that nmine aftv it wai greiuly wtKffpil. 

an 
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Baid he, "charged to my account,* not yours ; only let the new 
edificea be inscribed with my name, not that of the people of 
Athens." Whether it was that they admired the greatness of his 
spirit, or were ambitious to share the glory of such magnificent 
works, they cried out, *' That he might spend as much as he pleas- 
ed of the public treasure, without sparing it in the least." 

At last the contest came on between him and Thucydides which 
of them should be banished by the ostracism : Pericles gained the 
victory, banished his adversary, and entirely defeated his party. 
The opposition now being at an end, and unanimity taking place 
amongst all ranks of people, Pericles became sole master pf Athens, 
and its dependencies. The revenues, the army, the navy, the 
islands, and Ihe sea, a most extensive territory, peopled by bar- 
barians as well as Greeks, fortified with the obedience of subject 
nations, the friendship of kings and aUiance of princes, were all at 
his command. 

From this time he became a different man ; he was no longer 
sp obsequious to the humour of the populace, whrch is as wild and 
as changeable as the winds. The multitude were not indulged or 
courted ; the government, in fact, was not popular ; its loose and 
luxuriant harmony was confined to stricter measures, and it assu- 
med an aristocratical) or, rather, monarchical form. He kept the 
pubUc good in his eye, and pursued the straight path of honour, 
ror the most part, gently leading them by argument to a sense of 
what was right, and sometimes mrcing them to comply with what 
was for their own advantage ; in this respect, imitating a good 
physician, who, in the various symptoms of a long disease, some, 
times administers medicines tolerably agreeable, and, at other 
tfanes, sharp and strong ones, when such alone are capable of re- 
storing the patient. He was the man that had the art of control- 
ling those many disorderly passions which necessarily spring up 
amongst a people possessed of so extensive a dominion. The two 
engines he worked with were hope and fear ; with these, repress- 
ing their violence when they were too impetuous, and supporting 
their spirits when inclined to languor, he made it appear that rhe- 
toric is, as Plato deigned it, the art of ruUng the minds of men, and 
that its principal province consists in moving the passions and af- 
fections of the soul, which, like so many strings in a musical in- 

* Itsppean, from a pasaa^ in Thucydides, that the public stock of the Athenians 
oiBOuntea to nine thousand seven hundred talents (or one iniUion eight hundred and 
seventy-five thousand nine hundred and fifty pounds sterling,) of which Pericles had 
laid mit in those public buildings three thousand seven hundred talents. It is oatu- 
ral, theiefbte, to ask, how he could tell the people that it should be at his own ex- 
pense, especially since Plutarch tells us in the sequel, that he had not in the least im- 
f roved the estate left him by bis &ther. To which the true answer probably is, that 
Wrielfls was politician enoueh to know that the vanity of the Athenians would never 
let them agree that he should inscribe the new magnificent buildings with his name, in 
odosion of theirs ; or he might ventme to tny any thiiQ, being secure of a rawority 
of toon tp bs£iT(A as he pteasod.. 
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strument, require the touch of a masterly and delicate hand. Nor 
were the powers cf eloquence alone sufficient, hut, as Thucydidf^ 
observes, the orator was a man of probity and unblemished reputa- 
tion* JVioney could not bribe him ; he was so much above the 
desire of it, that, though he added greatly to the opulence of the 
stat6, which he found not inconsiderable, and though his power 
exceeded that of manykmgs and tyrants, some of whom bequeath. 
ed to their posterity the sovereignty they had obtained, yet he ad- 
ded not one drachma to his paternal estate. 

Not that he was inattentive to his finarices ; but, on the contra- 
ry, neither negligent of his paternal estate, nor yet willing to have 
much trouble with it, as he bad not much time to spare, he brought 
the management of it into such a method as was very easy, at the 
same time that it was exact. For he used to turn a whole year's 
produce into money altogether, and with ihk he bou^t from day 
to day all manner of necessaries at the market. This way of 
living was not agreeable to his sons, when grown up, 'uid the al* 
lowance he made the women did not appear to them a generous 
one ; they complained of a pittance daily measured out with scru- 
pulous economy, which admitted of none of those superihiities w 
eommon in great houses and wealthy families,, oKtd could not 
bear to think of the expenses being so nicely adjusted to the in- 
come. 

By this time, the Lacedsemonians began to express some jeB^ 
Ousy of the Athenian greatness, and Pericles, willing to advance 
it still higher,' and tomake the people more sensible of iheir im- 
portance, and more inclinable to great attempts^ procured an or* 
der, that all Greeks, wheresoever they resided, whether in Europe 
or in Asia, whether their cities were small or great, should send 
deputies to Athens, to consult about rebuilding the Grecian tern- - 
pies which the barbarians had burnt, and about providing thdsn 
sacrifices which had been vowed daring the Persian war, for the 
preservation of Greece, and likewise to enter into such measures 
as might secure navigation and maintain the peace. Accordingly 
twenty persons, each upwards of fifty years of age, were sent with 
this proposal to the different states of Greece. It took not effect, 
however, nor did the cities send their deputies : the reason of 
which is said to be, the opposition of the Lacedemonians ;* for the 
proposal was first rejected in Peloponnesus. But I was wil. 
ling to giye account of it, as a specimen of the greatness of 
the orator's spirit, and of his disposition to form magnificent de* 
sigtis. 

His chief merit in war was the safety of his measures. He ne^ 

* It is no wonder that the Lrficedemooians opposed this undrniaking, ainee the giv* 
mc way to it would have teen acknowledging the Athenians as masters of all Gi«si%^ 
indeed, the Athenians should not have attempted it -without an order or dc!Sf^ of 0)e 
4 mi^hictyons. 
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•ver willifigly engaged in any uaceitatn or very dangerous estpedU 
tion» nor had any ambition to imitate those generals who are admi- 
red as great men, because their rash enterprises have been atten- 
ded with success; he always told the Athenians, " That*as far as 
their fate depended upon him, they should be iramortah*' . Percei- 
▼iog that Tolmides, the son of Tolxnaous, in confidence of his for- 
mer auccesa and military reputation, was preparing to invade 6<£- 
otia at an unseasonable time, and that, over and above the regular 
troops, he had persuaded the' bravest and most spirited of the Athe- 
nian youth, to the number of a thousand, to go volunteers in that 
expedition, he addressed him in public and tried to divert him from 
it, making use, amongst the rest, of those well-known words, *^If 
ycni regard not the opinion of Pericles, yet wait at least for the 
advice of time, who is the best of all counsellors. This saying. 
for the present, gained no great applause, but when, a few days 
niter, new's was brought that Tolmides was defeated and kilM at 
Comnea,* together with many of the bravest citizens, it procured 
Perides great respect and love from the people, who considered it 
OS a proof, not only of his sagacity, but of his affection for hip 
countrymen. 

The Lacedsmooians, pereoaded that if they could remove Pe* 
ricles out of the way they should be bet^r able to manage thf 
Athenians, required them to banish all execrable persons from 
among them : and Periclea (as Thucydides informs us) was, by 
his mother's side, related to those that were pronounced easecroAfe* 
in the affair of Cylon. The success, however^ of this applicatioo" 
proved the reverse of what was expected by those who ordered it. 
Instead of rendering Pericles suspected, or involving him in trou*> 
ble, it procured him the more confidence and respect from the 
people, when they perceived that their enemies both hated and 
dreaded him above all others. For the same reason he forewar* 
ned the Athenians, that if Archidamus, when he entered Attica at 
the head of the Peloponnesians, and ravaged the rest of the coun- 
try, should spare his estate, it must be owing either to the rights of 
hospitality that subisted between them, or to a design to fiimish his 
enemies with matter of slander, and therefore firom that hour he 
gave bis lands and houses to the citv of Athens. TheXiaced»mo« 
nians and confederates accordingly invaded Attica, with a great 
anny under the command of Archidamus, and, laying waste all 
before them, proceeded as far as AcharniB, where they encamped, 
expecting that the Athenians would not be able tojendure them so 
iiear« but meet them in the field, for the honour and safety of theif 
countr V . But ii appeared to Pericles too hazardous to give battle 

* This defeat happened in the seoood year of the eighty thijrd Olympiad, fevir boo- 
4irod and forty*li¥H. years before the Christian era, and more than twenw years b-fore 
the dbath of Pericles. 
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to an army of sixty thousand men (for such was the number of the 
Peloponnesians and Boeotians employed in the first expedition), 
and by that step to risk no less, than the preservation of the cily 
itaelf. As for those who were eager for an engagement, and un- 
easy at his slow proceedings, he endeavoured to bring them to rea- 
son by observing, " That trees, when lopped, will soon grow 
again ; but, when men are cut off, the loss is not easily re- 
paired." 

In the mean time, he took care to hold no assembly of the peo- 
ple, lest he should be forced to act against liis own opinion. But, 
as a good pilot, when a storm arises at sea, gives his directions, 
gets his tackle in order, and then uses- his art, regardless of the 
tears and entreaties of tbe sick and (earful passengers ; so Peri- 
cles, when he had secured the gates, and placed tbe guards in 
every quarter to the best advantage, followed the dictates of bis 
own understfmding, unmoved by the clamours and complaints that 
resounded in his ears. Thus firm he remained, notwithstanding 
the importunity of his friends, and the threats and accusations of 
his enemies-*-notwithstanding the many scoffs and songs sung to 
vilify his character as a general, and to represent him as one who 
in the most dastardly manner betrayed his country to the enemy. 
Cleon,* too, attacked -him with great acrimony, making use of the 
general resentment against PericJes, as a means to increase his own 
popularity. 

Pericles, however, regarded nothing of this kind, but calmly 
and silently bore all this disgrace and virulence. And though he 
fitted out an hundred ships, and sent them against Peloponnesus, 
yet he did not sail with them, but chose to stay and watch over the 
city, and keep the reins of government in his own hands, until the 
Peloponnesians were gone. In order to satisfy the common peo- 
pie, who were very uneasy on account of the war, he made a dis- 
tribution of money and lands; for, having expelled the inhabitants 
of iEgina, he divided the island by lot among the Athenians. Be- 
sides, the sufferings of the enemy afforded them some consolation. 
The fleet sent against Peloponnesus ravaged a large tract of coun- 
try, and sacked the small towns and villages : and Pericles him- 
self made a descent upon the territories of Megara,*)* which he 
laid waste. Whence it appears, that though the Peloponnesians- 
greatly distressed the Athenians by land, yet, as they were equally 
distressed at sea, they could not have drawn out the war to so 
great a length, but must soon have given it up, (as Pericles fore- 

* The fsame Cleon that Aristophaaes s«tirizecl. By bis harangues and potitical 
intrigues, he got himself appointed general. 

t He did not undertake this expedition until autumn, when tbe Lacedoinioiiiaiis 
were retired. In tbe winter of this year, the Athenians solemnized, in an extraordi- 
nary manner, the funerals of such as first died in the war. Pericles pronounced the 
oration on that occasion, which Thucjdides has preserved. 
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toM from the beginning,) had not some divine power prevented the 
eflbct of human counsels. A pestilence at that time broke out, 
which destrsyed the flower of the youth and the strength of 
Athens. And not only their bodies, but their very minds were af- 
fected : for, as persons deliriout with a fever, set themselves 
against a physician or a father, so they raved against Pericles, and 
attempted his ruin ; being persuaded by his enemies that the sick- 
ness was occasioned by the multitude of out-dwellers flocking into 
the city, and a number of people stufled together in the height of 
summer, to small huts and close cabins, where they were forced to 
live a lazy inactive life, instead of breathing (he pure and open air 
to which they had been accustomed. They would needs have it, 
that he was the cause of all this, who, when the war began, ad- 
mitted within the walls such crowds of people from the country, 
and yet found no employment for them, but let them continue 
penned up like cattle, to infect and destroy each other, without af- 
fofdinff the least relief or refreshment. 

Desirous to remedy this calamity, and withal in some degree to 
annoy the enemy, he manned an hundred and fifty ships, on which 
he embarked great numbers of select horse and foot, and was pre- 
paring to set sail. The Athenians conceived good hopes of sue- 
cess, and the enemy no tess dreaded so great an armament. 
The whole fleet was in readiness, and Pericles on board of his 
own galley, when there happened an eclipse of the sun. This 
sudden darkness was looked upon as an unfkvourable omen, and 
threw them into the greatest consternation. Pericles, observing 
that the pilot was much astonished and perplexed, took his cloak, 
and having coveried his eyes with it, asked him, " If he found any 
thing terrible in that, or considered it as a sad presage ?" Upon 
his answering in the negative, he said, *' Where is the diflerence, 
then, between this and the other, except that something bigger 
than my cloak causes the eclipse ?" 

In this expedition Pericles performed nothing worthy of so great 
an equipment. He laid siege to the sacred city of Epidaurus,*** 
and at first with some rational hopes of success ; but the distemper 
which prevailed in his army broke all his measures. For it not 
only carried off his own men, but all who had intercourse with 
' them. This ill success set the Athenians against him ; he en- 
deavoured to console them under their losses, and to animate 
them to new attempts. But it was not in his power to mitigate 
their resentment, nor could they be satisfied, until they had show- 
ed themselves masters by voting that he should be deprived of 
the command, and pay a fine, which, by the lowest aocount, was 
fifteen talents; some make it fifty. 

The public ferment, indeed, soon subsided, the people quitting 

.^* ™J! Epidaurus wm in Argia. Ii was consecrated to JEsculapius; and Plu- 
ta^h calls It 4^cred, to distinguisli it ftom another town of the same na/ne m Lapqnia. 






ibeir reae&tment with that bloW| as a bee leaves its sting in the 
wound ; but his private affairs were in a miserable coiUititm^ 
for he had lost a number of his relations in the plague, and a mis- 
understanding had prevailed for some time in his family. Xan- 
thippus, the eldest of his legitimate sons, was naturally profuse, 
and besides had married a young and expensive wife. He knew 
not how to brook his father's frugality, who supplied him but spa- 
ringly, and with a little at a time, and therefore sent to one of his 
friends, and took up money in the name of Pericles. When the 
man came to demand his money, Pericles not only refused to pay 
him, but even prosecuted him for the demand. Xanthippus was 
so highly enraged at this, that he began openly to abuse his father* 
First he exposed and ridiculed (he company he kept in his house^ 
and the conversations he held with the philosophers. He saidj 
that Epitimius the Pharsalian having undesignedly killed a horse 
with a javelin, which he threw at the public games, his fether 
spent a whole day in disputing with Protogorus, which might be 
properly deemed the cause of his death, the javelin or the man 
who threw it, or the presidents of the games. Stesimbrotus adds, 
that it was Xanthippus who spread the vile report concerning his 
own wife and Pericles, and that the young man retained this im- 
placable hatred agaiiitit hb father to his latest breath. He was 
carried off by the plague. Pericles lost his sister too at that time, 
and the greatest part of his relations and friends, who were most 
capable of assisting him in the business of the state. Notwith- 
standing these misfortunes, he lost not his dignity of sentiment and 
greatness of soul. He neither wept, nor performed any funeial 
rites, Dor was he seen at the grave of any of his nearest relations, 
until the death of Paralus, his last surviving legitimate son. This 
at last subdued him. He attempted, indeed, then to keep up his 
usual calm behaviour and serenity of mind ; but in putting the gar- 
land upon the head of the deceased, his firmness forsook him ; he 
could not bear the sad spectacle ; he broka out into loud lamenta- 
tion, and shed a torrent of tears— « passion which he had nevef 
before given way to. 

Athens made a trial, in the course of a year, of the rest of her 
generals s^ orators, and finding none of sufficient weight and au- 
thority for so important a charge, she once more turned her eyes 
on Pericles, and invited him to take upon him the direetion of 
afiairs both military and civil. He had for some time shut himself 
up at home to indirige his sorrow, when Alcibiades, and his othefi 
friends, persuaded him to make his appearance. The people 
making an apology for their ungenerous treatment of him, he re* 
assumed the reins of government, and being appointed ^eneril, 
hit first step was to proeure the repeal of the law concemmg bas- 
tards, of which he himself Imd )>eiiii the aut)K^ ; fbr he wns aftaid 



that hifl name and family would be eJOinct for want of a flneeeasor. 
The history of that law is as follows i 

Many years before, Pericles in the height of his power, and 
having several iegitimate sons, caused a law le be made, that none 
should be accounted citizens of Athens, but those whose parents 
were both Athenians.* AAer this the king of Egypt made the 
Athenians a present of forty thousand medinmi of wheat, and as 
this was to be divided among the citizens, many pefsons were pro- 
ceeded against as illegitimate upon that law, whose birth had never 
before been ealled in question, and many were disgraced upon 
false accusations. Near five thousand were cast and sold for 
slaves ;f and fourteen thousand and forty appeared to be entitled 
to the privilege of citizens.^ Though it was unequitable and 
aCranffei that a law which had been put in execution with so much 
seventy, should be repealed by the man who first proposed it, yet 
the Athenians, moved at the late misfortunes in his family, by 
which he seemed to have suffered the punishment of his arrogance 
and pride, and thinking he should be treated with humanity, after 
he had felt the wrath of heaven, permitted him to enrol a natural 
son in his own tribe, and to give him his own name. This is he 
who afterwards defeated the Peloponnesians in a sea-fight at Ar- 
ginusQ, and was put to death by the people, together with his col-* 
leagues*^ 

About this time Pericles was seized with the plague, but not 
with such acute and continued symptoms as it generally shows. 
It was rather a lingering distemper, which, with frequent intermis- 
sions, and by slow degrees, c<»isumed his body, and impaired the 
vigour of his mind. Theophrastus has a disquisition in his Ethics, 
whether men's characters may be changed with their fortune, and 
with the soul so affected with the disorders of the body as to lose 
her virtue ; and there he relates that Pericles showed to a friend 
who came to visit him in his sickness, an amulet which the women 

* According to Plutarch's account, at the banning of the life of Themistoclet, 
this law was made before the time of Pericles. Pericles, however, might put it more 
strictly in execution than it had beeif before, from a spirit of opposition to Cimop, 
whoie children were only of the half* blood. 

f The illegitimacy did not reduce men to a state of servitude; it only placed them 
in the rank of strangers. 

t A small number Indeed, at a time when Athens had dired to think of sending 
out colonies, humhling her neighbours, eubduing foreigners, and even of erecting an 
universal monarchy. 

$ The Athenians had appointed ten commanders on that occasion. After they 
had obtained th« victory, tbey were tried, and eight of them ware capitally cfmdemned, 
of whom six that wore on the spot were executed, and this natural son of Pericles 
was one of them. The onl^ crime laid to their charge, was, that they had not buried 
the dead. Xtoophon, in his Grecian hisfbry, has given a large account of this afra:r. 
It happened undpr the aichomhip of Callias, the second year of the ninety-third 
Olympiad, tweoty-four years after the death of Pericles. Socrates the philosopher 
r*f ** i^' *'""• **"® ^^ **** pryUnes, and resolutely refused to do his office. Apd a 
Imic whil* afUr tha madness of the people turned the other way. 
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had hung about his nec]k| intimating^ that he must be sicir indeed^ 
since h($ submitted to so ridiculous a piece of superstition. 

When he was at the point of death, his surviving friends and the 
principal citizens sitting about his bed discoursed together con- 
cerning his extraordinary virtue, and the great authority he had 
enjoyed, and enumerated his various exploits and the number of 
his victories : for, while he was commander in chief, he had erect- 
ed no less than nine trophies to the honour of Athens. These 
things they talked of, supposing that he attended not to what they 
said, but that his senses were gone. He took notice, however, of 
every word they had spoken, and thereupon delivered himself an- 
dibly as follows : '* I am surprised that while you dwell upon and 
extol these acts of mine, though Fortune had her share in them, 
and many other generals have performed the like, you take no no- 
tice of the greatest and most honourable part of my character, that 
no Athenian, through my means, ever put on mourning,^* 

Pericles undoubtedly deserved admiration, not only for the can- 
dour and moderation which he ever retained, amidst the distrac- 
tions of business and the rage of his enemies, but for that noble 
sentiment which led him to think it his most excellent attainment, 
never to have given way to envy or anger, notwithstanding the 
greatness of his power, nor to have nourished an implacable hatred 
against his greatest foe. In my opinion, this one thing, I mean 
his mild and dispassionate behaviour, his unblemished integrit}'', 
and irreproachable conduct during his whole administration, makes 
his appellation of Olympius, which would be otherwise vain and 
absurd, no longer exceptionable, nay, gives it a propriety. Thus 
we think the divine powers as the authors of all good, and naturally 
incapable of producing evil, worthy to rule and preside over the 
universe. 

The state of public affairs soon shewed the want of Pericles,"^ 
and the Athenians openly expressed their regret for his loss. Even 
those, who, in his lifetime, could but ill brook his superior poller, 
as thinking themselves eclipsed by it, yet upon a trial of other ora* 
tors and demagogues, after he was gone, soon acknowledged that 
where severity was required, no man was ever more moderate ; or, 
if mildness was necessary, no man better kept up his dignity than 
Pericles. And his so much envied authority, to which they had 
given the name of monarchy and tyranny, then appeared to have 
been the bulwark of the state. So much corruption, and such a 
rage of wickedness broke out upon the commonwealth after his 
death, which he by proper restraints had palliated^ and kept from 
dangerous and destructive extremities. 

• Pericles died in the third year of the Peloponnenao war, that ig, the 1»tf ysMrSs^ 
\hp ejghty'seventh Olympiad, and 423 years before th^ cbristiaD era. 
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ALCIBUDES. 

Fhuriihed 440 ffears before ChriaU 

THOSE that hfLve searched into the pedigree of Alcibiades, say^ 
that Eurysacesy the son of Ajaz, was founder of the family ; and 
that by his mother's side he was descended from AlcmsBon : for 
Dinomachc, his mother, was the daughter of Megacles, who was 
of that line. His father Clinias gained great honour in the sea- 
fight of Artemisium, where he fought in a galley fitted out at his 
own expense, and dterwards was slain in the battle of Covoneay 
where the Boeotians won the day. Perieles and Ariphron, the 
sons of Xanthippus, and near relatio^s to Alcibiades, were his 
guardians. 

As to the beauty df Alcibiades, it may be sufficient to say, that 
it retained its charms through the several stages of childhood, 
youth and manhood. For it is not universally true what Eury- 
pides says, 

The very autump of a form once fine 
Retains iu beauties. 

Yet this was the case of Alcibiades, amongst a few others, by rea- 
son of his natural vigour and happy constitution. 

He had a lisping in his speech, which became him, and ga^e a 
grace and persuasive turn to his discourse. His manners were far 
from being uniform ; nor is it strange, that they varied according 
to the many vicissitudes and wonderfiil turns of his fortune. He 
was naturally a man of strong passions : but his ruling passion was 
an ambition to cpntend and overcome. This appears from what 
is related of hhr sayings when a boy. When hard pressed in 
wrestling, to prevent his being thrown, he bit the hands of his an- 
tagonist, who let go his hold, and said, *' You bite, Alcibiades, like 
a woman." " No," says he, " like a lion." 

One day he was playing at dice with other boys in the street ; 
and.jvhen it came to his turn to throw, a loaded waggon came up. 
At first he called to the driver to stop, because he was. to throw in 
the way over which the waggon was to pass. The rustic disre- 
garding him and driving on, the other boys broke away ; but Alci- 
biades threw himself upon his fieice directly before the waggon, 
and stretching himself out, bade the fellow drive on if he pleased. 
Upon this he was so startled, that he stopped his horses, while 
those who saw it, ran up to him with terror. 

In the course of his education, he willingly took the lessons of 
his other masters, but refused learning to play upon the flute, which 
he looked upon as a mean art, and unbecoming a gentleman. 
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Thus it lost its place in th^ number of fiberal accompUshn»entSy 
and was universally exploded. 

Many persons of rank made their court to Alcibiades, but it is 
evident that they were charmed and attracted by the beauty of his 
person. Socrates was the only one whose regards were fixed 
upon the mind, and bore witness to the young man's virtue and in- 
genuity, the rays of which he could distinguish through his fine 
form ; and fearing lest the pride of riches and high rank, aind the 
'Crowd of flatterers, both Athenians and strangers, should corrupt 
him, he used his best endeavours to prevent it, and took care that 
80 hopeful a plant should not lose' its fruity and perish in the very 
flower. If ever fortune so enclosed and fortified a man with what 
are called her goods, as to render him inaccessible to the incision- 
knife of philosophy, and the searching-probe of free advice, surely 
it was Alcibiades. From the first he was surrounded with plea- 
sure; and a multitude of admirers determined te say nothing but 
what they thought would please, and to keep them from all ad- 
monition and reproof; yet by his native penetration, he distin- 
guished the value of Socrates, and attached himself to him, reject- 
ing the rich and great who sued for his regard. 

With Socrates he soon entered into the closest intimacy ; a»d 
finding that he did not, like the rest of the unmanly crew, want im- 
proper favours, but that he studied to correct the errors of his 
heart, and to cure him of hia empty and foolish arrogance, 

Then his crest ttW^ and all bis pride was gone, 
He droopM the conquer'd wing. 

In fact, he considered the discipline of Socrates as a provision 
from heaven, for the preservation and benefit of youth., Thus 
despising himself, admiring his friend, adoring his wisdom, and re- 
vering his virtue, he insensibly formed in his heart the itnage of 
love, or rather came under the influence of thjl^power, who, as 
Plato says, secures his votaries f>om vicious love. 

Though Socrates had many rivals, yet he kept possession of 
Alcibiades's heart by the excellence of his genius and the pathetic 
turn of his conversation. Which oflen drew tears from his young 
companions. And though sometimes he gave Socrates the slip, and 
was drawn away by his flatterers, who exhausted all the att of 
pleasure fof that purpose, yet the phirosopher took care to hunt 
out his fugitive. Who feared and respected none but him ; the rest 
he held in great contempt. 

When he was past his ehildhood, happening to go into a gram- 
mar-school, he asked the master for a volume of Homer ; and upon 
his making answer that he had nothing of Homer's, he gave him 
a box on the ear, and so left him. Another school-master telling 
him he had Homer, corrected by himself; "How!" said Alcibi- 
ades, " and do you emoloy your time in teaching children to read ? 
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you, who are able to correct Homer, might seem to be fit to in- 
struct men," 

One day, wanting to speak to Pericles, he went to 'his house^ 
and being told there that he was busied in considering how to give 
in, his accounts to the people, and therefore not at leisure ; he said 
as he went away, ** He had better consider how to avoid giving in 
any account at all." 

While he was yet a youth, he made the campaign at Potidasa, 
wher^ Socrates lodged in the same tent wjth him, and. was bis 
companion in every engagement^ In the principal battle they 
both behaved with great gallantry ; but Alcibiades at last falling 
down wounded, Socrates advanced to defend him, which he did 
effectually in the sight of the whole army, saving both him abd hiif 
arms. For this the prize of valour was certainly due to Socrates, 
yet the generi^ls inclined to give it to Alcibiades on account of his 
quality ; and Socrates, willing to encourage his thirst after true 
glory, was the first who gave his suffrage for him, and pressed 
th^tn. to adjudge him the crown tod the complete suit of armour. 
On the other hand, at the battle of Delium, where the Athenians 
were routed,* and Socrates, with a few others, were retreating on 
foot, Alcibiades observing it, did not pass him, but covered his re- 
treat, and brought him safe off, though the enemy pressed furiously 
forward and killed great numbers of the Athenians. But this hap- 
pened a considerable time afler. 

To Hipponicus, the father of Callias, a man respectable both 
for his birth and fortune, Alcibiades one day gave a box on the 
ear ; not that he had any quarrel with him or was heated by pas- 
sion, but purely because,, in a Wanton frolic, he had agreed with 
his companions to do so» The whole city being full of the story 
of his insolence, and every body (as it was natural to expect) ex- 
pressing some i^entment, early next morning Alcibiades went Jo 
wait on Hipponiqus, knocked at the door, and was admitted. As 
soon as he came into his presence, he stripped off his garment, and 
presenting his naked body, desired him to beat and chastise him 
as he pleased. But instead of that, Hipponicus pardoned him, 
and forgot all his resentment : nay, some time afler, he .even gave 
him his daughter Hipparete ip marriage. 

Hipparete made a prudent and affectionate wife ; but at last 
growing very uneasy at her husband's associating with such a 
number of courtesans, both strangers and Athenians, she quitted 
his house and went to her brother's. Alcibiades went on with his 
debaucheries, and gave himself no pain about his wife ; but it was 
necessary for her, in order to a l^al separation, to give in a bill 

* Laches, as introduced by Plato, tells us, that if others had done their duty, as 
Socrates did hie, the Athenians wbuld not have been defeated in the battle of Deiioni. 
That battle was fought the first year of tt^e eighty-ninth Olympiad, eight years afxer 
the battle of Potidxa. 
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of divorce to the Archon, and to appear personally with it ; for the 
sending of it by another hand would not do. When she came to 
do this according to law, Alcibiades rushed in, caught her in his 
arms, and carried her through the market-place to his own house, 
no one presuming to oppose him, or to take her from him. From 
that time she remained with him until her death, which happened 
not long after, when Alcibiades was upon his voyage to Epbesua. 
Nor does the violence used, in this case, seem to be contrary to * 
the laws either of society in general, or of that repubfic in particu- 
lar.. F^or the law of Athens in requiring her who wants to be 6u 
Torced to appear publicly in person, probably intended to give the 
husband an opportunity to meet with her and recover her. 

Alcibiades had a dog of an uncommon size and beauty, which 
cost him seventy miruB, and yet his tail, which was his principal 
ornament, he caused to be cut off. Some of his acquaintance 
found great fault with his acting so strangely, and told him, that 
all Athens rung with the story of his foolish treatment, of the dog, 
at which he laughed, and said, *' This is the very thing I wanted ; 
for I would have. the Athenians talk of this, lest they should find 
something worse to say of me." 

The first thing that made him popular, and introduced him into 
the administration, was his distributing of money, not by design, 
but by accidents , Seeing one day a great crowd of people as he 
was walking along, he asked what it meant ; and being informed 
there was a donative made to the people, he distributed money too 
as he went in amongst them. This meeting with great applause, 
he was so much delighted, that he forgot a quail which he had un. 
der his robe,"** and the bird, frightened with Nthe noise, fiew away. 
Upon this the people set up still louder acclamations, and many p{ 
them assisted him to recover the quail. The man who did catch 
it and bring it to him, was one Antiochus,f a pilot, for whom he 
had ever after a particular regard. 

He had ereat advantages for introducing himseK* into the man- 
agenient of public affairs, from his* birth, his estate, his personal 
valour, and the number of his friends and f elations ; ' but what he 
chose above all the rest to recommend himself by to the people, 
was the charm of his eloquence. That he was a fine speaker the 
comic writers bear witness ; and so does the prin9e of orators, in 
his oration against Midiais, where he says that Alcibiades was the 
moat eloqaent man of his time. And if we believe Theophrastus, 

* It was the fashion in those days to breed quails. Plato reports, that Socrates 
having brought Alcibiades to acknowledge, that the way to rise to distinction among 
the Athenians was to study to excel the generals of their enemies, replied with this 
severe irony, ** No. no, Alcibiades. your only study is how to surpass Midias in the 
art of breeding quails. ** — Pint in 1 Alcib. 

. t The name of the man who caught the quail would hardly have been mentioned, 
had not Alcibiades afterwards entrusted him with the command of the fleet ii) his 
absence ; when he took the opportiinity to fight, and was beaten 
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a curious searcher into antiquity, and more versed in history than 
the other philosophers, Alcibiades had a peculiar happiness of in- 
vention and readiness of ideas^ which eminently distinguished him. 
But as his care was employed i|ot only upon the matter, but the 
expression, and he had not the greatest facility in the latter, he 
often hesitated in the midst of a speech, not, hitting upon the word 
he wanted, and stopping until it occurred to him.. 

Alcibiades Was very young when he first applied huipself to the 
business of the republic, and yet he sck>h showed himself superior 
to the oth^r orators. The persons capable of standing in some 
degree of ^competition with him, were Pheax the son. of.Erasis- 
tratus, and Nicias the son of Niceratus.-*-The latter was advanced 
in- years, and one of the best generals of his time. The former 
was but a youth, like himself, just beginning to make his way, for 
which he had the advantage of high birth ; but in other respectSy 
as well as in the art of speaking, was inferior to Alcibiades. He 
seemed fitter fol* soliciting and persuading in private, than fiir 
stemming the torrent of a public debate ; in short, he was one oi 
those of whom Eupolis says, '* True, he c^ talk, and yet he is no 
speaker." There is extant an oration against Alcibiades and Ph»az, 
in which, amongst other things, it is alleged against Alcibiades, 
that he used at his table many of the gold, and silver vessels pro* 
vided for the sacred processions, as if they had been^his own. 

' There was at Athens one Hyperbolus, of the ward of Perithois, 
whom Thucydides makes mention of as a very bad man, and who 
was a constant subject of ridicule for the comic writers. But he 
was unconcerned at the worst things they could say of him, and 
being regardless of honour, he was also insensible of shame. This, 
th6ugh really impudence and folly, is by some people called for- 
titude and a noble daring. But, though no one liked him, the 
people, nevertheless, made use of him, when they wanted to strike 
at persons in authority. At his instigation, the Athenians were 
xeady to proceed to the bnn of ostracism^ by which they pull down 
and expel such of the citizens as are distinguished by their dignity 
and power, therein consuhing their envy rather than their fear* . 

As it was evident that this sentence was levelled against one of 
the three, Phieax, Nicias, ox Alcibiades, the latter took care to 
unite the contending parties, and leaguing with Nicias, caused the 
ostracigm to fall upon Hyperbolus himself. . 

Alcibiades was no less disturbed at the great esteem in which 
Nicias was held by the enemies of Athens, than at the respect 
which the Athenians themselves paid him. The rights of hospi- 
tality had long subsisted between the faipily of Alcibiades and the 
LacedoBmonians, and he had taken particular care of such of them 
as were made prisoners at Pylos ; yet when they found, that it was 
chiefly by means of Nicias that they obtained a peace and recovered 
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the captives* their regards centered in him. It was a commc^ 
observation among the Greeks, that Pericles had engaged them in 
a war, and Nicias bad set them free from it ; nay, the peace was 
eyen called the Nicean peace. Alcibiades was very uneasy at 
this, and out of envy to Nicias determined ^o break the league. 

As spott then as he perceived that the people of Argos both feared, 
and hated the Spartans, and^ consequently, wanted to get clear of 
all connection with them, he privately gave them hopes of assis- 
tance from Athens ; and, both by his agents and * in person, he 
encouraged the principal citizens not to entertain any fear, or to 
give up any point, -but to apply to the Athenians, who were almost 
ready to repent of the peace they had made, and would soon seek 
occasion to break it. 

. But after the LacedcBmoniahs had entered into alliance with the 
BcDOtians, and had delivered Panactus to the Athenians, not with its 
fortifit^ons, as they ought to have done, but, quite dismantled, he 
took the opportunity, while the Athentans were incensed at this 
proceeding, to inflame^them still more. At the same time he raised 
a clamotir against Nicias, alleging things which hfiid a fkce of pro- 
bability; for he reproached him with having neglected, wheii 
Commander in ch'ief, to make that* party prisoners who were left 
by the enemy in Sphacteria, and with releasing them, when taken 
by others, to ingratiate himself with the Lacedsmonians. He 
farther asserted, that though Nicia^ had an interest with the Lace- 
demoniaoB, he would not make use of it to prevent their entering 
into the confederacy with the Bceotians and Corinthians ; but that 
when an alliance was offered to the Athenians, by any of the 
Grecian states, he took care to prevent their accepting it, if it were 
likely to give umbrage to the Lacedemonians. 

Nicias was greatly disconcerted ; but at that very juiibture it 
happened that ambassadors from Lacedeemon arrived with mede- 
rate proposals, and declared that they had full powers to treat and 
decide aJI differences in an equitable w^. The senate was satis- 
fied, and next day the people were to be convened ; but Alcibiades, 
drea<Sog the success of that audience, found means to speak with 

the ambassadors in the mean time, and thus he addressed them — 

• 

* After the Lacedemonians had lost the fort of Pilos in Messeuia, they left ip tlie 
isle of Sphacteria, which was opposite that fort, a 'rarrison of three hundred and 
twenty nieo, besides Helots, under the command of Epitades the son of Molobrus. 
The Athenians would have sent Nicias, while commander* in chie^ with a fleet against 
that island, but he excused himself Afterwards Cleon, in conjunction with Demos- 
thenes, got posaassion of it, after a lone dispute, wherein several of the garrison were 
slain, and tne rest made prisoners, and sent to Athens. Among those prisoners were 
a hundred and twenty Spartans, who by the assistance of Nicias got released. The 
JLacedeemonians afterwards recovered the port of Pylos ; for Anytus, who was sent 
with a squadron to support it, finding the wind directly against him, returned to 
Athens ; upon which the people, accormng to their usual custom, condemned him to 
die: which sentence, however, be coramuteM, by paying a vast sum of money, being 
the fintf who reversed a judgment in tb»t manner. 
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'^ Men of LacedflBmon, what is it you are going to do? Are you 
not apprised that the behaviour of the senate is always candid and 
humane to those who apply to it, whereas, the people are haughty, 
and expect great concessions? If you say that you are C(;me with 
full powers, you will find them untractable and extravagant in their 
demands* Come then, retract that .imprudent declaration, and if 
you desire to keiep the Athenians, within the bounds of reason, and 
not to have terms extorted from you which you cannot approve, 
treat with them, as . if you had not a discretionary commission. I 
will use my best endeavours in favour of the Lacedsemonians." 
He confirmed his promise with an oath, and thus drew theito over 
from Nicias to himself. In Alcibiades they now placed an entire 
confidence, admiring both his understanding and address in business, 
and regarding hipa as a very ex^ttaordinary man. 

Next day the people assembled, and the ambassadors were 
introduced. Alcibiadles asked them in an* obliging manivBr, what 
their commission was, and they answer/ed, that they did not eome 
as plenipotentiaries. Then he began to. rave and storm, as if he 
had received an injury, not done one ; ^sailing them faithless, pre- 
varicating men, who were come neither to do nor to say any thing 
honourable. The senate was incensed ; the people were enraged ; 
and Nicias, who was ignorant of the deceitful contrivance of 
Alcibiades, was filled with astonishment and confusion at this 
change. 

The proposals of the ambassadors thus rejected, Alcibiades was 
declared general, and soon engaged the Argfves,"' the Manttneana 
and Eleans as allies to the Athenians. Nobody commendeid the 
manner of thia transaction, but the effect was very great, since it 
divided and embroiled almost all Peloponnesus, in one day lifted so 
many arms against the Lacedaemonians at Mantinea, and removed 
to so great a distance from Athens the scene of war, by which the 
Lacedaemonians, if victorious, could gain^ no great advantage, 
whereas a miscarriage would have risked the very being of their 
state. ' ' . 

• 

Sopn afler this battle at Mantinea,t the principal officers^ of this 
Argive army attempted to abolish the popular government in Argos, 
and to take the administration into their own hands. The Lace- 
dsBmonians espoused the design, and assisted them to carry it into 
execution. But th6 peopl^ took up arms again, and defeated their 
new masters ; and Alcibiades, coming to their aid, made the victory 
more complete. At the same time he persuaded them to extend 

* He concluded « league with these states for a hundred years. 

+ That battle was fou|;ht near three years after the conclusion of the treaty wi^h 

1 Tho» officers availed themselves of the coastemation the people of Areos wert in 
alter the loss of the battle ? and the LacedaemoBians gladly supported them, from a 
R^IV?" . " »li« popular government were abolished, and an aristocracy (like 
that of Sparta) set up in Argos, they should torn be masters there. 
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i their walls dpwn to the sea^ that they tni^ht always be in a con- 

dition to receive succours Crom the Athenians. From Athens he 
sent them carpenters and masons, exerting himself greatly on this 
occasion, which tended to increase hiis personal interest and power, 
as well, as that of his country. He advised the people of Patrse, 
top, to join their city to the sea by long walls : and somebody 
obsei'ving to the Patrensians, '* That the Athenians would one day 
swallow them upi** "Possibly it may be so," said Alcibiades. 
'* but they will begin with the feet, and do it little by little, whereas 
the Lacedasmonians will begin with the head, and eat it all at once." 
He exhorted the Athenians to assert the empire of the land as well 
of the sea, and was ever putting the young warriors in mind to show 
by their deeds that they remembered the Oath they had taken in 
the temple of Agraulos.*^ The oath is, that they will consider 
wheat, barley, vine, and olivet, as the bouYids of Attica ; by which 
It is insinuated that they should endeavour to possess themselves 
of all lands that are cultivated and fruitful. 

But these his great abilities in politics, his eloquence, his reach 
of genius, and keenness of apprehension, were tarnished by his 
luxurious living, his drinking and debauches, his effeminacy of 
dress, and his insolent profusion. ■ He wore a purple robe with a 
long train, when he appeared in public. He^ caused the planks of 
his galley to be cut away, that he might lie the softer, his bed not 
being placed upon the boards, but hanging upon girths. And in the 
wars he bore a shield of gold, which had none of the usualf ensigns 
of his country, but, in their stead, a Cupid bearing a thunderbolt. 
The great men of Athens saw his behaviour with uneasiness and 
indignation, and even dreaded the consequence. They regarded 
his foreign manners, his profusion and contempt of the laws, as so 
many means to make himself absolute. 

The truth is, his^ prodigious liberality, the games he exhibited, 
and the other extraordinary instances of his munificence to the 
people, the glory of his ancestors, the beauty of his person, and the 
force of his eloquence, together with his heroic strength, his valour, 
and experience in war, so gained upon the Athenians, that they 

* Agraulos, one of the daughters of Cecrops, had devoted herself to death for the 
benefit of her coontry; it has been supposed, therefore, that tbvoatb which the young 
I Athenians took, bound them to do somethmg of that nature, if need shAuld require ; 

though* as |iven by Plutarch, it implies only an unjust resolution to extend the Athe- 
nian dominion^ to all lands that were worth seizing. Demosthenes mentions the oath 
in his oration de/als. Ldgat. but does not explain it. 

t Both cities and private persons had of old their ensigns, devices, or arms. ' Those 
«>f the Athenians were commonly Minerva, the owl, or the olive. . None but people of 
figure were allowed to bear any devices ; nor even they, until they had performe4 
some action to deserve them; in tbci mean time their shields were plain white. 
Alcibiades, in his device, referred to the beauty of his person and hia martial prowess. 
Mottos, too, were used. Capaneus, for instance, bore a naked man with a torch in his 
hand, the motto this, IwiU Imm the city. See more in ^qphylus* tragedy of the fiSevm 
Chiefs. 

8 12* 
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connived at his effois» and apoke of them with ail imaginable fed- 
deraeai^ calling them nlliea of youth and good-humoured frolics. 
In the time pf Periciesy* the Athenians had a desire after Sicily, 
and after him they attempted it, frequently under pretence of due* 
conring their allies, sending aids of men and money to sueh of the 
Sicilians as were attacked by the Syracusans. This was a step to 
greater armaments. But ^Icibiades inflamed this desire to an 
irresistible degree, and persuaded them not to attempt the island 
in part, and by litde and little, hut to send a powerful. fleet to sub- 
due it. He inspired the people with hopes of great things, and 
indulged himself in expectations still more lofty : for be did not, 
like the rest, consider Sicily as the end of his wishes, but rather 
as an introdoction to the mighty expeditions he had conceived ; 
and while Nicias was dissuading the people from the siege of 
Syracuse, as an undertaking too difficult to succeed in, Alcibiades 
was dreaming of Carthage iChd of Lybia, and after these were' 

guned, he designed to grasp Italy and Peloponnesus, regarding 
icily as little more than a magaeine ft)r provisions and warUke 
stores. 

The young men immediately entered into his schemes, and lis- 
tened with great attenticn to those who, under the sanction of age, 
related wonders concerning the intended expeditions, so that many 
of them sat whole days in the places of exercise, drawing in' the 
dust the figure- of the island, and plans of Lybia and Carthage. 
However, we ^re informed, that Socratea the philosopher, and 
Meton the astrologer, were far from expecting that these wars 
would turn to the advantage of Athens. 

Nicias was appointed one of the generals much against his 
inclination ; for he would have delined the command, if it had 
been only on account of his having such a colleague. 
, . The Athenians, however, thought the war would be better 
conducted, if they did not give free scope to' the impetuosity of 
Alcibiades, but tempered his boldness with the prudence of Nicias. 

For« as to the third general, Lamachus, though well advanced in 
years, he did not seem to come at all short of Alcibiades in heat 
and rashness. 

When they came to deliberate about the number of the troops, 

* Periclei, by hit prudence and authority, had restraSped this extra vacant ambition 
01 the Aiheoiaoi. He died the last year of the eightjr-feveoth Olympiad, in the third 
year, of the Peloponnesian war. Two years after this, the Athenians sent some ships 
to Rb^iuin, which were to go from thence to the succour of the Leontines, who were 
attackMl by the Syracusans. The year following, they sent a still greater number ;' 



and two years after that, iheyjfitted out another fleet of a greater force than the former; 

Sicilians having 
crates (whose speacli Thuoydides, in his fourth book, gives us at large), having sent 



but the Sicilians having put an end to their divisions, and by the advie« of Hermo- 



back iha fleet, the Athenians were so enraged at their generals for not having con- 
quered Sicily, that they banished two of them, Pythodorus and Sophocles, and laid a 
heavy fine upon Eurymedon. So infatuated were they by their prosperity, that th^y 
imagiiied themselves irresistible. 
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8Qd the necessary preparations for the armamefit, Nicias again 
apposed their measures, and endeavoured to prevent the war. But 
Alcibiades replying to his arguments and carrying all before him, 
the orator Demostratus proposed a decree, that the generals shoukl 
have the absolute direction of the war, and of all the preparations 
for it. When the people had given their assent, and every^ thing 
was got ready for setting sail, unlucky enjens occurred, even on a 
festival which was celebrated at that time. Add to this, the 
^Riutilirting and disfiguring of almost all the statues of Mercury^'*' 
which happened in one night, a circumstance which alarmed even 
those who had long despised things of that nature. It was imputed 
to the Corinthians, of whom the Syracusans were' a colony ; and 
they were supposed to have done it, in hopes that such a prodigy 
inight induce the Athenians to desist from the war. But the people 
paid little regard to this insinuation, pr to the discourses of those 
who said that there was n6 manner of ill presage in what had hap. 
pened, and that it was nothing but the wild froliic of a parcel of 
young fellows, flushed with wine, and bent on some extravagance. 
Indignation and fear made them talce this event, not only for a bad 
omen, but for t/ti^ consequence of a plot which aimed at greater 
matters ; and therefore both senate and people assembled several 
times within a few days, and vei^ strictly examined every sus- 
picious circunistance. 

In the mean time, the demagogue Androcles produced 'jsome 
Athenian slaves and certain sojockrners, who accused Alcibiades 
and his friends of defacing some other statues, and of niimicking 
the sacred mysteries in one of their drunken revels. The people 
b^ing much provoked at Alcibiades, and Androcles, his bitterest 
enemy, exasperating them still more, at first he was somewhat 
•disconcerted. But when he perceived that the seamen and soldiers 
too, intended for the Sicilian expedition, were on this side, and 
heard a body of Argives and Mantineans, consisting of a thousand 
men, declare, that they were willing to cross the seas, and to run 
the risk of a foreign war foir* the sake of Alcibiades, but that if any 
injury were done to him, they would immediately march home 
again ; then he recovered his spirits, and appeared to defend him- 
self. It was now his enemies' turn to be discouraged, and to fear 
that the people, on account of the need they had of him, would be 
favourable in their sentence. To obviate this inconvenience, they 
persuaded certain orators who were not reputed to be his enemies, 
but hated him as heartily as the most professed ones, to move it to 
the people, " That it was extremely absurd, that a general who 
was invested with a discretionary power, and a very important 
command, when the troops weire collected, and the allies all ready 

* The Athenians had statues of Mercury at the doors of their houses, made of fonti 
oCa cubical form. ' 
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to sail, should lose time, wljile they were casting lots for judges, 
and filling the glasses with water, to measure out liie time of his 
defence. In the name of the gods let him sail, and when the war 
is concluded, be accountable to the laws, which will still be the 

same." 

Alcibiades easily saw their malicious drift in wanting to put off 
the trial, and observed, " That it would be an intolerable hardship 
to leave such accusations and calumnies behind him, and be sent 
out with so important a commission, while he was^ in suspense as 
to his own fate< That he ought to suffer death, if he could not 
clear himself of the charge ; but if he could prove his innocence, 
^H^ justice required that /he should be set free from all fear of false 
accuseni, before they sent him against their enemies." But he 
could not obtain^that favour. He was indeed ordered to 6et sail,'^ 
which he accordingly did, together with his colleagues, havii^ 
near a hundred and forty galleys in his company, five thousand 
one hundred heavy-armed soldiers, and about a diousand three 
hundred archers, slingers, and others light-armed, with suitable 
provisions and stores. 

Arriving on the coast of Italy, he landed at Rhegium. There 
he gave his' opinion as to the manner in which the war should be 
conducted, and was opposed by Nicias. : but as Lamachus agreed 
with him, he sailed to Sicily, and made himself master of Catana^f 
This was all he performed, being soon sent for by the Athenians 
to take his trial. At first, as we have, observed^ there was nothing 
against him but slight suspicions, and the depositions of slaves and 
persons who sojourned in Athenli. But his enemies took advantage 
of his absence to bring new matters of impeachment, adding to the 
mutilating of the statues his sacrilegious behaviour with respect to 
the mysteries, and alleging that both these crimes flowed from the 
same source,:^ a conspiracy to change the government. All that 
were accused of being any ways concerned in it, they committed 
to prison unheard; and they repented exceedingly, that they had 
not immediately brought Alcibiades to' his trial, and got him con- 
demned upon so heavy a charge. While this fury lasted, every 
relation, every friend and acquaintance of his, was very severely 
dealt with by the people. 

Among those that were then imprisoned^ in order to their trial, 
was the orator Andocides, whom Hellanicus the historian reckons 
among the descendants of Ulysses. He was thought to be no 
friend to a popular government^ but a favourer of obligarchy. 

* The second year of the eighty-first Olympiad, and seventh of the Peloponnesian 
war. 

f By surprise. — Thucyd. lib. yi. 

X They gave out, that he had entered into a conspiracy to betray the city to the 
Lacedecinonian8,«and that he had persuaded the Argives to uadertake something to 
their prejudice. 
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What contributed not a little to his being suspected of having some 
concern in defacing the HemuB^ was, that the great statue of Mer- 
cury, which was placed near his house, being consecrated to that 
god by the tribe called the ^geis, was idmost the only one, 
amongst the most remarkable, which wad left entire. 

It happened that amongst those .who were imprisoned on the 
same account, Andocides contracted an acquaintance and friend- 
ship with one Tima^us ; a man not equal in ranl^ tO himself, but of 
uncommon parts and a daring spirit. He advised Andocides to 
accuse himself and a few more ; because the decree promised 
impunity to any one that would confess and inform, whereas tho 
event of the trial was uncertain to all, and much to be dreaded by 
such of them as were persons of distinction. He represented that 
it was better to save his life by a falsity, than, to suffer an infamous 
death as one really guilty of the crime ; and that with respect to 
the public, it would be an advantage to give tip a few persons of 
dubious character, in order to rescue many men from an enraged 
populace. 

Andocides was prevailed upon by these arguments of Timaeus;, 
and informing against himself and sojne others, enjoyed the impu* 
nity promised by the decree ; but all the rest whom he named were 
capitally punished, except a few that fled. Nay, to procure the 
greater credit to his deposition, he accused even his own seirvants* 

However, the fury of the people was not so satisfied ; but turn- 
ing from the persons who had disfigured the Hermse, as if it had 
reposed a while only to recover its strength, it fell totally upon 
Alcibiades. At last they sent the Salam^nian galley ^ietch himy 
artfully enough ordering their offi^^er not to use violence, or to lay 
hold on his person, but to behave to him with civility, and to 
acquaint him with the people's orders that he should go and take 
his trial, and clear himself before them. For they were i^pprehen* 
sive of some tumult and mutiny in the army, now it was in an 
enemy's country, which Alcibiades, had he been so disposed, might 
easily have raised. Indeed, the soldiers expressed great uneasinesi 
at his leaving them, and expected that the war would be spun out 
to a great length by the dilatory counsels of Nicias, when the spur 
was taken away. Lamachus, indeed, was bold and brave, but he 
was wanting both in dignity and weight, by reason of his poverty. 

Alcibiades immediately embarked ;* the consequence of which 
was, that the Athenians could not take Messena. There were 
persons in the town ready to betray it, whom Alcibiades perfectly 
knew, and as he apprised some that were friends to the Syracusans 
of their intention, the affair miscarried. 

As soon as he arrived at Thurii, he went on shore, and conceal- 
ing himself there, eluded the search which was made after him* 

^ He pradently.embarkod on a verael of bis own, and not on the Salan)inian g^ley- 
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wad iamacemi man, he admired the art add keenness of Alcibiades. 
Indeed, by the elegance of his conversation, and the charms of his 
politeness, every man was gained, all hearts were touched. Even 
tboee who feared and envied him were not insensible to pleasure 
in his company ; and while they enjoyed it, their resentment was 
disarmed. Tissaphemes,' in all other cases savage in his temper, 
and the bitterest enemy that Greece experienced among the Per- 
fliailt, gave himself up; nf»lwithstanding,.to the -flatteries of Alcibf^ 
ades> insomuch that he even vied with and exceeded him in address. 
For of all his gardens^ that which excelled in beauty, which was 
rtOMTkable for the salubrity of its streams and the freshness of its 
meadows, which- was set off with pavitions royally adorned, and 
letirements finished in the most elegant taste, he distinguished by 
the name ofAJeUriades; and every, one continued to give it that 
appellation* 

Rejecting, therefore, the interests of Laced^mon, and fearing that 
people as treacherous to him, he represented them, and their king 
AgiSf in a disadvantageous light to Tissaphernes. He advised him 
opt to assist them effectually, nor absolutely to ruin the Athenians, 
but to send his subsidias to Sparta with a sparing hand ; that so 
the two powers might insensibly weaken and consume each other, 
and both at last be easily subjected to the king. Tissaphernes 
rioadily followed his counsels, and it was evident to all the world 
that he held htm in the greatest admiration and esteem : which 
made him equally considerable with the Greeks of both parties. 
Hie Athenians repented <kf the sentence they had passed upon him 
because they had suffered for it since ; and Alcibiades, on his side, 
was under some fear and concern, lest, if their republic should be 
destroyed, he should fall into the hands of the Lacedaemonians who 
hated him. . 

At that time, the whole strength of the Athenians lay at Samos. 
With their ships sent out from thence, they recovered some of 
the towns which had revolted,- and others they kept to their duty ; 
and at aea they were in some measure able to meke head against 
their enemies. But they were afraid of Tissaphemes and the 
and the Phoenician fleet of an hundred and fifty ships, which were 
said to be coming against them ; for against such a force they 
could not hope to defend themselves.^ Alcibiades, apprised of this, 
privately sent a messenger to the principal Athenians at Samos, 
to give them hopes that he would procure them the friendship of 
Tissaphemes : not to recommend himself to the people, whom he 
could not trust, but to oblige the nobility, if they would but exert 
their superiority, to repress the insolence of the commonalty, and, 
taking the govemhient into their own hands, by that means save 
the eountry. 

AU the oflicers readily embraced this proposal, except Phryni- 



I 
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^ chus, who was bf the ^titi of Dth^^s. H^ tilone suspected what 
was realty the case, that H Wa^ a matter of tery little conseqneiiee 
to AlcibiadeSi #hetheir an oUgarchy or demtlcraey prevailed^ in 
Athens ; that ii was H\k bu^ness to get himself recalled by any 
means whatever, ahd that/therefore, by his inteetive against the 
people, he wanted only to insinuate hhnsdlf into the g^ood graeesof 
the tiobitity. Upon these j-easohs proc^€ld^ the oppositfoa of 
Phrynichus; but, seeing hisopiniop disregarded, and that Aldbi- 
ades most cerhiihiy b^cotite his eh^my^ he gare seeret intellrgence 
to Astyochus, the ienemyji;admii^l, of the double pdrt >l^Hich Alei. 
blades titied; tcdvisltjg hitn to bbwatt of His defstghs, ahd to Seenre 
his peiton. But he kneiir ntit that while his #'as beti^aying he Was 
hirtisetf betrayed. For Asty6chus, waiiting io tnHkt his court to 
Tissapherrifes, iaforthed Aleibiades of tbd ali]lir» whb, he knew, 
had the ear of th&t grandee. 

Aleibiades Imthediately s^ni prbper pi^rsotis to Samoa with an 
accusation aiaidst Phrynibhns ; who, seehi^ 00 otfaet resdnreej; ai 
every body waS agaihk him, and exptemd great indtgndtroii at 
his behaviour, atternf>ted t6 6u>e oii^ el^il with AnOthfe# dnd a great- 
er. For he sent to A^tyoehus t6 eohiplain df his revealing ih^ 
secret, and t6 pfkt €6 deliver u(» 16 Kith thte ^hole Athemi^n fle^et 
and afray. 'I'his treaS6ti of Phi^yhlbhus, however, did noibjtrrv to 
the Athenians, because it MfAa Sgdln beti^yed by Asty^chus, tm he 
laid (He Whole matter b'^forS Aleibiades. Phtyhidlius had tke sa. 
gacity io foresee and eipecl aiibther ae6ilSatldh fh>m AioibiKd^s, 
and, to be beforetiaod with hint, h^ tiimself fbire'v^adied ih^ Athe- 
nions, that ihe eneiny ^ould ^iid^llVotir to surprise ttietn, and thef^. 
fi)fe desired them to hki upon tbeir gudrd, to Keep on boitird their 
ships', and to fortify their camp. 

White the Athenians Were doing this, tetters catoe froth Afcfbi. 
ades sigain, advishig iheni to beware of PhrynichuS, #ht> h^d dii- 
dertaken to betray their fleet to the enemV : biit they gave no ere* 
dit to these despatches, stipposihg that A^^^i^'sideS, who perfectly 
knew the preparations ano ihtebtions of the eneiny, abuSed (hat 
knowledge to the raising of such a calumny against Fhrynichus. 
Yet, aiierwards, when Phryniclius was stubbed in (utl Scssembly by 
one of Herrrion 8 soldiers who kept^uard that day, the Athenians 
taking cognizance of thef matter, atter his death, condemned Phry- 
nichus as guihy of treason^ and ordered Hefmon and his party to 
be crowned (br dfespatthihg a traito/. 

Ttld ftUtiin of A16ibi&des. who nbw' hsdl ti siip^dqr IntiiiteUt at 
Samoa, sent PisSnder to Alhensi to change the form of government^ 
by encooraging the ndbflity to anserine rt and to deprive the people 
of fteir i»ower and pritifeges, as the condition upon which Alcibi. 
aaoa wouM procure them 5ie friendship and aHianee of Tiasapfaer* 
nes. Thia was the eoloixr 6f the pretence made use of by thixse 
T 18 
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who wanted to introduce an oligarchy. But when thafbody. whici| 
weie caUed the j£ve ihmsciafidy but in fact were only four hundred,* 
had got the power into their hands, they paid httle attention to AI- 
cihiades, and Carried on the war hui slowly ; partly distrusting 
the citi^ns. who did not yet relish the new form of government, 
and partly hoping that the LacedaBmbnians, who were always in- 
clined to favour an oligarchy* would not press them with their udtial 

vigour. 

i Such of the commoncdty as were at hqme, were silent through 
fear, though much gainst their will ; for -a number of those who 
had openly opposed Sie four hundred "Were put to death. But whexi 
they who were at Samos were informed of the affair, they wete 
highly incensed at it, and inclined immediately to set sail' for the 
PyraeuQ. In the firft place, however jt they sent for Alcibiades, and 
having appointed him their general, ordered him to lead them 
i^ainst the tyrants, and demolish both them and their power. On 
such an occasion, almost any other man, suddenly exalted by the 
favor of the multitude, would have thought he must have complied 
with all their humours, &nd ^npt have contradicted those in any 
thing, who, from 'ft fugitive and a banished man, h^d raised him 
to be copEimander in chief of such a fleet and army. But he beha- 
ved as became a great general, and prevented their plunging into 
error through the violence of their rage. This care of his evi. 
dently was the saving of the commonwealth. For if they had sailed 
home, as they promised, the enemy would have seized on Ionia 
immediately^ and have gained the Hellespont and the islands with- 
out striking a stroke ; wtiile the Athenians would have been enga- 
ged in a civil war, of which Athens itself must have been the seat. 
All this was prevented chiefly by Alcibiades, who not only tried 
what arguments would do with the army in general, and informed 
them oftheir danger, but applied to them one by one, using en- 
treaties to some and force to others^ in which he was assisted by 
the loud harangues of l^irasybulus' of the ^ard of Stira, who at- 
tended him through the whole, and had the strongest voice of any 
man among the Athenians. 

Another great service performed by Alcibiades was, his under- 
taking that the Phcenician fleet, which the Ls^cedsBmonians expect- 
ed from the king of Persia, should either join the Athenians, or at 
least not act on the enemy's si.de. Inconsequence of this promise^ 
he set out as expeditiously as possible, and prevailed upon Tissa- 

* It was at first proposed t)iat only the di^s of the people should lose their author- 
ity, which was to^ vested in five thousand of the most wealthy, who were for the 
future to be reputed the people. But when Pisanderand bis associates found the 
strength oftheir party; they carried it that the old form of government should be dis- 
solved, and that five Prytanes should be elected ; that these five should choose a 
hundred ; that each of the hundred should choose three ; that the four hundted thus 
elected should become a senate with supreme power, and should consult the fiye 
thousand only when and on such matters as they thought fit. 
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pheraes not to forward the ships, which were already come as far 
as Aspendua, but to disappofnt and deceive the Lacedssmonians, 
Nevertheless, both sides, and particularly the Lacedsemonians, 
accused Alcibiades of hindering that fleet from coming to their aid; 
for they supposed he had instructed the Persians to leave the 
<jrreeks to destroy each other : and, indeed, it was obvious enough 
that such a force, added to either side, would entirely have depri- 
ved the other of the dominion of (he sea. 

After this, \hefour 'hundred were soon quashed,* the friends of 
Alcibiades very readily- assisting those who were for a democracy : 
and now the people in the city Dot only wished for him, but com- 
manded him to return ; yet he thought it not* best to return with 
empty hands, or without having effected something worthy of 
note, but instead of being indebted to the compsMsion and favour 
of the multitude, to distinguish his appearance by his merit. Par- 
ting,. therefore, from Samos with a few ships, he cruised on the 
sea of Cnidos, and about the i^le of Coos, where he got mtelligence 
that Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, had sailed with hid whole fleet 
towards the Hellespont to find out the Athenians. This made him 
hasten to the assistance of the latter, and fortunately enbugh he 
arrived with his eighteen ships at the very juncture of time, when 
the two fleets having engaged near Abydos, continued the fight 
from morning until night, one side having the advantage on the 
right wing, and the other on the lefl.f • 

On the appearance of his squadron, both sides entertained a false 
opinion of the end of his coming ; for the Spartans were ehcoura- 
ged, and the Athenians struck with terror. But he so^n hoisted 
the Athenian flag on the admiral's galley, and bore down directly 
upon the Peloponnesians, who now had the advantage, and were 
urging the pursuit. His vigorous impression put them to flight, 
and following* them close, he drove them ashore, destroying 
their ships, and killing such of their men as endeavoured to save 
themselves by swimming : though Phamabasus succoured them 
from the shore, and with an armed force attempted to save their ves* 
sels. The conclusion was, that the Athenians having taken thirty 
of the enemy's ships, and recovered their pwn, erected a trophy. 

Af)er this glorious success, Alcibiades, ambitious to show him- 
self as soon as possible to Tissaphernes, prepared presents and 
other proper acknowledgements for bis friendship and hospitality, 
and then went to wait upon him with a princely train. But he was 
not welcomed in the manner he expected ; for Tissaphernes, who, 

* The 'ianie year that xhej were set up, which was the second of the ninety-second 
Olympiad. The reader must carefully distingiuish ihis^action of four hundred, from 
the senate of four hundre<i established by iioUm, which these Uiraed out the ftw 
months^they were in power. 

\ Thucyriides does not speak of this arrival of Alcibiades; but probably he did 
not live to have a clear account of this action, for he died this year. Aenopbon, who 
continued his historv, mentions it. 
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for some time^ bad b6en accui^d by tlia LacedteiQoiiiaBa, and was 
apprehensive that the charge might reach the king's ear, thought 
the coming of AJcibiades a very seasonable incident, and therefore 
put him under arrest and confined him at Sardis, imagihing that 
injurious proceeding would be a means to clear himself. 

Thirty days after, Alcibiades having 1>y some means or other 
obtained a horse, escaped from bis keepers, and iled to (pl^zome- 
DflB ; and, by way of revenge, be pretended that 'Tissaphemes. pri- 
vately set him at hberty. From thence be passed to the place 
>vhere the Athenians were stationed ; and being informed, that 
Mindanis and Phamabazus w^r« together at^Cyzicum, .be showed 
the troops that it was necessary for tbeiR to fight hotb by sea apd 
l^nd, ni^y evep tp fight witb stpiie i|ralls, if tb^t s^Qul^ be required> 
in order to come at their enemies : fpr if the viploRy were npt con)- 

Eleie an(^ Moivers^l, they ppuld cqmia fit i^p pqpoey* Tji^9 be prsh 
ar|(^d t^e forq^s and sailed to Pfocpiiectifs, wbere he ofrdere^ 
then) to tfi^^e tfae Ugjiter vessels in^i t\k^ middlp of the fleet, nind to 
have a particular cftre that the enemy inigbt not discover thai be 
was Cfuniiu;^aii|s( ttiem. A gtp^i and sudden rain, irhicb hap- 
pened to ffiU at tj^at ti||n^, togftbet with drea^fi^l tbnn^fr 9D(i dafk- 
nesf, was of great ^^rvice in covering bis operatipp^ : for not pnly 
the enemy vfefe ignorant of bis (iemgn, but tb^ y^wy ^^tbefiians, 
whom hp had ordered in great baste on bpfird, iftid not presently 
perceive that he was under sail. Sopn after, tb^i^e^tber ^^leared 
up^ and the Peloponnesian ships were seen ridiiig at anchor in the 
road of Cyzicuin : lest, therefore, the enenay should be alarmed at 
the largenej^ of hia fleet, apd save thefneelv^by getting j>n shore, 
he ^iicfscjted many of the officers to sicken si^fl, and (leep out of 
sight, ^bile he showed bimsplf with forty ships only, and challen- 
ged the L^p^^mpnians tq \hp cpn^bat. 7be s^atagem bad its 
effect ; for, 4^spisuing the sinall num|>er of galleys wbich they saw, 
th^y imrnediately weighed anchor and engaged { but the rest of 
th^ Athenian ships coming i|p durnig thfi engagement, the Lace- 
ds^inonians ^cre «(ruck with terrpr and fled, l^pon that, Alcibia- 
des, wir^ twenty of his beat ships, breaking through the midst of 
theQ|), h^tened tp the s|)ore, and having made a descent, pursued 
those that fled from th^ ships, and killed great numbers of them. 
He like>^ise defeated Minqar^s. an4 Phamabazus^ who came their 
snccour. Mindarus mad^ a. btavfi . resjataiipe and was dain ; but 
Pharnat)a:¥us ^ved hifnaelf by fligl^t. 

"I^he i^tbeihan^ remained masters of the field, and of the spoils, 
and took all the enemy's ships. Jlavin^ also possessed themselves 
of Cysicum, which was abandoned by Phamabazus, and deprived 
of the assislance of the Peloponnesians, who were almost all cut oflT, 
they not only secqred the (iellcspont, but entirely cleared the sea 
of the Laceda^mpnians. The letter also was intercepted, wbich» 
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ia the Jjaoonic atyie, was to give the Ephori an account of tbeir 
misfortuaes. " Our giory is faded. Mindarus is slain. Our sol- 
diers are starring ; and we know not what step to take." 

On the other hand, Alcibiades's inen were so elated, and took so 
much upon, them because they had always been victorious, that 
they would not vouchsafe even to mix with the other troops that 
had been soiqetimes beateb. It happened, not long before, that 
Thrasyllus having miscarried in his attempt upon Ephesus, the 
Ephestans erected a trophy of brass in reproach of the Athenians.* 
The soldiers of Alcibiades, therefore, upbraided those of Thrasyl. 
lus with this affair^ magnifying themselves and their general^ and 
disdaining to join others, either in the place of exercise or in the 
camp. • But soon af^er, when Phamabazus, with a strong body of 
horse and foot, attacked the forces of Xhra^yllus, who were rava- 
ging the Gountry^ ^bout Abydos, Alcibiades marjcbed to their assis- 
timf^ routed the enemy, and, together with Thrasyllus, pursued 
tham until night. Then h0 ^qrpitted Thrasyllus into his company, 
and with mutufi} civilities and satts&ction they returned to the 
cai|ip. Nei^t day he erected a trophy, and plundered the province, 
which was under Pharnabaauis, ^thout the leaat opposition. ' The 
priests and priestesses he made pnsoners, among the rest, but soon 
dismisped them without ransom* Thence he intended to proceed 
and li^y siage to Chalcedony which had withdrawn its allegiancfe 
from the Athenians, and received a LaeedsBmooiap garrison and 
governor ; but being informed that the Chalcedonians had coUec- 
ted their cattb and corn, and sent it all to the Bithyniaoa, their 
friends, he led his army to the frontiers of the Bithy ntans, and sent 
ia herald before them, to summon them to surrender it. Th^y, 
dreading his resentment, gave up the booty, and entered into an 
alliance with him. 

Afterwards, he rotumed to the siege at Chalcedon, and enclosed 
it with a wall which reached from sea to sea. Phamabasus ad. 
vanced to raise the siege, and Hippocrates,' the governor, sallied 
out with his whole force to attack the Athenians. But Alcihiades 
drew up his army so as to engage them both at once, and . he de- 
feated them both ; Phamabazus betaking himself to flight, and 
Hippocrates being killed, togeAhr with the greatest part of his 
troops. This done, he sailed nnto the Hellespont, to raise contri. 
butions in the towns upon the coast. i 

In this voyage he took Selybria, butin the action* unnecessari- 
ly exposed himself to great danger. The persons who promised 
to surrender the town to him, agreed to give him a signal at mid- 
night with a lighted torch ; hot they Were obliged to do it before 

* Trophies before bad been of wood, but the Ephesians erected this of br^ss. to 
to perpetuate the infamy of the Athenians, and it waeihig new and mortifyina cir- 
ouinstauce with which Alcibiades's soldiers reproached those of Thrasyllus.— £to<2. 
lib. xtii. 

13* 
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of their enemies, agaiost whom he used his utmost endeavours to 
animate them. And they were so much pleased with his harangue, 
that they crowned him with crowns of gold, and gave him the ab- 
solute command of their forces, both by sea and land. They like- 
wise made a decree that his estate should be restored to him, and 
that the EuroolpidsB and the heralds should take off the execrations 
which they had pronounced against him by' order of the pedple. 
Whilst the rest were employed in expiations for tbis purpdse, Theo- 
dorus, the high priest, said, ''For his part, he had n^ver denounced 
any curse against him, if he had done no iiijiiiy to the common- 
wealttf.'* ' 

Amidst this glory and prosperity of Akibiades, some people were 
still uneasy, looking upon the tifoe of his arrival as ominous. For 
on that very day was kept the jfiffnterid^* or purifying of the god* 
dess Minerva. It was the tw^my -fifth of May, when the praxis 
ergidse perform those ceremonies which are not to be reveaied, 
disrobing the image, aiid covering it up. Hence it is that the 
Athenians, of all days, reckon this the mo^t unlucky, and take the 
utmost care n6t to d^ business upon it ; and it seem^ that the 
goddess did not receive him graciously, buC rathdir with avcrsioi), 
sincd she hid her face from him. Notwithstanding all thii^, every 
thing succeeded according to his wish : thre^ hundred gallies were 
riianned, and ready to put to sea again ; but a leiudsbfe zeal de- 
tained him until the celebration of the mysteries.f For after the 
Lacedsemonians had fortified Decetia, Which cotiitnanded the roads 
to Eleusi^, the feast Was not kept with its usual pomp, because 
they were obliged to conduct the processioii by sea ; the sacri- 
fices, the sacred dances, and othe^ ceremonies which had been 
pe'Hbrmed on the way, called holy, while the image of Bacchus 
was carried in procession, being on that account necessarily omit- 
ted. Aleibiades, therefore, judged it would be an act conducive 
to the honour of the gods, and to kis reputation with men, to re- 
store those rites to their due solemnity, by conducting the proces- 
sion witli his army,' and guarding it against the enemy. By that 
means, either king Agis would be humbled, if he suffered it to pass 
unmolested, ot if he attacked the convoy, Aleibiades Would have a 
fight to maintain in the cause of piety and religion, for the most 
venerable of its mysteries, in the sight of his country, and all his 
felloi^-citizens would be witnesses of his valour. 

When he had determined upon this, and conununicdted his de- 
sign to the Eumolpidffi and the heralds, he placed sentinels upon 

* Oo that day, when the statue of MinerrS was washed, the templea were encom- 
passed with a cordi to denote that they were shut up, as was customary on all ioAus- 
picious days. They carried dried figs iu procession, beeause ftet was the arst/ruit 
which was eaten after acorns. 

t The festival of Ceres and Proserpioe contiilued nine dayi. On the liztb day, 
they carried in procession to Eleutis the statue of Bacchus, whom they soppoipd to 
be the son of Jupiter and Geres. 
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the eminences, and set out his advanced guard as soon as it was 
light. Next he took the priests, the persons initiated, and those 
who had the charge of initiating others, and covering them with 
his forces^ led them on in great order and profound sileiice, eX' 
hibiting in that march a spectacle so august anH venerable, that 
those who did not envy him declared he had performed not only 
the office of a general, but of a high-priest : not a man of the ene« 
my dared to attack him* and he conducted the procession back in 
great safety, which both exalted him in his own thoughts, and gave 
the soldiery such an opinion of him, that they considered them^ 
selves as invincible while under his command ; and he gained 
such an influence over the mean and indigent part of the people, 
that they were passionately desirous to see him invested with ab^ 
solute power, insomuch that some of them applied to him in per- 
son, and exhorted him, in order to quash the malignity of envy at 
once, to abolish the privileges of the people, and the laws, and to 
quell those busy spirits who would otherwise be- the ruin of. the 
state ; jfbr then he might direct affairs and proceed to action, with- 
out fear of groundless impeachments. 

What opinion he himself had of this proposal we know not ; but 
this is certain, that the principal citizens were so apprehensive of 
his aiming at arbitrary power, that they got him^to embark as soon 
as possible, and the more to expedite the matter, they ordered, 
among other things, that he should have the choice of his coU 
leagues. Putting to sea) therefore, with, a fleet of an hundred 
ships, he sailed to the isle of Andros, where he fought and defeat- 
ed the Andrians, and such of the Lacedaemonians as assisted them. 
But yet he did not take the city, which gave his enemies the first 
occasion for tiie charge which they afterwards brought against 
him. Indeed, if ever man was ruined by a high distinction of 
character, it was Alcibiades.'^ For his continual successes ^ had 
procured such an opinion of his courage and capacity, that when 
afterwards he happened to fail in what he undertook, it was sua* 
pected to be from want of inclination, and no one would believe it 
was from want of ability ; they thought nothing too hard for him, 
when he pleased to exert himself. They hoped also to hear that 
Chios was taken, and all Ionia reduced, and grew impatient when 
every thing was not despatched as suddenly as they desired. They 
never considered the smallness of his supplies, and that having to 
carry on a war against people who were furnished out of the trea- 
sury of a great king, he was oflen laid under the necessity of 

» It was not altogether the universality of his success that rendered Alcibiades 
suspected* when he came short of public expectation. The duplicity of his chsrac- 
ter is obvious, from the whole account of his life. He paid not the Jeast regard to 
veracity in political matters, aiid it is not to be wondered if such principles mado 
liiin coniinually obnoxious to the suspicion of the people. 
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leaving his camp, to go m seardi of money and provieionB for bitf 
men. 

This it was that gave rise to the last accusation against him. 
Lysander, the Lacedemonian acUniral, out of the money he re- 
ceived from Cyros, raised the wages of each manner from. three 
obdU a day to four, whereas it was with difficulty that' Alcibiades 
paid his men three* The latter, therefore, went into Caria to raise 
money, leaving the fleet in charge with Antiochus,'*' who was an 
experienced seaman, but rash and inconsiderate. Though he had 
express orders from Alcibiades to let no provocation from the ene- 
my bring him to hazard an engagement, yet in his contempt ^f 
those orders, having takenf some troops on board his own galley 
and one more, he stood for Ephesus, where the enemy lay, and 
as he sailed by the heads of their ships, insulted them in the most 
insuflbrable manner, both by words and actions. Lysander sent 
out a few ships to pursue him ; but as the whole Athenian fleet 
oame up to assist Antiochus, he drew out the rest of his, and gave 
battle, and gained a complete victory. He slew Antiochus him* 
self, took many ships and men, and erected a trophy. Upon this 
news, Alcibiades returned to Samoa, whence he moved with the 
whde fleet to oflTer Lysander battle. But Lysander, content with the 
advantage he had gained, did not think proper to accept it. 

Among the enemies whom Alcibiades had in the army, Thra- 
sybulus, the son of Thrason, being the most determined, quitted 
the camp and went to Athens to impeach him. To incense the 
people against him, he declared in full assembly, that Alcibiades 
had been the ruin of their aflfairs, and the means of losing their 
ships by his insolent and imprudent behaviour in command, and by 
leaving the direction of every thmg to persons who had got into 
credit with him through the great merit t>f drinking deep and 
cracking seamen's jokes ; whilst he was securely traversing the 
provinces to raise money, indulging his love of liquor, or abandon- 
ing himself to his pleasures with the courtesans of Ionia and Ahy- 
des i and this at a time when the enemy was stationed at a small 
distance from his fleet. It was also objected to him, that he had 
built a castle in Thrace near the city of Bisanthe, to be made use 
of as a retreat for himself, as if he either could not, or would not 
live any longer in his own country. The Athenians giving ear to 
these accusations, to shew their resentment and dislike to him, 
lippointed new commanders of their forces.* 

Alcibiades was no sooner informed of it, than, consulting his 
own safety, he entirely quitted the Athenian army ; and having 
collected a band of strangers, he made war on his own account 
against those Thracians who acknowledged no king. The booty 

* This was be who caught the quail for hku. 
t They appointed ten generics.— XenopA. lib. i. 
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he made raised him great samA ;. and at the same time he de- 
fended the Grecian frontier against the barharians. 

Tydeus, Menander, and Adiraantus^ the new.made generals, 
b^tng now at iEgos Potamos,* with all the ships which the Athe- 
nians had leA» used to stand out early every morning and offer bat- 
tie to Lysander, whose at«*iou w«« at Lampsacus, and then to re- 
turn and pass the day in a disorderly an^ careless manner, as if 
they despised their adversary. This seemed to Aleibiiuies, who 
was in the neighbourhood, a mattejf not to be passed over without 
notice*- He therefore went and told the generals,f "He thought 
their station by no means safe in a place where there was neither 
town nor harbour ; that it was very inconvenient to have their pro- 
visions and stores from so distant a place as Sestos ; and extremely 
dangerous to let their ^amen go ashore, and wander about at 
their pleasuve ; whilst a fleet was observing them, which was un- 
der the orders of one man, and the strictest discipline* He there- 
fore advised them to remove their station to Sestos." 

The generals, however, gave no attention to what he said ; and 
Tjrdeus was so insolent as even to bid him begqpe, for that they, 
not he, were now to give orders. Alcibiades, suspecting that there 
was some treachery in the case, retired, telling his acquaintance 
who conducted him out of the camp, that if he had not been insult- 
ed in such an insupportable manner by the generals, be would in 
a few days have obliged the Lacedaemonians, however unwilling, 
either to come to an action at lEwa, or else to quit their ships. This 
to some appeared a vain boast ; to others it seemed not at all im. 
probable, since he might have brought down a number of Tbraeian 
archers and cavaliy, to attack and harrass the Lacedaemonian 
camp.^ 

The event soon showed that he judged right of the errors which 
the Athenians had committed. For Lysander falling upon them 
when they least expected it, eight galleys <mly escaped,^ along 
with Conon ; the rest, not much short of two hundred, were taken 
and carried away, together with three thousand prisbners, who 
were afterwards put to death ; and, within a short time after, Ly- 
sander took Athens itself, burnt the shipping, and demolished the 
long walls. 

* Plutarch puses oref almost three years ; namely, the twen^-fifth of the Pftlopoii- 
nesiaa war; the twenty-suth. in which the Athenians obtained the victory at Argi- 
nusx, and put six of the ten gienerals to deaUif upon a slight accusation of their col- 
league, Theramenes ; and almost the whole twenty- seventh, towards the end of which 
the Athenians sailed to iEgos Potamos, where they receiveci the blow that is *poken 
of m this place. 

f The ofiicers at the head of the Grecian armies and navy,, we sometimes call gene- 
rals, and sometimes admirals, because they commonly commanded both by sea and 
land. 

I When a fleet remained some time at one particular station, there waagenerally a 
body of land-forces, and part of the mariners too, encamped upon the shore. 

$ There was a ninth ship, called Paralus« which escaped, and carried the n^ of 
their defeat to Athens. Conon himself retired to Cyprus. 
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AleibiadeSy alarmed at the success of the LacedsBinoniaos, who 
were now masters both at sea and land, retired into Bithynia. — 
Thither he ordered much treasure to be sent, and took large sums 
with him, but still left more behind m the castle where he resided. 
In Bythynia he once more lost great part of his substance^ being 
stript by the Thracians there* which ^•tormiaed him to go to Ar> 
taxerxes, and entraat hie protection. He imagined that the king, 
upon trial, would find him no less serviceable than Themistocles 
had been, and he had a better pretence to his patronage ; for he 
was not going to solicit the king's aid against his countrymen, as 
Theibistocles had done, but for his country against its worst ene- 
mies. He concluded that Phamabazus was most likely to procure 
him a safe conduct, and therefore went to him in Phrygia, where 
he stayed some time, making his court, and receiving marks of 
respect. 

It wa» a grief to the Athenians to be deprived of their power 
and dominion, but when Lysander robbed them also of their liber, 
ty, and put their city under the authority of thirty chiefs, they were 
still more miserably afflicted. Now their affairs were ruined, they 
perceived with regret the measures that would have saved them, 
and which they had neglected to make use of; now they acknow- 
ledged their blindness and errors, and looked upon their second 
quarrel with Alcibiades as the greatest of those errors. They had 
cast him off without any offence of his ; their anger had been 
grounded vpon the ill conduct of his lieutenant in losing a few 
ships, and their own conduct had been still worse in depriving the 
commonwealth of the most excellent and valiant of its generals. 
Yet amidst their present misery, there was one alight glimpse of 
hope, that while Alcibiades survived, Athens could not be utterly 
undone. For he, who .before was not content to lead an inactive, 
though peaceable life, in exile, would not now, if his own affairs 
were upon any tolerable footing, sit still and see the insolence of 
the Lacedaemonians, and the madness of the thirty tyrants, without 
endeavouring at some remedy. Nor was it at all unnatural for the 
multitude to dream of such relief, since those thirty chiefs them- 
selves were so solicitous to enquire after Alcibiades, and gave so 
much attention to what he was doing and contriving. 

At lai^t, Cntias represented to Lysander, that the Lacedaemoni- 
ans could never securely enjoy the empire of Greece till the Athe* 
nian democracy were absolutely destroyed ; and ^ough the Athe* 
nians seemed at present to bear an oligarchy with some patience, 
yet Alcibiades, if he lived, would not suffer them long to submit to 
mich a government. Lysander, however, could not be prevailed 
upon by these arguments, until he received private orders from the 
mA^strmtes of Sparta,* to get Alcibiades despatched r whether it 

* Tbe Sc^uUa was sent to bim. 
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was that they dreaded hki great capacity and enterprising spirit, 
or whether it was done in complaisance to king Agis. jLy sunder 
then sent to Phamabazus to desire him tp put thii^ order in execii. 
tion ; and he appointed bis brother Magacus and his uncle SiUbu. 
mithres to manage the affair. 

Alcibiades at that time resided in a small village in Phrygiu, 
having his mistress Timandra with him. Those that were sent to 
assassinate him, not' daring to enter his house, surrounded it and 
set it on fire. As soon as he perceived it, he got together large 
quantities of clothes, and hangings, and threw them upon the fire 
to choke it; then haying wrapt his robe about his left hand,. and 
taking his sword in his right, he sallied through the fire, and got 
safe out before the stufi* which he bad thrown upon it could catch 
the flames. At sight of him the barbarians dispersed, not one of 
them daring to wait for him,, or to encounter him hand to hand; 
but, standing ,at a distance, they pierced him with their darts and 
arrows. Thus fell Alcibiades. The barbarians retiring ader he 
was slain, Timandra wrapt the body in her own robes,* and buried 
it as decently and honourably as her circumstances would allow. 

Some writers, though they agree as to the manner of Alcibiades's 
death, yet they differ about the cause. They tell us, that catastrophe 
is not to be imputed to Phamabazus, or Lysander, or the Lace- 
daemonians ; but that Alcibiades. having corrupted a young wo- 
man of a noble family in that country, and keeping her in his house^ 
her brothers, incensed at the injury, set fire in the night to the 
house in which he lived, and upon his breaking through the flames, 
killed him in the manner we have related.f 

* She buried him in a town called M^iitsa ; and we learn fiom Atheneui Om/>ei>- 
nosoph,) thaijlthe monument remained to his time ; for he himself saw it. The em« 
ueror Adrian, in memory of so great a man, caused his statue of Persian marble to 
M set up thereon, and ordered a bull to be sacrificed to him annually. 

t Epborus the historian, as be is oited by Diodorus Siculus (lib. xvr.) gives an ac* 
count of his death, quite difierent from those recited by Plutarch. He says, that Al- 
cibiades having discovered the design of Cyrus the younger to take un arms, informed 
Pharnabasus of it, and desired that he might carry the news to the king : but Phar- 
nabazus envying him that honour, sent a confidant of his own, and took all ,the merit 
upon himself. Alcibiades, suspecting the matter, %ent to Paphlaconia, and sought to 
procure from the governor letters of credence to the king, which Phamabazus under- 
standing, hired people to murder him. He was slain in the fortieth year of bis age^ 

14 
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HMOLEON. 

Flourished 343 y^ars before Christ. 

THE parentage of Timoleon was noble on both sides, bis father 
Timodemus and bis mother Demariste being of the best families 
in Corinth. His love of his country was remarkable, and so was 
the mildness of his disposition, though he bore an extreme hatred 
to tyrants and wicked men. His natural abilities for war were so 
happily tempered, that as an extraordinary prudence was seen in 
the enterprises of his younger years, so an undaunted courage dis- 
tinguished his declining age. He had an elder brother, named iH- 
mophanes, who resembled him in nothing; being rash and indis- 
creet, and utterly corrupted by the passion for sovereignty, Infused 
into him by some of his profligate acquaintance, and certain foreign 
soldiers whom he had always about him. He appeared to be tm- 
petuous in war, and to court danger, which gave his countrymen 
such an opinion of his courage and activity, that they frequently 
entrusted nim with the command of the army. And in these mat- 
ters Timoleon much assisted him, by entirely concealing, or at 
least extenuating his faults, and magnifying the good qualities 
which nature had given him. 

In the battle between the Corinthians and the troops of Argos 
and Cleone, Timoleon happened to serve among the in&ntry, when 
Timophanes, who was at ^he head of the cavalry, was brought into 
extreme danger ; for his horse being wounded, threw him amidst 
(he enemy. Hereupon, part of his companions were frightened, 
and presently dispersed ; and the few that remained, having to 
fight with numbers, with difficulty stood their ground. Timoleon, 
seeing his brother in these circumstances, ran to his assistance, 
and covered him as be lay, with his shield, and after having re- 
cejved alnindance of darts and many strokes of the sword upon his 
boidy and his armour, by great (fibrts repulsed the enemy, and saved 
him. 

Some time afler this the Corinthians, apprehensive that their city 
might be surprised through some treachery of their allies, resolved 
to ^eep on foot four hundred mercenaries, and gave the command 
of them to Timophanes. But he, having no regard to justice or 
honour, soon entered into measures to subject the city to himself, 
add, having put to death a number of the principal inhabitants 
without form of trial, declared himself absolute prince of it. 'Ijll 
moleon, greatly concerned at this, and accounting the treacherolp 
proceedings of his brother his own misfortune, went to expostulate 
with him, and endeavoured to persuade him to renounce this mad. 
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ness and unfortunate ambition, and ^ to make his faUow.citizeBS 
aome amends for the crimes he had committed* But this adrooni* 
tion being rejected with disdain, he returned a few days afker, ta- 
king with him a kinsman named uEschylua, brother to the wife of 
Timophanes, and a certain soothsayer, a friend of his, whom Theo* 
pompus calls Satyrus, but Ephorus and TiiQseus mention by the 
name of Orthagoras. These three standing round Timophanes,. 
earnestly entreate^^ him yet to listen to reason ; but he at first 
laughed at them, and afterwards gave way to a violent passion i 
upon which, Timoleon stepped aside, and stood weeping, iirith his 
face covered, while the other two drew their swords, and despatched 
him in a moment.* 

The matter being soon generally known, the principal and moft 
Taluable part of the CorinSiians extolled Timoleon's detestation of 
wickedness^ and the greatness of soul which, notwithstanding the 
gentieness of his heart and hia affection to his relations, led him 
to prefer his country to his family, and justice and honour to in- 
terest and advantage. While his brother fought valiantly for his 
cbuntry, he had saved him ; and slain him when he had treache- 
rously enslaved it. Those who knew not how to live in a demo- 
cracy, and had been used to make their court to men in power> 
pretended indeed to rejoice at the tyrant's death ; but at the same 
time reviling Timoleon, as guilty of an horrible and impious deed, 
they created him great uneasiness. When he heard how heavily 
his mother bore it, and that she uttered the most dreadful wishes 
and imprecations against him, he went to excuse it« and to console 
her : but she could not endure the thought of seeing him, and or 
dered the doors to be shut against him. He then became entirely 
a prey to sorrow, and attempted to put an end to his life by ab- 
staining from all manner of food. In these unhappy circumstances 
his friends did not abandon him. They even added force to their 
entreaties, till they prevailed on him to live. He determined, how. 
ever, to live in solitude ; and accordingly he withdrew from all 
public affairs, and for some years did not so much as approach the 
city, but wandered about the most gloomy parts of his grounds, and 
gave himself up to melancholy. Thm the judgment, if it borrows 
not from reason and philosophy sufficient stsength and steadiness 
for action, is easily unsettled and depraved by any casual com- 
mendation or dispraise, and departs from its own purposes. For an 
action should not only be just and laudable in itself, but the prind- 

* DiodoruB, in tlM ciicumttaQCM of Uus iiic% diftri from fimtt^. He tells ni, 
that Timoleon having killed bit brother in the market-place with hit otm haad«'« 
great tumult arose amone the citisens. To appease this tumult, an assenbly was ton- 
veaed; and in the height of their debates the Syraeusan ambassadors arrived, de- 
mandin£ a ceneraL Wbeieupon they unanimously agiaed to send Timoleon ; bat 
first let him know, that if ha discbaigad his duty there well, he sbauld be consiaiiat) 
as one that had killed a tyrant ; if not, as the murdeter of his htoiStin^-^JMo^* Si- 
€vi. !. xvi. c. W. 
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pie Imn whieh it proeeeds, firm and iannovcable, in oidertliatour 
conduct may hsTe the nnctioo of oar own approbatioD. OtIierwiBe, 
upon tbe completioa of any andertaking, we shall, tfanngh our own 
weakness, be filled with sorrow and remarse, and the splendid ideas 
of honour and Tirtne that led ns to perform it, will vanish ; jost as 
the glutton is soon cloyed and disgusted with the luscioas viands 
which he had devoured with too keen an appetite. Repentance tar- 
nishes the best actions ; whereas the purposes thftt are grounded 
upon knowledge and reason never change, though they may hap- 
pen to be disappointed of success. 

As for Hmoleon's extreme dejection in consequence of the late 
act, whether it proceded from regret of his brother's fate, or the 
reverence he bore his mother, it so shattered and impaired his spi- 
rits, that for almost twenty years he was concerned in no important 
or public affair. He was at last drawn firom his retirement on the 
following occasion : — 

Dionysius having, afier the murder of Dion, re-established him* 
self in his dominions, became the master of those who had ex- 
pelled him. All who remained in Syracuse, became slaves to a ty- 
rant, who, at the best, was of an nngentle nature, and at that time 
exasperated by his misfortunes to a degree of savage ferocity. But 
the best and most con^derable of the citizens having retired to 
Icetes, prince of the Leontines, put themselves under his protec 
tion, and chose him for their general. Not that be w^ better than 
the most avowed tyrants ; but they h'td no other resource ; and 
they were willing to repose some confidence in him as being of a 
Syraeusau family, and having an army able to encounter that of 
Dionysius. 

In the meantime the Carthaginians appearing before Sicily with 
a great fleet, and being likely to avail themselves of the disordered 
state of the island, the Sicilians, struck with terror, determined to 
send an embassy into Greece, to beg assistance of the Corinthians ; 
not only on account of their kindr^ to that people,* and the many 
services they had received from them on former occasions, but be- 
cause they knew that Corinth was always a patroness of liberty, 
and an enemy to tyrants, and that she had engaged in many con- 
siderable wars, not from a motive of imibition or avarice, but to 
maintain the freedom and independence of Greece. Hereupon 
leetes, whose intention in accepting the command was not so much 
to deliver Syracuse from its tyratits, as to set up himself there in the 
s^me capacity, treated privately with the Carthaginians, while in 
public he commended the design of the Syracusans, and despatched 
ambassaddrs along with theirs ihto Peloponnesus. Not that ho was 

* The Syracusani were a colony from Corinth, founded by Arcbias the Corinthian, 
in tbe eecond year of the eleventh Olympiad, seven hundred and thirty>three years 
before the Christian era. Sicilv liad been planted with PboBnicians and other barhift- 
rout people, at tbe Gredant called them, above th^ee hundred y«Mi bAfijnrfi* 



desirous of succours from thence, but he hoped that if the Corin- 
thiansy on account of the troubles of Greece, and their engage-^ 
ments at- home, shoulcj, as it was likely enough, declioe sending 
any, he might the more easily incline the balance to the side of the 
Carthaginians, and then make use of their alliance and their forces, 
either against the ^racusans, or their present tyrants That sucb 
were his views, a little time discovered. 

When the ambassadors arrived, and thek business was known^ 
the Corinthians,, always accustomed to give particular attention to 
the concerns of their colonies, and especially those of Syracuse^ 
readily passed a vote that the succours should be granted. The 
next thing to be considered was, who should be general ; when the 
magistrates put in nomination such as had endeavoured to distin« 
guish themselves in the state, but one of the plebeians stood up, and 
proposed Timoleon, who as yet had no share in the business of 
the commonwealth, and was so far from hoping or wishing for sucb 
an appointment, that it seemed some god inspired him with the- 
thought ; with, such indulgence did FortunCv immediately promote 
his election, and so much did her fiivour afterwards signalize hi» 
actions, and add lustre to his valour ! 

When he was elected by the siifiraores of the people, Teleclides,. 
a man of the greatest power and reputation in Corinth, exhorted 
him to behave well, and to exert a generous valour in the execu* 
tion of his commission : " For," said he, " if your conduct be good^ 
we shall consider you as the destroyer of a tyrant ; if bad, as the- 
murderer of your -brother." 

While Timoleon was assembling his forces j s^nd preparmg to set 
sail, the Corinthians received letters from Icetes, which plainly 
discovered his revolt and treachery. For his ambassadors were 
no sooner set out for CoriAth, than^he openly joined the Carthage^ 
nians, and acted in Concert with them, in order to expel Dionysius^ 
from Syracuse, and usurp the tyranny himself. Fearing, moreo- 
ver, lest he should lose his opportunity by the speedy arrival of the^ 
army from Corinth, he wrote to tlie Corinthians to acquaint them, 
** that there was no occasion for them to put themselves to trouble 
and expense, or to expose themselves to the dangers of a voyage- 
to Sicily ; particularly, as the Carthaginiana would oppose them^ 
and were watching for their ships with a numerous fleet ; and that 
indeed, on account of the slowness of their motions, he had been 
forced to engage those very Carthaginians^ to assist him against 
the tyrant." 

If any of the Corinthians before were cold and indififerent as ti> 
the expedition, upon the reading of these letters they were one and 
all so incensed against Icetes, that they readily supplied Timoleon 
with whatever he wanted, and. united their endeavouFS to expedite: 
his sailing. ' 

X 14* 
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Having obtaided seven ships of C6nnth» two of 'Corcyra, and a 
tenth fitted c^ut by the Leucadians, he put, to sea without delay, 
llie fleet very soon made the coast of Italy. But the news brought 
thither from Sicily much perplexed Tirooleon, and disheartened 
his forces. For Icetes having beaten Dionysius in a pitched bat- 
tle/ and taken great part of Syracuse, had by a line of circumval- 
lation, shut up the tyrant in the citadel and that part of the city 
which is called the idandy and besieged him there. . At the same 
time he ordered the Carthaginians to take* care that Timoleon 
should not land in Sicily ; hoping, when the Corinthians were dri- 
ven off, without farther opposition, to share the island with his new 
allies. The Carthaginians accordingly sent twenty galleys to Rhe- 
gium, in which were ambassadors from Icetes to Timoleon, charged 
with proposals, quite as captious as his proceedings themselves : 
for they were nothing but specious and artful woras, invented to 
give a colour to his treacherous designs. They were to make an 
offer, " That Timoleon niight, if he thought proper, go and assist 
Icetes with his counsel, and share in his successes ; but that he 
must send back his ships and troops to Corinth, since the war was 
almost finished, and the Carthaginians were determined to prevent 
ttieir passage, and ready to repel force with force." 

Timoleon, on this occasion, coming to an interview with the am- 
bassadors and the Carthaginian commanders, mildly said, '' He 
would submit to their proposal, for what could he gain by opposing 
them ? but he was desirous that (hey would give them in publicly 
before the people of Rhegium, ere he quitted that place, since it 
was a Grecian city, and common friend to both parties. For that 
this tended to his security, and they themselves would stand more 
firmly to their engagement, if they took that people £br witnesses to 
them." 

This overture he made only to amuse them, intending all the 
while to steal a passage, and the magistrates of Rhegium entered 
heartily into his scheme ; for they wished to see the affairs of Si- 
cily in Corinthian hands, and dreaded the neighbourhood of the 
Carthaginians. They summoned, therefore, anassembly, and shut 
the gateSj lest the citizens should go about any other business. 
Being convened, they made long speeches, with no' other view 
than to gain time for the Corinthian galleys to get under sail ; and 
the Carthaginians were easily detained in the assembly, having no 
(suspicion, because Timoleon was present, and it was expected every 
moment that he would stand up and make his speech. But upon 
secret notice that the other galleys had put to sea, and his alone 

*, Icetes finding himself in want of provisipns, withdrew from the siege of Syracuse 
towards tiis own country; whereupon Dionysius marched out and attacked his rear. 
Bat Icetes facing about, defeated him, killed three thousand of bis men, and pursuing 
him into the city, got possession of part ot it. Our author observes, a little t)eiow, that 
Syracuse being divided by strong walls, was as it were an assemblage of cities. 
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was left behind, he slipped through the crowd, got down to the 
shore, and hoisted sail* with all «peed. 

He soon arrived, with all his vessels, at Tauromenitim in Sicily, 
to which he bad. been invited some time before, and where he was 
now kindly received, by ARdromachus, lord of that city. This An- 
dromachus was father to TimaBiis the historian ; and being much 
the best of all the Sicil&m princes of his time, he both governed 
his own people agreeably to the laws and principles of justice, and 
had evei: avowed *his ^ver^ion and enmity, to tyrants. On this ac- 
count he readily allowed Timoleon to make his city a place of 
arms, and persuaded his people to co-operate with the Corinthians 
with all their force, in restoring liberty to the whole island. 

The Carthagihians at Rhegium, upon the breaking up of the as. 
sembly, seeing that Timoleon was gone, were vexed to find them- 
selves outwitted ; and it afforded no small diversion to the Rhe- 
gians, that PhcBnicians shauid compUdn of any thing effect^ by guUc'f 
They despatched, however,^ one of their galleys with an ambassa- 
dor to Tauromenium, who represented the affair at large to An- 
dromachus, insisting with much insoletice, that he should imme- 
diately turn the Corinthians out of .his tov/n ; and at last showing 
him his hand with the palm upwards, and then turning it down 
again, told him, if he did not comply with that condition, the Car- 
thaginians would ocertum ku city, just as he had turned hia hand, 
Andromachus only smiled, and, withoot making him any other an- 
swer, stretched out his hand, first with one side up, and then the 
other, and bade him begone direetiy, if he did not choose to have his 
ship turned upside down in the same numner, 

Icetes, hearing that Timoleon had made good his passage, was 
much alarmed, and sent Tor a great number of Carthaginian gal- 
leys. The Syracusans then began to despair of a deliverance ; 
for they saw the Carthaginians masters of their harbour,:]: Icetes 
possessed of the city, and the citadel in the hands of Dionysius, 
white Timoleon held only by a small border of the skirts of Sicily, 
the little town of Tauromenium, with a feeble hope and an incon- 
siderable force, having* no more than a thousand men, and pro vi. 
sions barely sufficient for them. . Nor had the Sicilian states any 
confidence in him, plunged as they were in misfortunes, and exas- 
perated against all that pretended to lead armies to their succour, 
pahii^ularly on account of the perfidy of Callippus and Pharax. 
The one was an Athenian- and the other a Lacedaemonian, and 
both canae with professions to do great things for the liberty of Si- 

* The Carthaginiaiis believed tliat the departure of those nine galleys for Oorintii 
had been agreed on. bet ween the officers of both parties, and that the teath was left 
benind to carry Timoleon to Icetes. 

f Froitf PttJMca, Phoenician yraud, had passed into a proverb. 

t The Carthaginians had a bundled and fifty men of war, fifty thousand foot, and 
tbne hundred chariots. 
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^efly, and for denolii^ing the tyrants ; yet the Sicilians soon fimnd 
that the reign of former oppressbrs was comparatively a goldeft 
age, and reckoned those far more happy who died in servitude than 
such as lived to see. so dismal a kind of freedom. Expecting, there* 
fore, that this Corinthian deliverer would be no better than those 
before him, and that ihe deoeitfilll hand of art would reach out to 
them the same bait of good hopes and fair promises, to draw them 
into subjection to a new master, they aH, e3(cept the people of Adra* 
num, suspected the designs of ti^e Corinthiiiiss, aifd declined their 
proposals. Adranum was a small city, conseoratred to the god Adra-^ 
nufij* who was held in high venerittion throughout all Sicily. Its 
inhabitants were at' variance witlieach other ; sone^catlmg in tcetes 
and the Carthaginians, and others applying to Timoleon. Both ge. 
Berals, striving who sliould get there first, as fortune wouki have it, 
arrived about the ^ame time. Bat Icetcs had five thousand men 
with him, and Timoleon twelve hundred at the most, whom he 
drew out of Tauromeniuni, which was forty -two miles and an half 
from Adranum'. The first day he made but a short march, and 
pitched his tents in good tnner The next dfiy he marched forward 
at a great pace, though the road was ven; lagged, and towards eve- 
ning was informed that Icetes had just reached the town, and was 
encamped before tt. At the same time his officers made the fore- 
most division halt, to take sdme refreshinent, that they might be 
more vigorous in the ensuing engagement. This, however, was 
against the opinion of Timoleon, who entreated them to march for* 
ward as fast as possible, and to attack the enemy before they were 
put in order : it being prol)abIe, now they were just come off their 
march, that they were employed in pitching their tents and pre- 
paring their supper. He had no sooner given this order, than he 
took his buckler and put himself -at the head of them, as leading 
them on to undoubted victory. 

His men, thus encouraged, followed him very cheerfully. As 
soon as they came up, they fell upon the enemy, who were in great 
confusion, and ready to fly at their first approach. For this rea- 
son not many more than three hundred were killed, but twice 
as many were made prisoners, and the camp was taken. Upon 
this the people of Adranum opened their gates to Timoleon, and 
several other cities, by. their ambassadors, immediately entered 
into an alliahce with him. Mamercus, sovereign of Ciatana, a 
warlike and wealthy prince, joined the confederacy. Dionysius 
himself, having bid adieu to hope, and unable to hold out much 
longer, despising Icetes,- who was so shamefully beaten, and ad- 
tniring the bravery of Timoleon, offered to deliver up to him a^pd 
the Corinthians both himself and the citadel. 

^ Thif deity, by his inrignia^ afterwardi mantionttd, should jnem to be Mais, flit 
temple was guarded by a hundred dogs. 



Timoleon accepted of this good foFtane so superior to his hopes, 
and sent Euclides and Teleinachus, tWo Corinthian ofiicefs into the 
citadel, as he did four hundred men' besides, not all together, nor 
openlf , for that was impossible, because the enemy were upon 
their guard, but by stealth, and a few at a time. This corps took 
pdssession of the citadel and the tyrant's moveaSies, with all that 
he had provided for carrying on the war^ namely, a good number 
of horaesi» all manner of engines, and a vast quantity ^ darts ; they 
found also arms for seventy thousand men, which had been laid up 
of old, and t^o thousand soldiers with Dionysius, whom he deli, 
vered up along with the stores to Timoleon. But the tyrant Te- 
served his money to himself, and having ^ot on board a ship, he 
sailed with a few of his friends, without 'being perceived by Icetes, 
and reached the camp of Timoleon. 

Then it was that he first appeared in the humble figure of a pri- 
vate man,* and as such, he was sent with one ship, and a very mb- 
derate sum or money to~ Corinth — ^he who was4)om in a splendid 
court, and educated as heir to ati absolute monarchy. He held it 
for ten years ;1[ and for twelve more, from the time that Dion took 
up arms against him, he was exercised continually in wars and 
troubles, insomuch that the mischiefs caused by his tyranny were 
abundantly xecompensed upon his own head in what he suffered. 

When 'Dionysius arrived at Corinth, there was hardly a man in 
Greece who was not desirous to see him and discourse with hirn. 
Some hating the man, and rejoicing at his misforttmes, came for 
the pjeasure of insulting him in his present distress ; others, whose 
sentiments with respect to tiim were somewhat changed, and who 
were touched with compassion for his fate, plainly saw the influ- 
ence pf an invisible and divine power displayed in the affairs of fee- 
ble mortals. For neither nature nor art produced in those times 
any thing so remarkable as that work of fortune,:]: which^ showed 
the man who was lately sovereign of Sicily ^ now holding conver* 
sation in a butcher's shop at Corinth ; or sitting whole days in a 
perfumer's ; or drinking the diluted wine of taverns ; or squabbling 
in the streets with lewd womefi ; or directing female musicians in 
their singing, and disputing with them seriously about the harmony 
of 43ertain airs that were sung in the theatre*^ 

Nevertheless, some sayings of his are recorded, by which, it 

* Dionysius was bftrn to absolute power, whereas most other tyrants, Dtoaystus the 
elder, for instance, had raised ttiemselres to it, and some from a mean condition. 

t For he began his reign in the first year of the hundred and third Olympiad, three 
hundred and sixty six years before the Christian era. Dion took arms against him in 
the fourth year of the hundred and filth Olympiad; and he delivered up the citadel 
to Timoleon, and was sent to Corinth, in the first year of the hundred and ninth. 

i Plutarch adds, nor aW, to give us to understand that the tragic poets bad not re- 
piesepted so signal a catastrophe in fable. 

$ Some writers tell us that the exueme poverty to which lie was reduced, obliged 
Jnib ta open « school at Corinth, where he exercised that tyranny over children wkich 
he ccmid no longer practise over men.— Cic. Tutc. Qutst. 1. iii. 
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should seem that he did not bear his present misfortunos in an ab- 
ject manner. When he arrived at Leucas, which was a Corinthian 
colony as well as Syracuse, he said, *' He found himself in a situa- 
tion like that of young men who had been guilty of some misde- 
meanor. For as they converse cheerfully, notwithstanding, with 
their brothers, but are abashed at the thought of coming before 
their fathers^ so he was ashamed of going to Jive in 'the mother city, 
and could pass his days much more to his satisfaction with them." 
Another time, when a certain stranger derided him, at Cqrinth, in 
a very rude and .scornful manner, for ^having, in the meridian of 
his powerj taken pleasure ip the discourse of philosophers, and at 
last asked him, " What he bad got by the wisdom of Plato f — " Do 
you think," said he, ''that we have reaped no advantage from 
Plato, when we bear in this manner such a change of fortune ?" 
Aristoxenus the musician, and some others, have inquired, '' What 
was the ground of his displeasure against Plato ?" He answered, 
'' That, absolute power abounded with evils : but had this great 
infelicity above all the rest, that amqng the number of those who 
call themselves the friends of an arbitrary prince, there is not one 
who will speak his mind to him freely ; and that by such false 
friends he had been deprived of the friendship of Plato." 

Some one who had a mind to be arch, and to make merry with 
Dionysius, shook his robe when he entered his apartment; as is 
usual when persons approach a tyrant ; and he, returning the jest, 
bade him, '' Do the same when he went out, that he might not 
carry off some of the moveables." 

One day, over their cups, Philip of Macedon, with a kind of 
sneer, introduced some discourse about the odes'" and tragedies 
which Dionysius the elder left behind him, and pretended to doubt 
how he could find leisure for such works. Dionysius answered 
smartly enough, " They were written in the time which you and I, 
and other happy fellows, spend over the bowl." 

If the ill fortune of Dionysius appeared surprising, the success 
of Timoleon was no less wonderful. For within fifty days after 
his landing in Sicily, he became master of the citadel of Syracuse, 
and sent off Dionysius into Peloponnesus. The Corinthians, en- 

* Dionysius the elder valued himself upo^ his poetry, bat has been censured as the 
worst poet in the world. Piloxenus, who was himself an excellent poet, attempted to 
undeceive him in the favourable opmion he had of his own abilities but was sent to 
the quarries for the liberty he toot. However, the next day he was restored to ^vour, 
and Dionysius repeated to him some verses he had taken extraordinary pains with, 
expecting bis approbation ; but the poet, instead of giving it, looked round to the 
guards, and said to them very humourously, — ** Take me back to the quarries.'* Not- 
withstanding this, Dionysius disputed the prize of poetry at the Olympic gaVnes ; but 
there he was hissed, and the rich pavilion he had sent torn io pieces. He bad better 
success, hQwever, at Athens ; for he gained the prize of poetry at the celebrated feast 
of Bacchus. On this occasion he was in such raptures that be drank to excess, and 
the debauch threw him into violent pa^ins, to allay which, he asked for a soporative; 
and his physicians gave him one that laid him asleep, out of which he never awaked. 
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couragedwkh these advantages, sent him a reinforcement of two 
thousand foot and two hundred horse. These got on their way hb 
far as Thurium ; but finding it impracticable to gain a passage from 
thence, because the sea was beset with a. numerous fleet of Car* 
thaginians, they were forced to stop there, and watch their oppor. 
tunity. However, they employed their time in a very noble under- 
taking. For the Thurians, marching out of th^ir city to war against 
the Brutians, left it in charge with these Corinthian strangers, who 
defended it with as much honour and integrity as if it had been 
their own. , " 

Meantime, Icetes carried on the siege of the citadel with great 
vigour^ and blocked it up so cloe^, that no provisions could be got 
in for the Corinthian garrison* Ho^ provided also two strangers to 
assassinate Timoleon, and sent them privately to Adranum. That 
general, who never kept any regular guards about him, lived then 
with th^ Adranites, ^thout any sort of precaution or suspicion. 
The assassins being informed^ that he was going to offer sacrifice^ 
went into the temple with their poniards under their clothes, and 
mixing with those that stood round the altar, got nearer to him by 
httle and little. They were just going to give each other the sig- 
nal to begin, when somebody struck one of them on the head wuh 
his sword, and laid him at his feet. Neither he that strOck the 
blow kept his station, nor the companion of the dead man ; the for- 
mer with his sword in hand fled to the top of a high rock, and tho 
latter |aid hold of the altkr, Entreating Timoleon to spare his iife, 
on condition that he discovered the whole matter. Accordingly^ 
pardon was ■ promised him, and he confessed that he and the per- 
son who lay dead were sent on purpose to kill him. 
. Whilst he was making this confession, the other man was brought 
down from the rock^ and loudly protested, that he was guilty of no 
injustice, for he only took righteous vengeance on the wretch who 
had murdered his father in the city of Leontiqm.'*' And for tho 
truth of this, he appealed to several that were there present, who 
all attested the same, and could not but admire the wonderful ma- 
nagement of fortune, which, moving one thing by another^ bring- 
ing together the most distant incidents, and combining those that 
have no manner of relation, but rather the greatest dissimilarity., 
makes such use of them, that the close of one process is always 
the beginning of another. This happy ^sc^pe had eflects beyond 
the present, for it inspired the Corinthians with high expectations 
of Timoleon, when they saw the Sicilians now reverence and guard 
him^ as a man whos^ person was sacred, and whc was come as 
minister of the gods, to avenge and deliver them. 

.Whep Icetes had fkiled ui this attempt, and saw many of the Si- 
cilians going over to Timoleon, he blamed, himself for making use 

* History can hardly affixd a stronger instance of an interfering Providencf. 
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of the Gaithaginians 'in small numben only, and availing himself 
of their assistance as it were by stealth, and as if he were ashamed of 
It, when they^had such immense forces at hand. He sent, ihere- 
fbre^ for Mago their commander in chief, and his whole fleet,, who, 
with terrible pomp, took possession of the harbour with a hundred 
and fifty ships, and landed an array of sixty thousand men, which 
encamped in the city of Syracuse.. The Coiintbiansy ^h^ still 
held the citadel, found themselves in very dangerous and difficult 
circumstances : for besides that they were in want of provisions, 
they were employed in sharp and continual-disputes about the walls, 
which were attacked with all manner of machines and batteries, 
and for the defence of which they were obliged to divide them* 
selves. Timoleon, however, found^ means to r^ieve thein, by send, 
ing a supply of com from Catana in small fishing boats aod little 
ski&, which watched the opportunit|r to makd their way through 
the enemy's fleet when it happened rto be separated by a storm* 
Mago and Icetes no sooner saw this, than they resolved to make 
themselves masters of Catana, from whicjb provisions wove sent to 
the besieged ; and, taking with tbem the best of their troops, they- 
sailed from Syracuse. Leo, the Corinthian, who commanded in 
the citadel, having observed from the top of it, that those of the 
enemy who stayed behind abated their vigilance, and kept but an 
indifierent guard, suddenly fell upon them as if they were dispersed 
and killing some, and putting the rest to flight, gained the quarter 
called Adtradifuiy which ^was much the strongest ; for Syracuse, is 
an assemblage, as it were, of towns.'*'. Finding plenty of provisions 
and money there, he did not give up the acquisition, nor return into 
the citadel, but stpod upon his defence in the Ackradina, having for- 
tified it quite round, and joined it by new works to the citadeL 
Mago and Icetes were now near Catana, when a horseman, &es^ 
patched fi-om Syracuse, brought them tidings that the Achradina 
was taken ; which struck them with so much surprise, that they re« 
turned in greathurry, having neither taken the place which they 
went against, nor kept that which they had before. 

Perhaps prudence and valour have as much right as fortune to 
lay claim to these successes; but the event that next ensued is 
^yholly to be ascribed to the favour of fortune. The corps of Co- 
rinthians that were at Thurium, dreading the Carthaginian fleet, 
which, under the comniand of Hanno, observed their motions, and 
finding, at the same time, that the sea for many days was stormy 
&nd tempestuous, determined to march through the country of the 
Ikutians ; and partly by persuasion, partly by force, they made 

* There were four: the Isle, or the citadel, which wai between the two ports; 
AchradintL, at a litUe rlistance from the citadel ; T^Ae, «> called from the temple of 
FartMoe ; and JVaopoii*, or the new city. To these tome eminent aiitbore (and P!tt- 
tarch is of the number) add a fifth, which they call E^olos, 



good their passage through the territories of the barbarians, and 
came down to Rhegium, the sea still continuing rough as before^ 

The Carthaginian admiral, not expecting the Corinthians would 
venture out, thought it was tn vain to sit ^till : and having persuaded 
himself that he had invented one of the finest stratagems in the 
world, ordered the mariners to crown themselves with garlands 
and to dress up the galleys with Grecian and Phoenician bucklers' 
and thus equipped, he set sail, to Syracuse. When he came near 
th^ citadel, he hailed it with loud huzzas, and expressions of tri- 
umph, declaring that he was just come fron? beating the Cormthian 
succours, whom he had met with at sea, as they were encleavouring 
at a passage. By this means he hoped to strike terror into the 
besieged. While he was acting this: part, the Corinthians got down 
to Rhegiutn, and as the Coast was clear, and the wind falling as it 
were miraculo.usly,^romised smooth water and a safe voyage, they 
immediately went on bohrd such barks and fishing-boats as they 
could find, and passed over into Sicily with so much safety, an^ in 
such a dead calm, that they even drew the horses by the reins, 
swimming by the side of the vessels. 

When they had all landed, and had joined Timoleon, he soon 
took Messana ; and firom thence he marched in good order to 
Syracuse, depending more upon his good fortune than his forces, for 
he hadnot above four thousand men with him. On the first news 
of his approach, Mago was greatly perplexed and alarmed, and his 
suspicions were increased on the Allowing occasions : the mitrshes 
about Syracuse,* which receive a great deal of fresh water from 
the springs, and firom the lakes and rivers that discharge them- 
selves there into the sea, have such abundance of eels, that there 
is always plenty for those who choose to fish for them. The com- 
mon soldiers of both sides amused themselves promiscuously with 
that sport, at their vacant hours, and upon any cessation of arms. 
As they were all Greeks, and had no pretence for any private 
animosity against each other, they fought boldly when they met in 
battle, and in time of truce they mixed together, and conversed 
famiharly. Busied at one of these times in their common diver- 
sion of fishing, they fell into discourse, and expressed their 
admiration of the convenience of the sea, and the situation of the 
adjacent places. Whereupon one of the Corinthian soldiers thus 
addressed those who served under Icetes : *< And can you, who 
are Greeks, readily -consent to reduce this city, so spacious in 
itself, and blest with so many advantages, into the power of the 
barbarians, and to bring the Carthaginians, the most deceitful and 
bloody of them all, into our neighbourhood, when you oiight to 

* There is one morasa that ia called LyaimBUa, and onolbei called Smeo, Vma 
this last the city took iC8 najne. These moiasses make the air ot Sjnsum ynf 
unwholevnnc. 
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vish that between them and Greece there were many Sicilies ? Or 
Can you think that they have brought an armed force from the 
pillars of Hercules and the Atlantic ocean, and braved the hazard 
of war, purely, to erect a principality for Icetes, whoji if he had had 
the prudence which becomes a general, would never have driven 
oat his founders, to call into, his country iiie worst of its enemies, 
when he might have obtaiued of the Corinthians and Timoleon any 
proper degree of honour and power ? 

The soldiers that were in pay with Icetes, repeating their dis- 
courses often in their camp, gave Mago, who had long wanted a 
pretence to be gone, room to suspect that he was betrayed ; and 
though Icetes entreated him to stay, and remonstrated upon their 
great superiority to the enemy, yet he weighed anchor, aud sailed 
Sack to Africa, shamefully and unaccountably suffering Sicily to 
slip out of his hands. 

Next day Timoleon drew up his army in order of battle beforp 
the place ; but when he and his Corinthians were told that Mago 
was fled, and saw the harbour empty« they could not forbear laugn- 
ii^g at his cowardice ; and by way of mockery, they caused pro- 
clamation to be made about the city, promising a reward to any 
one that could give information where the Carthagiilian fleet was 
gone to hide itself. Icetes, however, had still the spirit to stand a 
farther shock, and would not let go his hold, but vigourously de- 
fended those quarters pf the city which he occupied, and which 
appeared almost impregnable. His soldiers, however, were over- 
powered, and put to flight on every side. Now, that the city was 
taken by assault, and suddenly reduced, upon the flight of the 
enemy, we may justly impute to the bravery of the troops, and the 
ability of their general ; but that not one Corinthian was either 
killed or wounded, the fortune of Timoleon claims entirely to her- 
self, willing, as she seems, to maintain a dispute with his valour, 
and that those who read his story, may rather admire his happy 
success, than the merit of his actions. 

Timoleon, thus master of the citadel, did not proceed like Dion, 
or spare the place for its beauty and magnificence ; but guarding 
against the suspicions, which first slandered, and then destroyed 
that great man, he ordered the public crier to give notice, " That 
all the Syracusans who were willing to have a hand in the woric, 
should come with proper implements to destroy the bulwarks of 
tyranny." Hereupon they came one and all, considering that 
proclamation and that day as the surest commencement of their 
liberty ; and they not only demolished the citadel, but levelled with the 
ground both the palaces and the monuments of the tyrants. Having 
soon cleared the place, he built a common hall there for the seat 
of judicature, at once to gratify the citizens, and to show that a 
popular government should be erected on the ruins of tyranny. 
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The city thus taken was found comparatively destitute of inbabi- 
tants. Many had been slain in the wars' and intestine broils, and 
many more had fled from the rage of the tyrants. Nay, so little 
frequented was the market-place of Syracuse, that it produced 
grass enough for the horses to pasture upon, and for the grooms te 
repose themselves by them. The other cities, except a very few, 
were entire deserts full of deer and wild boars, and such as had 
leisure for it, often hunted them in the suburbs and about the wails ; 
while none of those that had possessed themselves of castles and 
strong holds, could be persuaded to quit them, or come down into 
the city, for they looked with hatred and horror upon the tribunals 
and other seats of government, as so many nurseries of t3nrantB. 
Timoleon and the Syracusans^ therefore, wrote to the Corinthians, 
to send them a good number from Greece, to people Syracuse, 
because the land must otherwise lie uncultivated, and because they 
expected a more formidable war from Africa, being informed that 
Mago hdd kilfed himself, and that the Carthaginians, provoked at 
his bad conduct in the expedition had crucified his body, and were 
collecting great forces for the invasion of Sicily the ensuing 
summer. 

These letters of Timoleon's being delivered, the Syracusan 
ambassadors attended at the same time, and begged of the Corin- 
thians to take their city into their protection, and to become 
founders of it anew. They did not, however, hastily seize that 
advantage, or appproriate the city to themselves, but first sent to 
the sacred games, and the other great assemblies of Greece, and 
caused proclamation to be made by their herald : " That the Corin* 
thians having abolished arbitrary power in Syracuse, and expelled 
the tyrant, invited all Syracusans and other Sicilians to people that 
city, where they should enjoy their liberties and privileges, and 
have the lands divided by equal lots among them." Then they sent 
envoys into Asia and the islands, where they were told the greatest 
part of the exiles were dispersed, to exhort them all to come to 
Corinth, where they should be provided with vessels, commanders, 
and a convoy at the expense of the Corinthians, to conduct them 
safe to Syracuse. Their intentions thus published, the Corinthians 
enjoyed the justest praise, and the most distinguished glory, having 
delivered a Grecian city from tyrants, saved it from the barbarians, 
and restored the citizens to their country. But the persons who 
met on this occasion at Corinth, not being a sufficient number, 
desired that they might take others along with them firom Corinth, 
and the rest of Greece, as new colonists, by which means, having 
made up their number full ten thousand, they sailed to Syracuse. 
By this time great multitudes from Italy and Sicily had flocked in 
to Timoleon, who finding their number amount to sixty thousand, 
freely divided the lands among them, but sold the houses for a 
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thousand talents. By this contrivance he both left it in the power 
of the ancient inhabitants to redeem their own, and-took occasion 
also to raise a stock for the community, who had been so poor, and 
so little able to furnish the supplies for the war, that they had sold 
the very statues, after having formed a judicial process against 
each, and passed sentence upon them, as if they had been so inany 
erimipals. On this occaaioQ we are told, they spared one statue, 
when all the rest were condemned, namely, that of Gelon, one of 
their ancient kmgs, in honour of the ipan, and for the sake of the 
victory* which he gained over t)ie Carthaginians at Himera. 

Syracuse being thus revived, and replenished with such a number 
of inhabitants wno flocked to it from all quarters, Timoleon was 
desirous to bestow the blessing of liberty on the other cities also, 
and to extirpare arbitrary government out of Sicily. For this pur- 
pose, marching into the territories of the petty tyrants, he com* 
pelted Icetes to quit the interests of Carthage, to agree to demolish 
{us castles, and to live among the Leontines as a private person, 
lieptiaes $dso, prince of Apollonia and several other little towns, 
finding himself in danger ofbeing taken, surrendeied, and had his 
life granted him, but was sent to Corinth ; for Timoleon looked 
upon it as a glorious thing, that the tyrants of Sicily should be 
forced to hve as exiles in the city which had colonized that island, 
and should be seen by the Greeks in such an abject condition. 

After this he returned to Syracuse to settle the civil government, 
and to establish the most important and necessary laws,f along 
with. Cephalus and Oinarchus, lawgivers sent from Corinth, la 
the meanwhile, willing that the .mercenaries should reap some 
advantage from the enemies' country, and be kept from inaction, 
he sent^ Dinarohus and Demaretus into the Carthaginian province. 
These drew several cities from the punic interest, and not only 
lived in abundance themselves, but also raised money, from the 
plunder, for carrying on the war. While these matters were 
transacting, the Carthaginians arrived at Lilybseum, with seventy 
thousand land forces, two hundred galleys, and a thousand other 
vessels, which carried machines of^war, chariots, vast quantities 
of provisions, and all other stores, as if they were now determined 
not to carry on the war by piecemeal, but to drive the Greeks 
entirely out of Sicily. When the Carthaginians, therefore, found 

* He defeated Hamilcar, who landed in Sicily with three hundred thousand men, 
in the seQond year of the seventy- fifth Olympiad. - 

t Among other wise institutions, he appointed a cliief magistrate to be chosen yearly, 
whom the Syracusans called the Amphipolus of Jupiter Oiympis; thus giving him a 
kin^ of sacred character. The first Amphqwhts was Comroencs. Hence arose the 
custom among the Syracusans to compute their years by the respective governments 
or these magistrates ; which custom oontinued in the time of Diodonis Siculus, that is, 
W the reigp of Augustus, above Uiree hundred yfgrt after the office of Anuthtp^his ww 
nm uiiroduced.^ZhoiJor. Sicut. 1, xvi. c. 12, 
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that their Sicilian territories were laid waste, they marched, under 
the command of Asdrubal and Hamilcar, in great fury against the 
Corinthians. 

Information of this being brought directly to Syracuse, the in- 
habitants were struck with such terror by that prodigious armament, 
that scarce three thousand, out of ten times that number, touk up 
arms and ventured to follow Timoleon. The mercenaries were 
in number four thousand, and of them about a thousand gave way 
to their fears, when upon their march, and turned back, crying out, 
" That Timoleon must be mad,, or in his dotage, to go against an 
army of seventy thousand men, with pnly five thousand foot and a 
thousand horse, and to draw his handful of men, too, eight days' 
march from Syracuse ; by which means there could be no refuge 
for those that fled, nor burial for those that fell in hattle." 

Timoleon considered it as an advantage, that these cowards 
discovered themselves before the engagement; and having en- 
couraged the rest, he led them hastily to the. banks df the Crimesus, 
where the Carthaginians were drawn together. 

The summer was now begun, and the end of the month Thar-' 
gelion brought on the solstice ; the river then sendmg up a thick 
mist, the field was covered with it at first, so that nothing in the 
enemies' camp was discernible, only an articulate and confused 
noise which reached the summit of the hill, showed that a great 
army lay at some distance. But when the Corinthians had reached 
the top, and lay down their shields to take breath, the sun had 
raised the vapours higher, so that the fog being collected upon the 
summits, covered them only, while the places below were all visible. 
The river Crimesus appeared clearly, and the enemy were seen 
crossing it, first with chariots drawn by four horses, and formidably 
provided for the combat, behind which there marched ten thousand 
men with white bucklers. These they conjectured to be Cartha- 
ginians by the brightness of their armour, and the slowness an4 
good order in which they moved. They were followed by the 
troops of other nations, who advanced in a confused and tumul- 
tuous manner. 

Timoleon, observing that the river put it in his power to engage 
with what number of the enemy he pleased, bade his men take 
notice how the main body was divided by the stream, part having 
already got over, and part preparing to pass it, and ordered Dema. 
retus with the cavalry to attack the Carthaginiai^ and put them in 
confusion, before they had time to arrange themselves in order of 
battle. Then he himself descended into the plain with the infantry, 
forming the wing out of other Sicilians, intermingling a few stran- 
gers with them ; but the natives of Syracuse and the most \varlike 
of the mercenaries he had placed about himself in the centre, and 
stopped a while to see the success of the horse. While he saw 

15* 
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that they could not come up to a grapple with the Carthaginians, 
by reason^'of the chariots that ran to and fro before their army, 
and that they were obliged often to wheel about, to avoid the dan- 
ger of having their ranks broken, and then to rally again and retura 
to the charge, sometimes here and sometimes there, he took his 
backier, and called to the foot to follow him, and be of good cour- 
se, with an accent that seemed more than human, so much was 
it above his usual pitch. His troops answering with a loud shout, 
and pressing him to lead them on without delay, he sent orders to 
the cavalry to get beyond the line of chariots, and to take the 
enemy in flank, while himself thickening his first ranks, so as to 
join buckler to buckler, and causing the trumpet to sound, bore 
down upon the Carthaginians. They sustained the first shock 
with great spirit : for being fortified with breast-plates of iron and 
helmets of brass, and covering themselves with large shields, they 
could easily repel the spears and javelins, fiut when the business 
came to a decision by the sword, where art is no less requisite than 
strength, all on a sudden there broke out dreadful thunders from 
the mountains, mingled with long trails of lightning ; after which, 
the black clouds, descending from the tops of the hills, fell upon 
the two armies in a storm of wind, rain and hail. The tempest 
was on the backs of the Greeks, but beat upon the faces of the 
barbarians, and almost blinded them with the stormy showers and 
the fire continually streaming from the clouds. 

These things very much distressed the barbarians, particularly 
such of them as were not veterans. The greatest inconvenience 
seems to have been the roaring of the thunder, and the clattering 
of the rain and hail upon their arms, which hindered them from 
hearing the orders of their officers. Besides, the Carthaginians 
not being light, but heavy armed, as I said, the dirt was trouble, 
some to them ; and, as the bosoms of their tunics were filled with 
water, they were very unwieldy in the combat, so that the Greeks 
could overturn them with ease, and when they were down, it was 
impossible for them, encumbered as they were with arms, to get up 
out of the mire. For the river Crimesus, swoln partly by the rains, 
and partly having its course stopped by the vast numbers that 
crossed it, had overfiowed its banks. The adjacent field, having 
many cavities and low places in it, was filled with water which 
settled there, and the Carthaginians falling into them, could not 
disengage themselves without extreme difficulty. In short, the 
storm' continuing to beat upon them with great viblence, and the 
Greeks having cut to pieces four hundred men who composed their 
first ranks, their whole body was put to fiight. Great numbers 
were overtaken in the field, and put to the sword ; many took to 
the river, and, jostling with those that were yet passing it, were 
'Ctarried down and drowned. The major part, who endeavoured to 



gain the biils, were stopped by the light-armed soldiers, and slain. 
Among the ten thousand that were killed, it is said there were three 
thousand natives of Carthage — a heavy loss to that city ; for none 
of its citizens were superior 4o these, either in birth, fortune, or 
character, nor have we any account that so many Carthaginians 
ever fell before in one battle. As they mostly made use of Lybiana, 
Spaniards, and Numidians, in their wara, if they lost a victory, it 
was at the expense- of the blood of strangers. 
. The Greeks discovered by the spoils the quality of the killed. 
Those who stripped the dead set no value upon brass or iron, such 
was the abundance of silver and gold : for they passed the river, 
and made themselves masters of the camp and baggage. Many 
of the prisoners were clandestinely sold by the soldiers, but five 
thousand were delivered in upon the public account, and two bun- 
drei chariots also were taken. The tent of Timoleon afforded the 
most beautiful and magnificent spectacle. In it were piled all 
manner of spoils, among which a thousand breast- plates of ezquw 
site workmanship, and ten thousand bucklers, were exposed to 
view. As there was but a small number to collect the spoils of 
such a multitude, and they found such immense riches, it was the 
third day after the battle before they could erect the trophy. With 
the first news of victory, Timoleon sent to Corinth tbe handsomest 
of the arms he had taken, desirous that the world might admire 
and emulate his native city, when they saw the fairest temples 
adorned, not with Grecian spoils, nor with the unpleasing monu- 
ments of kindred blood and domestic ruin, but with the spoils of 
barbarians, which bore this honourable inscription, declaring the 
justice as well as valour of the conquerors, *' That the people of 
Corinth, and Timoleon their general, having deUvered the Greeks 
who dwelt in Sicily, from the Carthaginian yoke, made this offering 
as a grateful acknowledgement to the gods.'* 

A&t this, Timoleon left the mercenaries to lay waste the Car- 
thaginian province, and returned to Syracuse. By an edict pub- 
lished there, he banished from Sicily the thousand hired soldiers 
who deserted him before the battle, and obliged them to quit Syra- 
cuse before the sun set. These wretches passed over into Italy, 
where they were treacherously slain by the Brutians. Such was 
the vengeance which heaven took of their perfidiousness. 

Afterwards, when Timoleon was laying siege to Calauria, Icetes 
took the opportunity to make an inroad into the territories of Syra- 
cuse, where he met with considerable booty ; and faavmg made 
great havock, he marched back by Calauria itself, in contempt of 
Timoleon and the slender force he had with him. Timoleon suf- 
fered him to pass, and then followed him with his cavalry and 
light-armed foot. When Icetes saw he was pursued, he crossed 
the Damyrias, and stood in a posture to receive the enemy on the 
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oth^ side. What emboldened him to do this, was the difficulty of 

the passage, aad the steepness of the banks on both sides. A 

strange dispute of jealousy and honour, which arose among the 

officers of Timoleon, awhile delayed -the combat : for there was 

not one that was willing to go after another, but every man wanted 

to be foremost in the attack ; so that their fording was likely to be 

Yery tumultuous and disorderly by their jostling each other, and 

pressing to get before. To remedy this. Timoleon ordered them 

to decide the matter by lot, and that each f6r this purpose, should 

give him his ring. He took the rings and shook them in the skirt 

of his robe, and the first that came up, happening to have a trophy ^ 

for the seal, the young officers received it with joy, and ciying out, 

that they would not wait for any other lot, made their way as fast 

as possible through the river, and fell upon the enemy, who, un. 

Me to sustain the shock, soon took flight, throwing away their 

arms^ and leaving a thousand of their men dead npon the spot. 

A few days after this, Timoleon marched into the terrkory of 
the Leontines, where he took Icetes alive, and his son Eupolemus, 
and £u thymus his general of horse, were brought to him bound by 
the soldiers* Icetes and his son were capitally pttnished, as ty- 
rants and traitors to their country. Nor did Euthymus find mercy, 
though remarkably brave and bold in action, because he was ac- 
cused of a severe sarcasm against the Corinthians. He had said^ 
it seems, in a speech he made to thci Leontines, upon the Cortn- 
tbians taJcing the lield, '* That it was no formidable matter, if the 
CcMrintbian dames were gone out to take the air." Thus the gene, 
lality of men are more apt to resent a contemptuous word than an 
unjust action, and can bear any other injury better than disgrace. 
Every hostile deed is imputed to the necessity of war, but satirical . 

and censctfious expressions are considered as the effects of hatred I 

or malignity. 

When Timoleon was returned, the Syracusans brought the wife 
and daughters of Icetes to a public trid, who, being there con- 
denuied to die^ were executed accordingly. This seems to be the 
roost ej^ceptionable part of Timoleon's conduct ; for, if he hAd in* 
terposed, the women would not have suffered. But he appears to 
have connived at it, and given them up to the resentment of the 
people, who were willing to make some satisfoction to the manes 
of Dion, who expelled Dionysius. For Icetes was the man who 
threw Arete the wife of Dion, his sister Aristomache, and his son, 
who was yet a child, alive into the sea. 

, Timoleon then marched to Qatana against Mamercus; who 
waited for him in order of battle upon the banks of the Aboliis.'*' 
Mamercus was defeated and put to ffight, with the loss of above 

* Ptolemy, and others, call tbh riyer, Alabvsy Alabis^ or Alabon, It is near Ryb*a, 
betw«fn Catana and Syracose. 
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two thousand meD, no small part of which consisted of the Punic 
succours sent.by Gisco. Hereupon, the Carthaginians desired him 
to grant them peace, which he did on the following conditions : 
" That they should hold only the lands within the Lycus ;* that 
they should permit all who desired it, to remove out of their pro- 
vince, with their families and goods, and to settle at Syracuse ; and 
that they should permit all who desired it, to renounce all friend, 
ship and alliance with the tyrants." — Mamercus, reduced by thid 
treaty to despair, set sail for Italy, with an intent to bring theLus- 
canians against Timoieon and the ^racusans. But instead of that, 
the crews tacking about with the galleys, and returning to Sicily, 
delivered up^ Catana to Timoieon ; which obliged Mamercus to 
take refuge at MesSena, with Hippo, prince of that city. Timo* 
leon on coming upon them, and investing the place both by sea 
and land. Hippo got on board a ship, and attempted to make his 
escape, but was taken by the Messenians themselves, who exposed 
him in the theatre ; and calling their children out of the schools, 
as to the finest spectacle in the world, the punishment of a tyrant, 
they first scourged him^ and then put him to death. 

. Upon this Mamercus surrendered himself to Timoieon, agreeing 
to take his trial at Syracuse, on condition that Timoieon himself 
would not be his accuser. Being conducted to Syracuse, and 
brought before the people, he attempted to pronounce an oration 
which, he had composed long before for such an occasion ; but be- 
ing received with noise and clamour, he perceived that the assem- 
bly were determined to show him no favour. He, therefore, threw 
o^ his upper garment, ran through the theatre, and dashed his 
head violently against one of the steps, with a design to kill him- 
self, but did not succeed according- to his wish ; for he was taken 
up alive, and suffered the punishment of thieves and robbers. 

In this manner did Timoieon extirpate lyranny, and put a period 
to the wars. He found the whole island turned almost wild and 
savage, so that its very inhabitants could hardly endure it, and yet 
he so civiiized it again, and rendered it so desirable, that strangers 
came to settle in the country, from which its own people had lately 
fled ; the great cities of Agrigentum and Gela, which, after the 
Athenian war, had been sacked and left desolate by the Carthagi- 
nians, were now peopled again ; the former by Megellus and Pe- 
ristus from Elea, and the latter by Gorgus from the isle of Ceos, 
who also collected and brought with him some of the old citizens. 
Timoieon not only assured them of his protection, and of peaceful 
days to settle in, after the tempests of such a war, but cordially en- 
tered into their necessities, and supplied them with every thing, so 
that he was even beloved by them as if he had been their founder. 

« Plutarch probably took the name of this river as he found it in piodorud; but 
other Historians call it the Halycus. Indeed, the Carthaginiaiis might possibly give It 
tke oriental aspirate ha wbjch sigQifivs no mpre tlian the particle ijut, 
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Nay, to that degree did he enjoy the affectioDB of the Sietliana m 
general, that no war seemed coacludedy no laws enapted, no lands 
diyided, no political regulations made, in a proper manner, except 
it was revised and touched by him ; he was the master-builder who 
put the last hand to the viork, and bestowed upon it a happy ele*. 
gance and perfection. Though at that time Greece boaked a number 
of great men, whose achievements were highly distiDguished,Tinio- 
tbeus (for instance), Agesilaus, Pelopidas, and Epaminondas, the 
last of whom Timoleon principaliy vied with, in the course of glory , 
yet we may discetn in their actions a certain labour and straining, 
which diminishes their lustre, and some of them have afforded 
room for censure, and been followed with repentance ; whereas 
there is not one action of Timoleon (if we except the extremities 
he proceeded to in the case of his brother) to which we may not, 
with Tim»us, apply that passage of Sophocles-— 

Yf ban Kemu, ot whan Jjope^ 

Plac'd tbe feir pans in Uiis harmooiouf whole f 

For as the poetry of Antimachus* and the portraits of Dionysius^f 
both of them Colophonians, with all the nerve and strength with 
which they abound, appear to be too much laboured, and smell too 
much of the lamp, whereas the paintings of Nicomachus^ and the 
verses of Homer, besides their other excellencies, seem to have 
been struck' off with readiness and ease ; so, if we compare the ex- 
ploits of Epaminondas and Agesilaus, performed with infinite pains 
and difficulty, with those of Timoleon, which, glorious as they were, 
had a great tieal of freedom and ease in them, when^ we consider 
the case well, we shall conclude the latter, not to have been the 
work of fortune indeed, but the efiects of fortunate virtue. 

He himself, it is true, ascribed all his successds to fortune. For 
when he wrote to his friends at Corinth, or addressed the Syracu- 
sans, he often said, he was highly indebted to that goddess, when 
she was resolved to save. Sicily, for doing it under his name. In 
his house he4>uilt a chapel, and offered sacrifices to ChancCf^ and 

* Antimachus was an epic poet, who flourished In the days of Socrates and Plato. 
Me wrote a poem called the T^ibaid. Quintiiian (x. 1.) says, he bad a force and so- 
lidity, together .with an elevation of style, and had the second place given him by tbe 
grammarians after Homer ; but as he failed in the passions, in the disposition of his 
fable, and in the ease and elegance of manner, thoagh be was second, he was &r from 
coming near the first. 

f Dionysius was a portrait painter. — PUn. xxzv. 10. 

i Pliny tells us :— ** Nicomachus painted with a swiA as well as masterly hand ; and 
that his pieces sold for as much as a town was worth.*' Aristratus the tynnt of Sicyon, 
having iigreed with him for a piece of work which seemed lo require a considerable 
lime, Nicomachus did not appear till within a fow days of that on which he had agreed 
to finish it. Hereupon the tyrant talked of punishing him ; but in those few days he 
completed the thing in an admirable n^inner, and entirely to his satisfaetion. 

4 When the ancients ascribed any eyent to forHme, they did not mean to deny the 
operation of the Deity in it, but only to exclude all human contrivance and power ; 
and in events ascribed to chance^ they might possibly mean to exclude the agency of 
lU rational beings, whether human or divine. 
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dedicated the bouse itself to ForUtne; for the Syracusans had gi. 
ven him one of the best houses id the city, as a rewafd of his ser- 
vices, and provided him, besides, a very elegant and agreeable re- 
treat in the country^ In the country it was that he spent most of 
his time, with his wife and children, whom he had sent ibr from 
Corinth : ibr he never returned iiome ; he took no part in the trou- 
bles of Greece, nor, exposed himself to pubUc eovy, the rock which 
great generals commonly split upon in their insatiable pursuits of 
honour and power, but he remained in Sicily, enjoying' the bless, 
ings be had established : and 'of which the greatest of all was to 
see so many cities and so many thousands of .people happy through 
his means. 

But since, according to the comparison of Simonides, every re- 
pubUc must have some impudent slanderer, just as every lark must 
have a crest on its head, so it was- al Syracuse ; for Timoleon was 
attacked by twd demagogues, Laphystius and Demaeoetus. The 
first of these haying demanded of him sureties that he would an- 
flwer to an indictrnjent which was to be brought against bim, the 
people began to rise, declaring they would, not suffer him to pro- 
ceed. But Timoleon stilled' the tumult, by representing, *' That he 
bad voJuDtarily undergone so many labours and daggers, on pur- 
pose that the mealiest Syracusan might have recourse, when he 
please49 to the laws." And when Demaanetus, in full assembly^ 
alleged many articles against his behaviour in command, he did 
not vt>uchsafe him any answer ; he only said, ** He could not suf- 
ficiently express bis gratitude to the gods, for granting his request, 
in permittif^ him to see all the Syracusans enjoy the liberty of 
saying what they thought fit." 

Having then confessedly performed greater things than any Ore- 
ciaii of his time, and been the only roan who realized those glorious 
achievements, to which the oratora of Greece were constantly ex- 
horting their countrymen in the general assembkes of the states, 
fortune happily placed him at a distance from' the calamidea in 
which the mother>oountry was involved, and kept his hands uh^ 
stained with its blood. He made bis courage and conduct appear 
in his dealings with tbd foreigners and with tyrants, as well as his 
justice and moderation, wherever the Greeks or their friends were 
concerned. Very few of his trophies cost his fellow-citizens a 
tear, or put any of them in mourning ; and yet, in less than eight 
years^ he delivered' Sicily from its intestine miseries and distem- 
pers, and restored it to the native inhabitants. 

After so much prosperity, when he was well advanced in years, 
his eyes began to fail him, and the defect increased so fast, that 
he entirely lost his sight. Not that he had done any thing to oc. 
casion it, nor was it to be imputed t9 the caprice of fortune,* but 

* Plutarch here hints at an opinion, which was rery prevalaat among the pagant, 
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it seems to have been owing to a family weakness and disorder, 
wbich operated together with the course of time. For several of 
his rdations are said to have lost their sight in the same manner, 
having it gradually impaired by years. Athanis tells us, that du- 
ring the war with Hippo and Mamercus, and while be lay before 
Mills, a white speck appeared on his eye, which was a plain indi- 
cation that blindness was coming on. However, this did not hin- 
der him from c^mtiauing the siege, and prosecuting the war, until 
he got the tyrants in hia power. But when he returned to Syra 
cuse, he laid down the command immediately, and excused him- 
self to the people from any farther service, as he had brought their j 
affairs to a happy conclusion. 

It is not to be wondered, that he bore his misfortune without re- 
pining; but it was really admirable to observe the honour and re- 
spect which the' Syracusans paid him when blind. They not only 
Tisited him constantly themselves, but brought all strangers who 
•pent some time amongst them, to his house in town, or to that in 
the country, that they too might have the pleasure of seeing the 
deliverer of Syracuse ; and it was their joy and their pride that he 
chose to spend his days with them, and despised the splendid re- 
ception which' Greece was prepared to give him. Among the 
many votes that were passed, and things that were done in honour 
of him, one of the most striking was the decree of the people of 
Syracuse, '' That whenever they should be at war with a foreign 
nation, they would employ a Corinthian general." Their method 
of proceeding, too, in their assemblies, did honour to Timoleon ; 
for they decided smaller matters by themselves, ^ot consulted him 
in the more difficult and important cases. On these occasions he 
wes conveyed in a litter through "the market-place to the theatre ; 
and when he was carried in, the people saluted him with one voice 
as he sat. He returned the civility, and having paused a while to 
ffive time for their acclamations, took cognizance of thcT affair and 
delivered his opinion. The assembly gave their sanction to it, and 
then his servants carried the litter back through the theatre ; and 
the people having waited on him out with loud applauses, despatch- 
ed the rest of the public business without him. 

With so much respect and kindness was the old age of Timoleon 
cherished, as that of a common father ! and at last he died of a 
slight illness co-operating with length of years.* Some time be- 
ing given the Syracusans to prepare for his funeral, and for the 
neighbouring inhabitents and strangers to assemble, the whole was 
conducted with great magnificence. The bier, sumptuously adorn. 

that if aoy peraoo was lignally favoured with success, there would some misfortune 
bappco to counterbalance it. This they imputed to the envy of some malignant 
deiDoo. 

• He died the last year of the hundred and tenth Olympiad, three hundred and 
tbhty-five years before the Christian era. 
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ed, was carried by young men selected by the people, over the 
groi'nd where the palace and castle of the tyrants stood, before 
they were demolished. It was followed by many thousands of 
men and women, in the most pompous solemnity, crowned with 
garlands and clothed in white. The lamentations and tears, min- 
gled with the praises of the deceased, showed that the honour now 
paid him was not a matter of course, or compliance with a duty 
enjoined, but the testimony of real sorrow and sincere affection. 
At last, the bier being placed upon the funeral-pile, Demetrius, who 
had the loudest voice of all their heralds, was directed to make pro- 
clamation as follows : ** The people of Syracuse inter Timoleon 
the Connthian, the son of Timodemus, at the expense of two hun- 
dred mintk : they honour him, qioreover, through all time, with an- 
nual games, to be celebrated with performances in music, horse- 
racing and wrestling r as the man who destroyed tyrants, subduejd 
barbarians, repeopled great cities which lay desolate, and restored 
to the Sicilians their laws and privileges." 

The body was interred, and a monument erected for him in the 
market-place, which they .afterwards surrounded with porticoes 
and other buildings suitable to the purpose, and then made it a 
place of exercise for their youth, under the name of Tinudeonteum. 
They continued to make use of the form of government and the 
laws that he established, and this ensured their happiness for a 
long course of years.* 

* Thii prosperity was interropted about Uiirty years after, by (he cruelties of Aga^ 
tbocles. 

T6 , 
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ARISTIDES. 
Fhmruhed 460 years.befare Christ. 

ARISTIDES, the son of Lysimachus, was of the tribe of Anti-i 
oehky and the ward of Alopece. Of his estate we have different 
^count^. Some say, he was always yery poor, and that h^ left 
two daughters behind him, who remained a long time unmarriedi 
o%4iccount of their poverty.* But Demetrius the Phalerian con- 
tradicts this general opinion in his Socrates^ and says there was a 
farm at Phalera which went by the name of Aristides, and that 
there h^ was buried. But it is plain that Demetrius laboured to 
take the imputation of poverty, as if it were some great evil, not 
only from Aristides, but from Socrates, who, he says, besides a 
house of his own, had seventy minaef at interest in the hands of 
Crito. 

Aristides had a particular friendship for Clisthenes, who settled 
the popular government of Athens aifler the expulsion of the ty- 
rants ;^ yet he had, at the same time, the greatest veneration for 
Lycurgus, the LacedsBmonian, whom he considered as the most , 
excellent of lawgivers : and this led him to be a ftivourer of aris- 
tocracy, in which he was always opposed by Themistodes, who 
listed in the party of the commons. Some, indeed, say, that being 
brought up together from their infancy, when boys, they were all 
at variance, not only in serious, matters, but in their very sports 
and diversions, and their tempers were discovered from the first by 
that opposition. The one was insinuating, daring, and artful, 
variable, and at the sttme time impetuous in his pursuits ; the other 
was solid and steady, inflexibly just, incapable of using any false- 
hood, flattery or deceit, even at play. 

Themistodes, who was an agreeable -tsompanion, gained many 
friends, and became respectable in the strength of his popularity. 
Thus, when he was told that he would govern the Athenians ex- 
tremely well, if he would but do it without respect of persons, he 
said, '* May I never sit on a tribunal where my friends shall not 
find more favour from me than strangers !" 

Aristides, on the contrary, took a method of his own in conduct- 
ing the administration. For he would neither consent to any in- 
justice to oblige his friends, nor yet disoblige them by denying all 
they asked ; and as he saw that many, depending on tljeir interest 

* And y«t, aotording to a law of SoIod's, the bride was to carry with her only three 
tuits of blotbes, and a Httle household stuff of small value. 

f The m'lMB, is equal to 100 drachmas— X3 4s. 7d. sterling— in Hsderal money, 
about 1 14 34. ^ 

t Tbeie tyrluits were Pisistratidas, who were driven out dbout the sixty nzth Olym- 
piad. 
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Bni inmMifl, were templed to da unwamnUble things, be nerer en- 
deavoured after that support, but declared, that a good citizen 
should place his vhole strength and security io advising and doing 
what is just and rights 

in the changes and iluctuatiens of the government, his firmness 
was wonderfiil. Neitlier elated with iionours, nor discomposed 
with ill success, he went on in a moderate and steady manner, per. 
suaded that his country had a claim to his services, without the re* 
ward either of honour or profit. Henoe it was, that when those 
verses of iEsehylus concerning Amphiaraus were repeated on the 
sUige :^- 

To be, aod not to seem, is this man's maziho ; 
His mind reposes on its proper wisdorti, 
And wants no other praise* — 

the eyes ef the people in general were fixed on Aristides, as 
the man to whom this great encomium was most applicable. In- 
deed, he was capable of resisting the suggestions, not only of fiivour 
and afiection, but of resentment and enmity wherever justice was 
concerned. For, it is said, that ^hen he was carrying on a pro- 
secution against his enemy, and after he had brought his charge, 
the judges were going to pass sentence, without hearing the person 
accused, he rose up to his assistance, entreating that he might be 
heard, and haYo the privilege which the laws allowed. Another 
time when be himself sat judge between two private persons, and 
one of them obaerved, 'Hhat his adversary had done many injuries 
to Aristides :">^-'* Tell me not that," said he, *' but what injury he 
lias done to thee ; for it is thy cause I am judging, not my own." 

When appointed public treasurer, he made it appear, that not 
only those of his time, but the officers' that preceded him, had ap- 
plied a great deal of the public money to their own use, and par- 
ticularly Themistocles ; — 

-^ — For be, with all his wisdom, 
Couid ne*er command bis handSi 

For this reason, when Aristides gave in his accounts, Themisto- 
cles raised a strong party against him, accused him of misapplying 
the public money, and got him condemned. But the principal and 
most respectable of the citizens,f incensed at this treatment of 
Aristides, interposed, and prevailed, not only that he might be ex- 
cused the fine> but chosen again chief treasurer. He now pre- 
tended that his former proceedings were too strict, and carrying a 
gentler hand over those that acted under him, suffered them to pil- 

* These yerscs are to be found in the •* Siege of Thebes by the Seven Captains.** 
Tiiey are a description of the genius and temper of Amphiaraus, which the courier, 
vvh«> brings an account of the eneray*a attacks, ^nd of the characters of the com' 
manders, gives to Gteocles. Pluurc^ has changed one word in them for another, 
that tuiten bis purpose better; reading/U5<, instead of valiant. 

t The court of Areopagus interposed in his behalf. 
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fa dM poUK Bioaef , withpat seoBiag to find Aen oat, or ledum- 
mg Mnaly with ikom ; to tb^ fiitteoed on the spoils of thoii 
coootry, they lambed their praisee on Amtides^ aad heartily es- 
poonng hie coiisey begged of the people to rontimir him ill the 
eeiae oiBce. But wheo the AthenieiMi veie going to confinn it to 
hia by their enflngeey he gave then thie eerere leboke : ** While 
I managed yoor fin^^^^ with all the fidelity of an honest bmo, I 
was loaded with calnmnies ; and now when I sofier them to be a 
prey to poblie rtfbbers, I am become a mighty good citizen ; but I 
aasore yoo, I am more ashamed of the present honour, than I was 
of the former disgrace, and it is with indignation and concern that 
I see you esteem it more meritonoos to oblige dimen, than to take 
proper care of the public rerenoe." By thns speaking aad dis» 
covering their frauds, he silenced those that recommended him 
with ao much noise and bustle, but at the same time received the 
truest and most valuable praise from the worthiest of the citizens. 
About this time t>atis, who was sent by Darius, under pretence 
of chastising the Atheniana for burning Sardis, but in reality to sub- 
doe all Greece, arrived with his* fleet at Marathon, and began to 
javage the neighbouring country. Among the generals to whom 
the Athenians gave the management of this war, Miltiades wad 
first in dignity, and next to him in reputation and authority was 
Aristides. In a council of war that was ihen held, Miltiades voted 
for giving the enemy battle,* and Aristides, seconding him, added 
no little weight to his scale. The genecab commanded by turns, 
each his day ; but when it came to Aristides' turn, he gave up his 
right to Miltiades, thus showibg his colleagues, that it was no dis- 
grace to follow the directions of the wise, but that, on the contrary, 
it answered honourable and salut&ry purposes. By this means he 
laid the spirit of contention, and bringing them to agree in, and fol- 
low the best opinion, he strengthened the hands of Miltiades, who 
now had the absolute and undivided command ; the other generals 
no longer insisting on their days, but entirely submitting tp his or* 
ders4 

In this battle, the main h|ody of the Athenian army was pressed 
the hardest4 because there for a long time the Persians made their 

* Aoeording to Herodotus <l. vl e. 109,) the cenenla wei^ very much divided in 
tbeiror-* ^-- -^^.' . ^ ......^ ^ , ... ,j . 




to the AthMiiao Uws, joined directly with Miltiades, aod declared for giving battle 
immediately. Possibly Aristides might have some share io bringing Culiroacbus to 
tbhi retolution. 

t Yet he would n^ fight until his own proper day of command pame tbout« for 
ftar that, through any latent sparks of jealousy and envy, any the generals should be 
led not to do their duty. 

i The Athenians aod Platnans fought with such obstinate valour on the right and 
left, thHt the barbarians were forced to fly on both sides. The Persians and Sac«, 
however, perceiving that the Athenian centre was weak, charged with such force, 
thai thM" broke through it : this those on the rig^t and left pereeived, hot dti not 
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groalest efforts against the triWs Leomis aiid ABtiochi» ; and The 
mistocles and Aristides, who belonged to those tribes, exertio|r them, 
selves at ihe head a them, with all the spirit of emulatwii, behaved 
with so much vigour, that the enemy were put to flight, and driven 
back Oieir ships. But the Greeks perceiving that the barbarians, 
instead of sailing to the isles, to return to Asia, were driven by the 
wind and currefit$ towards Attica,* and fearing that Athens, unpro- 
vided for its defence, might become an easy prey to them, marched 
home with nine tribes, and used such expedition, that they reach- 
ed the city in one day.f 

Aristidos was left at Masathon with his own tribe, to guard the 
priseaers and the spoils ; and he did not disappoint the public opi. 
mou; for though there was much gold and silver scattered about, 
and rich garments and other booty in abundance were found in the 
tents and ships which they had taken, he neither had an incllna- 
tk)n to touch any thing himself, nor permitted others to do it. 

The year following, Aristides was appointed to the office of cr- 
chm, which gave his name to that year ; though, according to De. 
metnus the Phalerean, he was not archon till after the battle of Pla- 
taBa> a little before his death. 

Of afl the virtues of Aristides, the people were most struck with 
his justioe, because ihe pubHc utility was the most promoted by it. 
Thps he,, though a poor man and a commoner, gained the n^al 
and divine title of the JliH, which kttigs and tyrants have^ never 
beenfond of. It has been their ambition to be styled Takers rf 
cUi^; TktaukrboUt; Conquerors. Nay, acme have chosen to be 
called EagUe and fuUures, preferring the fiine of power to that of 
virtue. The Deity himself, to whom they want to be compared, is 
distinguished by three things, immortality, power and virtue ; and 
of these, virtue is most excellent and divine. They desire only the 
iwo first properties of the Deity ; immortality, which our nature 
will not admit of; and power, which depends chiefly upon fortune ; 
while they foolishly neglect virtue, the only divine quality in their 
power, not conudering that it is justice alone, which makes the life 
of those tliat flourish most in prosperity and high stations, heavenly 
and divine, while injustice renders it grovelling and brutal. 

Aristides at first was loved and respected for his surname of <&er 
Jwsiy und afterwards envied as much ; the latter, chiefly by the ma- 
nugement of ThemistocIes,-who gave it out among the people, that 

attempt to succour it, till they had put to flight both the wings of the Persian army ; 
then bending the points of the wings towards their own centre, they enclosed the 
hitherto victotious Per^ns, and cot them in pieces. 

* It was reported in those times, that the Alcmseonids encouraged the Persiaos to 
make a second attempt, by holding up« as they approached the shore, a shield for a 
signal. However, it was the Persian fleet that endeavoured to double the cape, of 
JuQium, with a view to surprise the city of Athoas before the army eould retunk-— 
Herodot. 1. vL C' 101, d^c. 

t From Marathon to Athens iis aboat forty miles. 
2a^ 16* 
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JkriitidM bad afrftiiflMMt the eoufUi of jadicaturOy by drawing the aw 
bitntion of all cauaea to hiinaelf, and ao waa inaeoaibly gainiog ao- 
vereigD power, thouch withonl giiaida and the other enaigna of it. 
The people, elerated with the late victory, thought theinselTea ca- 
pable of every thing, and the higbeat reapect little enough for them. 
Uneasy therefore at finding that any one citizen roa^ to aucb ex- 
traordinary honour and diatinction, they aaaembled at Athena Irom 
all the towns in Attica, and baniabed Ariitidea by the oatraciam ; dia- 
guisiog their envy of hia character under the apecioua pretence of 
guarding against tyranny. 

The ostracism waa conducted in the followittg manner : eveiy 
citizen took a piece of a broken pot, or a ahell, on which he wrote 
the name of the person he wiahed to have banished, and carried it 
to a part of the market-place that waa enclosed with wooden raila* 
The magistrates then counted the number of the shells, and if it 
amounted not to six thousand the ostracism stood for nothing ; if it 
did, they sorted the shells, and the person whos^ name waa found 
on the greatest number, was declared an exile for ten years, but 
with permission to enjoy his estate. 

At the time that Aristides was banished, when the people were 
inscribing the names on the shells, it is reported that an illiterate 
burgher came to Aristides, whom he took for some ordinary person, 
and ffiving him his shell, desired him to write Aristides up(Mi it. 1^ 
good man, surprised at this adventure, asked mm, *' WheUier Aris- 
tides had ever iiyured him ?"— '<No," aaid he, " nor do I even 
know him : but it vexes me to hear him every where called the 
Juti.** Ariatioes made no answer, but took the shell, and having 
written his own name upon it^ returned it to the man. When he 
quitted Athens, he lifted up his hands towards heaven, and, agree 
ably to hia character, made a prayer very different from that of 
Achillea ; namely, that the people of Athens mi^ht never see the 
dai^ which should force them to remember Aristides," 

Three years after, when Xer:tes was passing through Theasaly 
and BoBOtia by long marches to Attica, the Athenians reversed this 
decree, and by a public ordinance recalled all the exiles. The 
principal inducement waa their fear of Aristides ; for they were ap 
prehensive that he would join the enemy, corrupt great part of the 
citizens, and draw them ov6r to the interest of the Persians. But 
they little knew the man. Before this decree he had been exciting 
and encouraging the Greeks to defend their liberty ; and after it, 
when Themistocles was appointed to the command of the Athenian 
forces, he assisted him both with his person and counsel, not dis- 
daining to raise bis worst enemy to the highest pitch of glory for 
the public good. For when Eurybiades, Sie commander in chief, 
had resolved to quit Salamis,'" and before he could put his purpose 

* Eurybiades was for stapding away for tha gulf of Corinth, that he migjbt beoear 
the land army ; but Themistocles clearly saw that in the straits of Salamis they coaM 
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in execution, the enemy's fleet, taking the advantage of the night, 
had aurrounded the islands, and in a manner blocked up the 
straiu, without any one perceiving that the confederates were so 
hemmed in, Aristides sailed the same night from ^gina, and passed 
with the utmost dan^r through the Persian fleet. As soon as he 
reached the tent of Themistocles, he desired to speak with him in 
private, jand then addressed him in these terms : *' You and I, The. 
inistocles, if we are wise, shall now bid adieu to our vain and child^ 
ish disputes, and enter upon a nobler and more salutary contention, 
striving which of us shall contribute most to the preservation of 
Greece ; you in doing the duty ofa general^ and I in assisting you 
with my service and advice. I find that you alone have hit upon 
the best measures, in advising to come immediately to an engage- 
ment in the straits ; and though the allies oppose your design, the 
6nemy promote it. For the sea on all sides is covered with their 
efhipsy so that the Greeks, whether they wiU or not, must^ccme to 
an action and acquit themselves like men, th^re being no room left 
for fli^t.'' 

Themistocles answered, " I could have wished, Aristides, that 
you had not been beforehand with me in this noble emulation ; but 
I will endeavour to outdo this happy beginning of your's by my fu- 
ture actions." At the same time he acquainted him with the stra- 
tagem he had contrived to ensnare the barbarians,* and then de- 
sired him to go, and make it appear to Euryl^iades, that there, eould 
be no safety for them without venturing a sea-fight there ; tor he 
knew that Aristides had much greater influence over him than he. 
In the council of war, assembled on this occasion, Cleocritus the 
Corinthian said to Themistocles, "Your advice is not agreeable to 
Aristides, since he is here present and says nothing." " You arc 
mistaken," said Aristides, *' for I should not have been silent, had 
not the counsel of Themistocles been the most eligible; and now I 
hold my peace, npt out of regard tolhe man, but because I approve 
his sentiments." 

Aristides, perceiving that the little island of Psyttalia, which lies 
iathe straits pver against Salamis, was full of the enemy's troops, 
put on board the small transports a number of the bravest and most 
resolute of his countrymen, and made a descent upon the island, 
where he attacked the barbarians with such fury, that' they were 
all cut in pieces, except some of the principal persons, who were 
made prisoners. After this Aristides placed a strong guard round 
the island, to take notice of such as were driven ashore there, so 
that none of his friends might perish, nor any of the enemy escape.f 

fifht Um Penian fleet, which jrai so vastly superior in numbers, wiih much greater 
adi 



I vantage than in the gulf of €^ridth, where ther^.was an open sea. 

* The stratagem was to send one toacguai 
to quit the straits of Salainis; and therefore, 

lemat once, tbi 

* The battle o 



* The'stratagem was to send one to acquaint the eoein^ that the Greeks were going 

' thererore, if the Persians were desirous to crush 



them at once, the^ must fall upov them i named lately, before they dispersed 
)f Sataniis was fought In the year before Christ 480. 
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For about Psy ttalia the battle raged the most, and the greatest ef- 
forts were made, as appears from the trophy erected there. 

When the battle was over, Themistocles, by way of sounding 
Aristides, said, '* That great things were already done, but greater 
still remained ; for they might conquer Asia in Europe, by making 
all the sail they could to the Hellespont, to break down the bridge. 
But Aristides exclaimed against the proposal, and bade him think 
no more of it, but rather consider and inquire what would be the 
speediest method of driving the Persian out of Greece, lest, finding 
himself shut up with such immense forces, and no way left to es- 
cape, necefisity might bring him to fight with the iuost desperate 
courage. Hereupon^ Themistocles sent to Xerxes the second lime, 
by the eunuch Amaces, one of the prisoners,'*' to acquaint him pri- 
vately, that the Greeks were strongly inclined to make the best of 
their way to the Hellespon^t, to destroy the bridge which he had 
left there ; blit that, in order to save his royah persoif^ Themistocles 
was using his best endeavours to dissuade them from iU Xerxes, 
terrified at this news, made all possible haste to the Hellespont, 
leaving Mardonius behind him with the land-forces, consisting of 
three hundred thousand of his best troops. 

In the strength of such an army Mardonius was very formidable ; 
and the fears of the Greeks w^re heightened by his inenacing 
letters, which were in this style : " At sea ia your wooden towers 
you have defeated landmen, unpractised at the oar ; but there are 
still the wide plains of Thessaly and the fields of Boeotia, where 
both horse and foot may 'fight to the best advantage." To the 
Athenians be wrote in particular, being authorized by the king to 
assure them that their city should be rebuilt, large sums bestowed 
upon them, and the sovereignty of Greece put in their hands, if they 
would take no farther sha>e in the war. f 

As soon as the Lacedasmonians had intelligence of these propo- 
sals, they were greatly alarmed, and sent ambassadors to Athens, 
10 entreat the people to send their wives and childi'en to Sparta,^ 
and to accept from them what was necessary for the support of 
such as were in years : for the Athenians having lost both their 
<Jty and country, were in great distress. Yet, wh^ they bad 
he':rd what tbe ambassadors had to say, they gave them such an 
answer, by the direction of Aristides,' as can never be sufficiently 

* This expedient answered two purposes. By it he drove tbe king of Persia out of 
Europe, and in appearance couferred an obligation upon hin), which might be remeni* 
bered to the advantage of Themistocles when he came to have occasion for it. 

t He made these proposals by Alexander king of Macedoo, w1k> delivered them in 
a set speech. ' ' _ 

X They did not propose to the Athenians to send their wives and children to S^rta, 
but only offered to maintam them during the war. The}- observed, that the ortginal 
quarrei was between the Persians and the Athenians; that th« Athenians were al- 
ways v/ont to bS foremost in tbe cause of liberty ; and that there was no reason to 
believe the Persians would observe any terms with a people they hated. 
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admired. They said, ** Ihcy could easily forgive iheir enemies 
for thinking that every thing was to be purchased with silver and 
gold, because they had no idea of any thing more excellent ; but 
they could not help being displeased that the Lacedaemonians 
should regard only their present poverty and distress, and, forget- 
ful of their virtue and magnanimity, call upon them to fight for 
Greece, Cor the palty consideration of a supply of provisions." 
Aristides having drawn up this answer in the form, of a decree, and 
calling all the ambassadors to ^an audience in full assembly, bade 
ihoa^ of Sparta toll the Lacedaemonians, ^' That the people of 
Athens would not take all the gold, cither above or under aground, 
for the liberties of Greece." 

As for those of Mardonius, he pointed tothe sun, and told them, 
'* As long as that luminary shines, so long will the Athenians carry 
on war with the Persians for their country, which has been laid 
waste^ and for their temples, which have been profaned and burnt." 
He likewise procured an order, that tlie priests should solemnly ex- 
ecrate all that should dare to propose an embassy to the Medes, or 
talk of deserting the allii^nce of Greece. 

When Mardonius had entered Attica the second time,, the Athe- 
nians retired again to Salamis; and Aristides, who, on that occa- 
sion went ambassador to Sparta, complained to the Laced^smonians 
of their delay and neglect in abandoning Athene once more to the 
barbariansj and pressed them to hasten to the succour of that part 
of Greece which was not yet fallen into the' enemy's hands. The 
Ephori gave him the hearmg,* but seemed attentive to nothing but 
mirth and diversion, for it was the festival of Hyacinthus.f At 
night, however, they selected five thousand Spartans, with orders 
to take each seven Helots with him, and to march before morning, 
unknown to the Athenians. When Arisiides came to make his 
remonstrances again, they smiled, and told him that he did but trifle 
or dream, since their army was at that time as far as Orestium, on 
their march against the foreigners." Aristides told them, '^ It was 
not a time to jest, or to put their stratagems in practice upon their 
friends, but on their enemies." 

Aristides was appointed to command the Athenians in the battle 
that was expected, and marched with eight thousand foot to Pla- 
t<ea. There Pausanias, who was commander in chief of all the 
confederates, joined him with his Spartans, and the other Grecian 
troops arrived daily in great ngmbers. The Persian army, which 
was encamped along the river Asopus, occupied an immense tract 

* They piit off thiiir answer from time 10 time, until they had gained ten days ; in 
which \\\ne ihey finished the wait across the isthmus, which secured tiieni against the 
barbarians. « 

t Among the Sp^tans, the feast oT Hyacinthus lasted three days; the first aiicj 
last were days of sorrow ami uioiirning for Hyacinthus*s death ; but the second was 
a da}' ofrejuicing, celebrated with all manner of diversicins. 
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of ground ; and they had fortified a spot ten furlongs square, for 
their baggage and other things of value. 

While the fate of Greece was in suspense, the affairs of the Athe- 
nians were in a very dangerous posture. For those of the best 
families and fortunes, being reduced by the wars and seeing their 
authority in the state and their distinction gone with their wealth, 
and others rising to honours and employments, assembled private- 
ly in a house at Platsa, and conspired to abolish the democracy, 
and, if that did not succeed, to ruin all Greece, and betray it to the 
Persians. When Aristides got intelligence of the conspiracy thus 
entered into in the camp, and found that numbers were corrupted, 
he was greatly alarmed at its happening at such a crisis, and unre- 
solved at first how to proceed. At length he tietermined neither 
to leave the matter uninquired into, nor yet to sifl it thoroughly, be. 
cause he knew not how far the contagion had spread, and thought 
it advisable to sacrifice justice, in. dome degree, to the public good» 
by forbearing to prosecute many that were guilty. H^ therefore 
caused only eight persons to be apprehended, and, of those eight, 
no more than two, who were most guilty, to be proceeded against, 
MaehmeB of Lampra, and Agesias of Achamse, and even they 
made their escape during the prosecution. As for the rest, he dis- 
charged them, and g^ve them, and all who were concerned in the 
plot, opportunity to irecover their spirits and change their senti- 
ments, as they might imagine that nothing, was made out against 
them ; but he admonished them at the same time, " That the bat- 
tie was the great tribunal where they might clear themselves of 
the charge, and show that they had never followed any counsels 
but such as were just and useful to their country." 

After this,**" Mardonius, to make a trial of the Greeks, ordered 
hit cavalry", in which he was strongest, to skirmish with them. The 
Gxeeks were all encamped at the foot of Mount Citha^ron, in strong 
and stony places ; except the Megarensians, who, to the number 
of three thousand, were posted on the plain, and by this means 
suffered much by the enemies' horse, who charged them on every 
side. Unable to stand against such superior numbers, they des- 
patched a messenger to Pausanias for assistance. Pausanias 
hearing their request, and seeing the camp of the Megarensians 
darkened with a shower of darts and ar/ows, and that 'they were 
forced to contract , themselves within a narrow compass, was at a 
loss what to resolve on, for he knew that his heavy armed Spartans 

were not fit to act against cavalry. He endeavoured, therefore, 

/. ' 

* The battle cif Plataea vi^as fought in the year before Christ 479, the year after that 
of Salamia Herodotus was then about nine or ten years old, and had bis accounts 
{son> persons that were present in the battle. And he informs us, that the circum* 
fltacces here related by Plutarch, happened before the Greeks left their camp at 
Erythras, in order to encamp round to Platsea, and before the contest between the 
TegetsB and the Athenians.— Lib. ix. c. 29, 30, &.c. 
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to awaken the emulation of the generals and other officers that 
were about him, that they might make it a point of honour volun- 
tariiy to undertake th^ defence and succour of the Megarensiana. 
But they all declined it, except Aristides, who made an offer of his 
Athenians, and gave immediate orders to Olympiodorus, one of the 
most active of his officers, to advance with his select band of three 
hundred men and some archers intermixed. They were all ready 
in a moment, and ran to attack the barbarians, Masistius, general 
of the Perisian horse, a man distinguished for his strength and 
graceful *mien, no sooner saw them advancing, than he spurred his 
horse< against them. The Athenians received him with great firm* 
nessy and a stiarp conflict ensued ; fof they considered this as a 
specimen of the success of the whole- battle. At last Masistius' 
horse was wounded with an arrow, and threw his rider, who couid 
not recover himself because of the weight of his armour, nor yet 
be easily slain by the Athenians that strove which should do it first,, 
because not only his body and his head, but his legs and anus, w^re 
covered with plates of gold, brass, and iron. But the vizor of his 
helmet leaving part of his fa.ce open, one of them pierced him in 
the eye with uie staff of his spear, and so despatched' him. The 
Persians then lefl the body and fled. 

The importance of tins achievement appeared to the Greeks, 
not by the number of their enemies lying, dead upon the field, for 
that was but small, but by the mourning of the barbarians, who, in 
their grief for MasistiuS) cut off their hair, and the manes of theii: 
horses and mules, and filled all the plain with their cries and groans, 
as having lest the man that was next to Mardonitis in courage and 
authority. 

After this engagement with the Persian ciLvalry, both sides for* 
bore the combat a long time ; for the diviners, from the entrails of 
the victims^ equally assured the Persians and th^ Greeks of victory, 
if they stood upon the defensive, and threatened a total defeat to 
the aggressors. But at length Mardonius,. seeing but a few d&ys 
provision lefl, and that the Grecian forces increased daily by the 
arrival of fresh troops, grew uneasy at the delay, and resolved to 
pass the Asopus next morning by break of day, and fall upon the 
Greeks, whom he hoped to find unprepared. For this purpose he 
gave his orders over night. But at midnight -a man on beraeback 
softly approached the Grecian camp, and addressing himseli'to the 
sentinels, bade them call Aristides the Athenian general to him* 
Aristides came immediately, and the unknowii person said, " I ana 
Alexander king of Macedon, who,, for the friendship I bear you, 
have exposed myself to the greatest dangers, to prevent your fight* 
ing under the disadvantage of a surprise. For Mardonius will give 
you battle to-morrow^ not that he is induced to it by any weji- 
grounded hope or prospect of success, but by the scarcity of pro. 
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viflioiis." Alexander having tfaoa opened himself to Ahstides, 
desired him to take notice and avail himself of the intelligence^ 
hot not to communicate it to any other person.* Aristides, how* 
ever, thought it wrong to conceal it from Pausanias^ who was 
commander in chief; but he promised not to mention th^ thing to 
any one besides, until after the battle, and assured kim at the 
same time, .that if the Ureefcs proved victorious, the whole army 
should be acquainted with this kindness. The king of Macedon 
then returned to the Persian camp. 

Aristides went immediately to the tent of Pausanias,.apd laid the 
whole before him : whereupon the other officers were sent for, and 
ordered to put 4he troops under arms, and have them ready for 
battle. At the same time, Pausanias informed Aristides of his 
design to alter the disposition of the army, by removing the Athe- 
nians from the left wing to the right, and setting them to oppose 
the Persians, against whom they wonld act with the mor^ bravery, 
because they had made proof of their manner of fighting, and with 
greater assurance of success, because they had already succeeded. 
As for the left wing, which would hate to do with those Greeks 
that had embraced the Median interest, he intended to command 
there himself, j But the Tbebans being informed of this by deser- 
ters, acquainted Mardonius, who, either outof fearof the Athenians, 
or from an ambition to try his strength with' the Lacedeemonians, 
immediately moved the Persians to Us right wing, and the Greeks 
that were of his party, to the left, opposite to the Athenians. This 
change in the disposition of the enemies' army being known. Pan* 
sanias made another movement, and passed to the right ; which 
Mardonius perceiving, returned to the left, and so still faced the 
Lacedaempfuads. Thus theolay passed without any action at all. 
In the evening the Grecians held a council of war, in which they 
determined to decamp, and take possession of a place more com* 
modtous for water, becatlBe the springs of their present camp were 
distarbed sod spoiled by the enemies' horse. 

' When night was come,j: and i^e ofiicers began to march at the 
bead of their troops to the place marked out for a new camp, the 
soldiers followed unwillingly, and could not without great difficulty 
be kept together ^for they were no sooner out of their first entrench* 
ments, than many of -them made off to the city of Platasa, and either 
dispersing there, or pitching their tents without any regard to 
discipline, were in the utmost confusion. It happened that the 

* Accotdins to Herodotus, Alexander bad excepted Pausanias out of this charge of 
secrecy: and thiif is most probable, because Pausanias was commander-in-chief. 

•f Herodotus says, the contrary ; namely, that aU the Atbeoiao officers were ambi- 
tious of tliaf post, but did not think proper to propose it, for fear of disobliging the 
Spartans. 

J Oti this occasion Mardonius did not fiiil to insult Artabaxus, reproaching him with 
hif. oowardly prudence, and the Mse notion he had conceired of tne Lacedaemonians^ 
who. as lift pretended, never fled before the enetny. 
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For Amompbaretus, an in^epid maii, who hod long been eager to 
engage, and oneasy to see the battle so oflen put off and delayed, ' 
plauily caUc^ this decaoipnaent a disgrace&il flight, and declaned, 
" He would not quit his post, but remain there with his troops, and 
stand it out against Mardonius." And when Pausanias represented 
to him, that this measure was taken in pursuance of the counsel 
and determination of the coniiederates,' he took up a large stone 
with both his hands^ and throwing it* at Pausanias' feet, said, 
" This' is n»y ballot for a battle : and I despise the titnid counsels 
and resolves of others." Pausanias was at a loss what to do, but 
at last sent to the Athenians, who by this time were advancing, 
and desired jhem to halt a little, that they might all proceed m a 
body : at the same time he marched with the rest of the troops 
tow&rds Plataea, hoping by that n^ana to draw Amdrnpharetus alter 

him. . N ^ ^ 

By this tfme it was day, and Mardonius,* who was not ignorant 
that the Greeks had quitted their camp, put his army^in order of 
battle, and bore down upon the Spartans ; the barbarians setting up 
such shouts, and clanking their arms in such a manner, as if they 
expected to have only the plundering of fugitives, and not a battle: 
and indeed it was like to have been so ; for though Pausanias, 
upon seeiDg this motion of Mardonius, stopped, and ordered every 
one to his post, yet, either confused with hijS resentment against 
Amompharetus, or with the sudden attack of the Persians, he ibr* 
got to give his troops the word ; and i^r that reason they neither 
engaged readily,, nor in a body, but continued scattered in small 
parties, even afler the fight was begun» 

Pausanias in' the mean time offered sacrifice ; but seeing , no 
auspicious tokens, he commanded the Lacedaemonians to Jay down 
their shields at their feet, and to stand still, and wait his ordevs, 
without opposing the enemy. Afler this he ofiered other sacrifices, 
the Persian cavalry still advancing* They were now. within bow- 
shot, and some of the Spartans were wounded : among whom was 
CalUcrattes, a man who lor size «nd beauty exceeded the whole 
army. This brave soldier being shot with an arrow, and ready to 
expire, said, *^ He did not lament his death, because he came out 
resolved to shed his bleed for Greece ; but he was sorry to die 
without having once drawn his sword against the enemy. 

• Having pisaKi the Awpus, he carae up with the LacedsemoiMam and Tegetse, 
who were separated from the jody of the army, to the number of fifty-three thousand. 
Pausanias finding himself thus aUacked by the whole Persian army, despatched a 
messenger to acquaint the Athenians, who bad taken another route, with the danger 
be wa« in. The Athenians immediately put themselves on their march to succour 
their distressed allies, but were attacked, and to their great i^egret, prevented k^r those 
Greeks who sided with the Persians. The batfle being thus fought in two different 
places, the Spartans were the first who broke into the centre of the Persian army, 
and, after a mott obstinate resistance, put them to flight. 

2b 17 
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If the teiTor of this s^atioirwas greats the steadiness arid pati« 
ence of the Spartans wa» wonderful; for they made no defence 
against the enemies' charge, but waiting the time, df heaven and 
their general, suffered themselves to be wounded and^lain in their 
raaks. 

Pausaniasy extremely afflicted at these circumstances, while the 
prieats offered sacrifice upon sacrifice, turning towards the temple 
of JuQo, and with tears trickling from his eyes and uplifted hemds, 
prayed to that goddess the protectress of Cithffiron, and to the 
other tutelar* deities of the Platsans, ^* That if the fates had not 
derreed that the Grecians should conquer, they might at least be 
permitted to sell their lives dear, and show the enemy by their 
deeds, that they had bra,ve men and experienced -soldiers to deal 
with. 

The very moment that Pausanias^was uttering this prayer, this 
token so much desired appeai^ed in the victim, and the diviners 
announced him victory. Orders were immediately given the whole 
army' to come to action, and the Spartan phalanx all at once had 
the appean^nce of some fierce animal, erecting his bristles, arid 
preparing to exert his strength. The barbarians then saw, clearly 
that they had to do with men 'who were ready to spill the last drop 
of their blood ; and therefore, covering themselves with their tar- 
gets, shot their arrows against the Lacedsemonians. The Lace- 
oaBmonians moving forward in a clpse and compact body, fell upon 
the Persians, and forcing their targets from them, directed their 
pikes against their facds and breasts, and brought many of theni to 
the ground. However, when they were down, they continued to 
give proofs of their strength and courage ; for they laid hold on 
the pikes with their naked hands and broke them, and then 
springing up, betook themselves td their swords and battle-ax^s, 
and wresting away their enemies' shields and grappling close with 
them, made a long and obstinate resistance. 

The Athenians all this while stood still, expecting the Lacedae- 
demonians ; but when the noise of the battle reached them, and an 
officer, as we are told, despatched by Pausanias, gave them an 
account that the engagement was begun, they hastened to his 
assistance ; and as they were crossing the plain towards the place 
whete the noise was heard, the Greeks, who sided with the enemy, 
pushed against them. As soon as Aristides saw them, he advanced 
a considerable way before his troops, and calling out to them with 
all his force, conjured thoni by the gods of Greece, " to renounce 
this impious war, and not oppose the Athenians, who were running 
to the suocour of those that were now the first to hazard their lives 
for the safety of Greece." ^ut finding that, instead of hearkening 
to him, they approached in a hostile manner, he quitted his design 
of going to assist the Lacedaemonians, and joined battle with these 
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Greeks, who were about five thousand in number. But the great* 
est part soon gave way and retreated, especially when they heard 
that the barbarians were put to flight. The sharpest part of this 
action is said to. have been with the Thebans, among whom the 
first in quality and power having embraced the Median interest, 
by their authority carried out the common peopfe against their 
inclination. 

The battle thus divided into two parts, the LacedsBmonians first 
broke and routed the Persies ; and Mardonius* himself was slain 
by a Spartan named Arimnestus,']' who fractured his skull with a 
stone. The barbarians, flying before the Spartans, were pursued 
to their camp, which they h&d fortified with wooden walls; and 
soon afler the Athenians routed the Thebans, killing three hundred 
persons of the first distinction on the spot. Just as the Thebans 
began to give way, news was brought that the barbarians were 
shut up and besieged in' their wooden fortification ; the Athenians, 
therefore, sufieriiig the Greeks to escape, hastened to assist in the 
siege, and finding that the LacedsendoDians, unskilled in the storm- 
ing of walls, made but a slow progress, they attacked and took the 
camp,:^ with a prodigious slaughter of the enemy. For it is said 
that of three hundred thousand men, only forty thousand escaped 
with Artabazus ;§ whereas of those that fought in the cause of 
Greece, no more were slain than one thousand^ three hundred and 
sixty ; among whom were fifty -two Athenians, all, according to 
Clidemus, of the tribe Aiantis, which greatly distinguished itself in 
that a«tioti. The LacedsBmoniansiost ninety. one, and the Tegetss 
sixteen. 

This victory went near to the ruin of Greece. For the Athe- 
nians, unwilling to allow the Spartans the honour of the day, or to 
consent that they should erect the trophy, would have referred it 
the decision of the sword, had not Aristides taken great pains to 
explain the matter, and pacify the other generals, particularly 
Leocrates and Mironides, persuading them to leave it to the judg. 
ment of the Greeks. A council was called accordingly, in which 
Theogiton gave it as his opinion, " that those' two states should 
give up the palm to a third, if they desired to prevent a civil war." 
Cleocritus the Corinthian rose up, and it' was, expected he would 

* Mardoniiis, mounted od a white horse* signalised himself greatly ; and, at the bead 
of a thousand chosen men, killed a great number of the enemy, but when he fell, the 
whole Persian army was easily routed. * 

f In some copies he is called Diamnestus. A rimnestus was ^neral of the Plat«ant. 

t The spoil was immense, consisting of vast sums of money, of gold and siWer cups, 
vessels, tables, bracelets, rich beds, and all sorts of furniture. They, gave the tenth of 
all to Pausanias. 

^ Artabaxus, who, from Mardonius's imprudent conduct, had but too well foreseen 
the misfortune that befel him, after having distinguished himself in the eogag^ent, 
made a timely retreat with the forty thousand men he had commanded, thrived safe 
at Byiantium,'and from thence passed over into Asia. Besides these, only tljree thpji« 
sand men escaped. — HerodoU 1. ix. c. 31 — 69. 
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set forth the pretensions of Corinth to the prize of valour, as the 
city next in dignity to Sparta and Athens ; but they were most 
agreeably surprised, H^hen they found that he spoke in behalf of 
the Plateaus, and proposed, " That all disputes laid aside, the palm 
should be adjudged to them, since neither of the contending parties 
could be jealous of them.'' Aristides was the first to give up the 
point for the Athenians, and then Pausanias did the same for the 
Lacedemonians.* 

The confederates thus reconciled, eighty talents were set apart . 

for the Platsans, with which they built a temple, and erected a | 

statue to Minerva, culoming the temple with paintings. Both the 
Lacedemonians .and Athenians erected trophies separately. 

In the first general assembly of the Greeks after this vkctory, - 
Aristides proposed a decree, '' That deputies from all the statas of 
Greece must meet- annually at Platea, to sacrifice to Jupiter the 
ddwerer, and that every fifUi year they should celebrate the ^amea 
of liberty : that a general levy should be made through Greece of 
ten thousand foot, a thousand horse, and an hundred ships, for the 
war against the barbarians ; and thai ihe Platssans should be ex« 
empt, being set apact for the service of the god, to propitiate him 
in behalf of Greece, and consequendtly their persons to be esteemed 
sacred." 

These articles' passing into a law, the Pkteans undertook to 
celebrate the anniverssMry of those that were slain and buried in 
that place.. When the Athenians returned home, Aristides observing 
that they endeavoured to make the government entiitely democratic 
cal, considered 6n one side, that the people deserved some atten- 
tion and respect, on account of their gallant behaviour, and on the - 
other that, being elated. with their victories, it would be difficult to 
force them to depart from their purpose ; and therefore he caused 
a decree to be made, that all the citizens should have a share in 
the administration, and th^ the archom should be chosen out of 
the whole body of them. 

Themistocles having one day declared to the general assembly, 
that he had thought of an expedient which was very salutary at 
Athens,*)* but ought. to be kept secret, he was ordered to commu. 
nicate it to Aristides only, andnbide by his judgment. Accordingly 
he told him, bis project was to burn the whole fleet of the confede- 
rates, by which means the Athenians would be raised to the 
sovereignty of all Greece. Aristides returned to. the assembly, 
and acquainted the Athenians, " That nothing could be more 

* As to the individuals, when they came to determine which had behaved with most 
courage, they all gave judgment in fovour of Aristodemus, who was the only one that 
had saved himself at Thermopylse, and now wiped off the blemish of his former con* 
duct by a glorious death. 

t This was before the batUe of Platsea, at the time when Xerxes was put to flight, 
and driven bacl^ into Asia. 
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advantageous tkan the project of Themtstocles, nor any Uiine 
more unjaat :" And upon his report o^the matter, they command^ 
ThemistocieA to give over all thoughts of it. Such regard had that* 
people for justice, and so much confidence in the integrity of 
^jTisttoes* 

Some time after this,* he was joined in commission with €imon» 
fjid sent against the barbarians ; where, observing thai Pansaniat 
and the ott^r Spartafi generab behaved with excessive haughtiness, 
he chose a quite different manner^ showing much mildnesB and 
condescension in his whole conversation and address, and prevail* 
ing with Ciihon to behave with equal afiabtiity to the whole league 
Thus he iasen^iMy drew4he diief command from the Laoedsmo* 
niaos, not by force of arms, but by his gentle and obliging deport* 
meaiU For the justice of Aristides, and the candour of CimoQ, 
having made the Athenians very agreea(Ue to the confederateSi 
their regard was increased by the contrast they found in Peiisanias'a 
avarice and severity of manners. 

The sea-captains and land.oi|icers of the Greeks therefore, 
pveased Aristides to take upon him the command of the confederate 
forces, and to receive them into his protection. He answered, th&t 
he saw the necessity and justice of what they proposed, but thai 
the proposal ou^ first to be confirmed by some act, which would 
make it impossible for the troops to depart from their resolution.'^ 
Hereupon Uliades of Samos, and Anti^oras of Chios, conq>iring 
together, went boldly and attacked Pausanias's galley, at the head 
of the fleet. 

On this occasion, the magnanimity of (he Spartan people ap* 
peered with great lustre. For as soon as they perceived their 
generals were ^Killed with too much power, they sent no more» 
but votuntartly gave up their pretensions to the chief command, 
choosing rather to cultivate in their citizens a principle of modesty 
and tenaciousness of the laws and customs of their country, than 
to possess the sovereign command of Greece. 

While the Lacedaemonians had the command, the Greeks paid 
a certain tax towards the war : and now being desirous that every 
city might be equally rated, they begged of the Athenians that 
Aristides might take it upon him, and gave him instructions to in. 
spect their lands and revenues, in order to proportion the burden 
of each to its ability. 

Aristides, invested with this authority, which in a manner made 
him master of all Greece, did not abuse it. For though he went 
out poor, he returned poorer, having settled the quotas of the seve- 
ral states, not only justly an^ disinterestedly, but with so much 
tenderness and humanity, that his^ assessment was agreeable and 
convenient to all. And as the ancients praised the time of Saturn, 

* Eight y99n after. 
17* 
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•o the allies of Athens blessed the settlements of Aristides, calling 
h the *Uhe happy fortune of Greece ;" a compliment which soon 
'after appeared still more just, when the taxation was twice or ihtee 
'tilnes as high. 

The great and illustrious character which Aristides acquired by 
the equity of this taxation, piqued Themistocles, and he endeavour- 
ed to turn the praise bestowed upon him into ridicule, by saying, 
'< It. was not the praise of a man, but of a money chesi to keep 
treasure without diminution." By this he took but a feeble revenge 
for the freedom of Aristides. For one day Themistocles happen- 
ing to say, '* That he looked upon it as the principal excellence of 
a genleral to know and foresee the designs of an enemy." Aristi- 
des answered, ** That is ipdeed a necessary qualification but there 
is aaother very excellent one, and highly becoming a general} and 
that is to hate clean hai^ds." 

. When Aristides had settled the articles of alliance, he called 
upon the confederates to confirm them with an oath, which he 
himself took on the part of the Athenians ; and^ at the same time 
t)iat he uttered the execration on those that should break the arti- 
cles, he Ihrew red-hot pieces of iron into the sea.* However, 
Vfhen^ the urgency of affairs aflerwards required the Athenians to 
govern Greece with a stricter hand than those conditions justified, 
he advised them to let the consequences of the perjury rest with 
him, and pursue the path whicti expediency pointed out.f Upon 
the whole, Thcophrastus says, that in all his own private concerns, 
and in those of his fellow citizens, he was inflexibly just ; but, in 
tfTairs of state, he did many things according to the exigency of the 
case, to serve his country, which seemed often to have need of the 
assistance of injustice. And he relates, that when it was debated 
in council, whether the treasure deposited at Delos should be 
brought to Athens as the Samians had advised, though contrary to 
treaties, on its coming to his turn to speak, he said, ** It was not 
just, but it was expedieni . " 

This must be said, notwitnsianding, that though he extended the 
dominions of Athens over so many people, he himself continued 
poor, and esteemed his poverty no less a glory than all the laurels 
he had won. The fbllowing'is a clear proof of it. Callias, the 
torch-bearer, who was his near relative, was prosecuted in a capi. 
tal cause by his enemies. When they had alleged what they had 
against him, which was nothing very flagrant, they launched out 

• As much at lo say, as the fire in these two pieces of iron is extinguished m a 
moment, sn may their days be extinct who break this covenant 

t Thus even ihe just, the upright Aristides. made a distinction between his private 
and political conscience. A distinction which has no manner of foundation in truth 
or reason, and which, in the end. will be productive of ruin rather than advantage \ 
as all tliose nations will find, who avail themselves of injustice to serve a present oc* 
casion. For so much reputation is so much power ; and states as well as private 
persons, are respectable only in their character. 
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into something foreign to their own charge, and thus addressed the 
judges — " You know Aristides, the son of LysimachuSy who is 
justly the admiration of all Greece. When you see with what a 
garb he appears in public, in what manner do you think he must 
live at home ? Must not he-who shivers here with cold for want pf 
clothing, be almost famished there, and destitute of all necessaries? 
Yet this is the man whom Callias; his cousin-germ.an, and the rich- 
est man in Athens, absolutely neglects, apd leaves, with his wife 
and children, in such wretcheddess ; though he. has often made 
use of him, and availed himself of his interest with you/' Callias, 
perceiving that this point a,flrected and exasperated his judges more 
than any thing else, called Aristidea to testify before the pourt, 
that he had many times offered him coi^siderable sums, and strongs 
ly pressed him to accept then), but he had always refused them in 
such terms as these * "It better becomes Aristidesito glory iq 
his poverty, than Callias in his riches ; for we see every day, ma- 
ny people make a good as #ell as a bad use of riches, but it is 
hard to find one who bears poverty with a nqble spirit ; and they 
only are ashamed of it who are poor against their will." When 
Aristides had given in his evidence, there was not a man in the 
court, who did not leave if with an inclination rather to be poor 
with him, than rich with Callias. 

We have e^ttraordibary instances of the candour with which he 
behaved towards Themistocles. For though he was his constant 
enemy in all affairs of government, and the means of his banish- 
ment, yet when Themistocles was accused of capital crimes against 
the state, and he had an opportunity to pay him in kind, he indul- 
ged not the least revenge ; but, while AlcmsBon, Ctmon,and many 
others, were accusing him and driving him into exile, Aristides 
alone neither did nor said any thing to lus disadvantage ; for, as he 
had not envied his prosperity, so now he did not rejoice in his 
misfortunes. 

As to the death of Aristides, some say it happened in Pontus, 
whither he had sailed about some business of the state ; others 
say he died at Athens, full of days, honoured and admired by his 
fellow citizens. But Craterus, the Macedonian, gives us another 
account of the death of this great man. He tells us, that after the 
banishment of Themistocles, the insolence of the people gave en- 
couragement to a number of villainous informers, who, attacking 
the greatest and best men, rendered them obnoxious to the popu- 
lace, now much elated with prosperity and power. Aristides hiin. 
self was not spared, but, on a charge brought against hiin by Dia. 
phantus of Amphitrope, was condemned for taking a bribe of the 
Ionian? at the time he levied the tax. He adds, that being unable 
to pay his fine, which was fifty minae, he sailed to some part of 
Ionia, and there died. But Craterud gives us no written proof of 
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Ihk ■fceeraoB, nor does he iJlege any regitter of cotirt, or decree 
the people, thouah on other, occasioiie he ifi fall of sueh proofs) and 
eonelBnily ckeshis author. The other historians^, without excep. 
tiooy who have given u& an^ account of the unjust behaviour of the 
veople of Athens to thetv geneiaisy among mai^ eihet instancesy 
dwell upon the banishment of TheniistoeieSy tb^ imprisonment of 
MiltittAss, the fine imposed upon Perides, and the death of Pa^ 
ches, whoy upon receiving sentence, killed? himself in the jndg. 
inent htdl^ at ibe foot of the tribwMbL Nor do they ftrget the 
banishment of Aristides, but they nvy not a word of his condem- 
nation. ^ 

His monument at Phalerum is said to have been erected at the 
pnbiic charge^ because he did nel leave enough todefe^ the^xpmi- 
ees of his funeral. The oity likewise provided for the marriage of 
1m daughters, and each ef them had tkfe thousand dradimm to her 
portion out of the treasury ; wad te his son Ly^inachus, the pee« 
pie of Athens gave an hundred rainie%f siher, and a plantation of 
88 many acres oi land, with a pension of ibiir drachnrae a day f^ 
the whole being confirmed to hias 1^ a decree drawn op by Aici. 
blades. 

* TiKNwh tbit may teem no extraordinaiy msttei to ut, being only about 55 1-2 
cents of fedenl money» yet in thoee days it was; Ibran ambasiador was aUowed 
only two drachms a day, a» appears from the ^cAonieaesi of Aristopfaanes. The 
poet, i n deed, speaks of one sent to the king of Persia, at who»caurt an ambassador 
pretty sciae to be enriched. 
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CATO THE CENSOR 
Flaurisied 640 years before Christ. 

IT is said that Marcus Cato was bornf at Tusculum, of which 
place his family originally was, and that before he was concerned 
in civil or military affairs, he Jived upon an estate which his father 
lefl bim near the country of the Sabines. Though his ancestors 
were reckoned to have been persons of no note, yet Cato himself 
boasts of his father as a bYave man and an excellent soldier, and 
assures us, that his grandfather received several military rewards, 
and that having had five horses killed under him, he had the value 
of them paid out of the treasury, as an acknowledgement of his gal- 
lant behaviour. 

Inured to labour and temperance, and brought up in camps, he 
had an excellent constitution with respect to strength as well as 
health. Considering eloquence not only useful but necessary for 
every man who does not choose to live obscure and inactive, he 
exercised and improved that talent in the neighbouring boroughs 
and villages, but undertaking the causes of such as applied to him ; 
so that he was soon allowed to be an able pleader, and afterwards 
a good orator. 

From this time all that conversed with him, discovered in him 
such a gravity of behaviour, such a dignity and depth of santiment, 
as qualified him for the greatest affairs in the most respectable go- 
vemment in the world. For he was not only so disinterested as to 
plead without fee or reward,' but it appeared that the honour to be 
gained in that department wtts not his principal view. His ambi- 
tion was military glory : and when yet but a youth, he had fought 
in so many battles, that his breast was full of scars. He himself 
tells us, he made his first campaign at seventeen years of age, 
when Hannibal was laying Italy waste with fire and sword. In 
battle he stood firm, had a sure and executing hand, a fierce coun- 
tenance, and spoke tp his enemy in a threatening and dreadful ac- 
cent: for he lightly judged, and endeavoured to convince others, 
that such a behaviaur oflen strikes an adversary with greater ter- 
ror than the sword itself. He always marched on foot, and car- 
ried his own arms, followed only by one servant, who carried his 
provisions. And it is said, he never was angry or found fault 
with that servant, whatever he set before him ; but when he was 
at leisure from military duty he would assist him in dressing it. 
All the time he was in the army, he drank nothing but water, ex* 

2c 
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cept that when almost burnt up with thirst, he would ask for a little 
vinegar, or when he found his strength and spirits exhausted, he 
would take a little wine 

Near his country-seat was a cottage which formerly belonged to 
Manius Curius,'*' who was thrice honoured with a triumph. Cato 
often walked thither, and reflecting on the smailness of the fiinn 
and the meanness of the dwelling, used to think of the peculiar 
virtues of Dentatus, who, though he was the greatest man in 
Rome, had subdued the most warlike nations, and driven Pyrrhus 
out of Italy, cultivated this little spot of ground with his own hands, 
and, after three triumphs, lived in this cottage. Here the ambas- 
sadors of the Samnites found him in the chimney corner dressing 
turnips, and offered a large present of gold ; but he refused it and 
gave them this answer : " A man who can be satisfied with such 
a supper, has no need of gold ; and I think it more glorious to 
conquer the owners of it, than to have it myself." Full of these 
thoughts, Cato returned home, and taking a view of his own es- 
tate> his servants, and manner of living, added to his own labour, 
and retrenched his unnecessary expenses. 

When Fabius Maximus took the city of Tarentuni, Cato, who 
was thea very young,t served under him. Happening at that time 
to lodge with a Pythagorean philosopher named Nearchus, he de<« 
sired to hear some of bis doctrine ; and learning from him^e same 
makims that Plato advances, *' That pleasure is the greatest ineen* ' 

tive to evil ; that the greatest burden and calamity to the soul is 
the body, from which she cannot disengage herself, but by such a 
wise use of reason as shall wean and separate her from all corpo- 
real passions," he became still more attached to frugality and 
temperance. Yet it is said that he learned Greek very late, and 
was considerably advanced in years when he began to reaid the 
Grecian writers, among whom he improved his eloquence, some. 
what by Thucydides, but by Demosthenes very greatly. Indeed, 
his own writings are sufficiently adorned with precepts and exam- 
pies borrowed from the Greek, and among his maxims and sen- ) 

tences we find many that are literally translated from the stune 
originals. 

4t that time there flourished a Roman nobleman of great power 
and eminence, called Valerius Flaccus, whose penetration enabled 
him to distinguish a rising genius and virtuous disposition, and 
whose benevolence inclined him to encourage and conduct it in 

* Manius Curiug Dtfntatus triumphed twice in hts fir« consulate, in the four hun- 
dred and sixty.third year of Rome, first over the Samnites and afterwardsover tbft Sa- 1 
bines. And eight years after that, iu his third consulate, he triumphed over Pyrrhus. 
After this, he led up the less triumph, called Ovation, for bis victory over the Lo 
canians. i 

f Fabius Maximus took Tarenium in his fifth consulate, in the year of Roim 544 1 

S> . p*? ' ""r *^«n«y<i»'? yea'-s old ; but he had made his first campaini un<9er th^ 1 

same Fabiirs five years before. ' * 
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the path of glory. This nobleman had an estate contiguous to 
Cato's, where he often beard bis Servants speak of his neighbour's 
laborious and temperate manner of life. They tqld him that he 
used to go early in tbe morning to the little towns in the neigh- 
bourhood, and defend the causes of such as applied to him ; that 
thenc^ he would return to his own farm, where, in a coarse frock, 
if it was winter, and naked if it was summer, he would labour with 
his domestics^ and afterwards sit down with tbem, and eat the same 
kipd of bread, and drink the same wine. They related also many 
other instances of his condescension and moderation, and mention- 
ed several of^ his short sayings that were full of wit and good sense. 
Valerius, charmed with his character, sent him an mvitation to 
dinner. From that time, by frequent conversation, be found in 
him so niuch sweetness of temper and ready wit, that. he consider- 
ed him as an excellent plant, which wapted only cultivation, and 
deserved to be. removed to a better soil. He therefore persuaded 
him to go to Rome, and apj^ly himself to affaiirs of srate. 

/There his pleadings soon procured him friends and admirers ; 
the interest, of Valerius, too,' greatly assisted his rise to prefer- 
ment ; so that he was first made a military tribune, and afterwards 
quSBstor* An^ having gained great reputation and honour in those 
employments, he was joined with Valerius himself in the highest 
dignities, b^ng his colleague both as consul and as censor* 

His excellence as a speaker awakened a general emulation 
among the youth to distinguish themselves ibe same way : but few 
were willing to imitate him in the ancient custom pf tilling the 
field with their own hands, in eating a dinner prepared without 
fire, and a spare frugal supper ; few, like him, could be satisfied 
with a plain dress and a poor cottage ; or think it more honourable 
not to want the superfioities of life than to possess them ; for the 
commonwealth now no longer retained its primitive purity and in- 
. tegrity. Justly, therefore, was Cato entitled to admiration, when 
the other citizens were frightened at labour, and enervated by plea- 
sure, and he alone was unconqpered by either, not only while young 
and ambitious, but when o)d and grey-haired, after his consubhip 
and triumph ;, like a brave wrestler, who, after he has been victo- 
rious, observes the pomipon rules, and continues his exercises to 
the last. 

He himself tells us that he never wore a garment that cost more 
than a hundred drachmas ; that even when prsetor or consul, he 
drank the same wine with his slaves ; that a dinner never cost him 
from the market above thirty ase$ : and that he was thus frugal for 
the sake of his country, that he might be able to endure the harder 
service in war. 

Some imputed these things to a narrowness of spirit, while others 
supposed that he betook himself to his contracted manner of living, 
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in order to correct by his example the growing luxury of the age. 
For my part, I cannot but charge his using his servants like so 
many beasts of burden, and tumingihem off; or selling them, when 
grown old, to the account of a mean and ungenerous spirit, which 
thinks that the sole tie between man and man is interest or neces^ 
stty. But goodness moves in a larger sphere than justice : the ob- 
ligations of law and equity reach only to mankind, but kindness 
and beneficence should be extended to creatures of every species. 
A good man will take care of his horses and dogs, not only while 
they are young, but when old and past service. 

Cato was, however, a man of wonderful temperance. For, 
when general of the army, he took no more from the public, for 
himself and those about him, than three Attic medimni of wheat a 
month ; and less than a midimnus and. a half of barley for his hor- 
ses. And when he was governor of Sardinia, though his predeces- 
sors had put the province to a 'very great expense for pavilHons, 
bedding, and apparel, and still more by the number of friends and 
servants they had abqut them, and by the great and sumptuous en- 
tertainments they gave ; he, on the contrary, was as remarkable 
for his frugality. Indeed, he put the public to no manner of 
charge. Instead of making use of a carriage, he walked from one 
town to another, attended by only one officer, who carried his robe 
and a vessel for libations. But if in these things he appeared 
plain and easy to those that were under his command, he preserved 
a gravity and severity in every' thing else. For he was inexorable 
in every thing that related to public justice, and inflexibly rigid in 
the execution of his orders ; so that the Roman government 
had never before appeared to that people either so awful or so 
amiable.* 

Being persuaded that a man's disposition may be discovered 
much better by his speech than by his looks, I shall set down some 
of Cato's remarkable sayings. 

One day, when the Romans clamoured violently and unreason- 
ably for a distribution of com, to dissuade them from it he thus be- 
gan his address: "It is a difficult task, my fellow^citizens, to 
speak to 4he belly, because it has no ears." Another time, com- 
phiining of the luxury of the Romans^, he said, '« It was a hard 
matter to save that city from ruin, where a fish was sold for more 
than an ox." On another occasion he said, '* The Roman people 
were like sheep, for as those can scarce be brought to stir singly, 
but all in a body readily follow their leaders, just such are ye. 
The men whose counsel you would not take as individuals, lead 
yqu with ease in a crowd." Speaking of the power of women, he 
said, " All men naturally govern the women, we govern all men, 

* His only Bmutement was to hear the instructions of the poet Ennius, tinder 
whom he Jeiiroed the Greek seieQces. He banished usurers from his province, «nd 
reduced the interest upon liimns almosi to nothing. 
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and our wives govern us." Another of Cato's sayings was^ "That 
the Roman people fixed the value, not only of the several kinds of 
colours, but of the arts and sciences : for," added he, '*as the dy« 
ers dye that sort of purple which is most agreeable to you, so our 
youth only study and strive to excel in such things as you esteem 
and commend." Exhorting the people to virtue, he said, ''If it is 
by virtue and temperance tlrat you are become great, change not 
for the worse ; but if by intemperance and vice, change for the 
better, for you are already great enough by such means as these." 
He found fault with the people for often choosing the same persons 
consuls. " You either," said he, " think the consulate of little 
worth, or that there are but few worthy of the consulate." Con- 
cerning one of his enemies, who led a very profligate and infa- 
mous Ufe, he said, " His mother takes it for a curse and not a 
prayer, when any one wishes this^ son may survive her." Point- 
ing to a man who had sold a paternal estate near the sea.side, he 
pretended to admire him, as one that was stronger than the sea it- 
self : "For," said he, " what the sea could not have swallowed 
without difficulty, this man has taken down with all the ease imagi- 
nable." When king £umen<)s* came tp Rome, the senate receiv- 
ed him with extraordinary respect, and the great men strove which 
should do him the most honour, but Cato visibly neglected and 
shunned him. Upon which somebody said, " Why do you shun 
Eumenes, who is so good a' man, and' so great a friend to the Ro- 
mans ?" " That may be," answered Cato, " but I look upon a 
king as a creature that feeds upon human flesh,*)* and of all the 
kings that have been so much cried up, I find not one to be com- 
pared with an Epaminondas, a Themistocles, a Manius Curius, or 
with Hamilcar, surnamed Barcas. 

He used to say that his enemies hated him, because he.neglected 
his own concerns, and rose before day, to mind those of the pub- 
lic. But that he had rather his good actions should go unreward. 
ed, than his bad ones unpunished ; and that he pardoned every 
body's faults sooner than his own." The Romans having sent 
three ambassadors to the king of Bithynia, of whom one had the 
gout, another had his skull trepanned, ^nd third was reckoned little 
better than a fool, Cato smiled and said, " Th§y had sent an em- 
bassy which had neither feet, head, nor heart." When-Scipio ap- 

plied to him, at the request of Polybius, in behalf of the AchsBan:}: 

» 

* Eumenes went to Rome in the year of Rome 581. Cato was then thirty-ntne 
yean old. 

f This jest is taken from the first book of Homer*s Iliad. 

X The Achseans, in the first year of the hundred and fifty-third Olympiad, enteied 
into measures for delivering up their country to the king of Persia, but bemg discov* 
ered, a thousand of them were seized and compelled to live exiles in Italy. There 
they continued seventeen years : after which about three hundred, who -were still 
living, were restored ny a decree of the senate, which was particularly made in favour 
of Polybius, who w^sone of the number. 

18 
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exiles, and the matter was much canvassed in the senate, sonje 
speaking for their being restoHBd, and some against it, Cato rose 
upend said, ^' As if we had nothing else to do, we sit here all day 
debating, whether a few poor old Greeks shall be buried by oup 
grave-diggers, or those of our their country." The senate then 
decreed, that the exilee should return home ; and Polybius, some 
days after, endeavoured to procure another meeting of that respec- 
table body, to restore those exiles to their former honours in Achaia. 
Upon this affair he sounded Cato, who answered smiling, '* This 
is just as if Ulysses should have wanted to enter the Cy clop's cave 
again, for a hat and belt which he had left behind." It was a 
saying of his, " That wise men learn more from fools, than fools 
firom the wise : for the wise avoid the error of fools, while fools do 
not profit by the examples of the wise." Another of his sayings 
vas« " That he liked a young man that blushed, more than one that 
turned pale ; and that he did not like a soldier who moved his 
hands in marching, and his feet in fighting, and who snored louder 
in bed than he shouted in battle." Jesting upon a very fat man» 
htfsaid, '* Of what service to his country can such a body be, which 
is nothing but belly ?" When an epicure desired so be admitted 
into his friendship, he said, ^' He could not live with a man whose 
palate had quicker sensations than his heart." He used to say, 
^'The soul of a lover lived in the body of another: and that in 
all his life he never repented but of three things ; the first was, 
that he had trusted a woman with a secret ; the second, that he 
had gone by sea, when he might have gone by land ; and the thjrd, 
that he passed one day without having a will by him."''' To an 
old debauchee he said, '* Old age has deformities enough of its 
own ; do not add to it the deformity of vice." A tribune of the 
people, who had the character of a poisoner, proposing a bad law, 
and taking great pains to have it passed, Cato said to him, '* Young 
man, I know not which is most dangerous, to drink what you mix, 
or to enact what you propose." Being scurrilously treated by a 
man who led a dissolute and infamous life, he i^aid, *^ It is upon 
y^ry unequieil terms that I contend with you ; for you are accustom. 
ed to be spoken ill of, and can speak it with pleasure ; but with 
me it is unusual to hear it, and disagreciable to speak it." Such 
was the manner of his repartees and short sayings. 

Being appointed consul along with his friend Valerius Flaccus^ 
the government of that part of Spain which the Romans call CUe^ 
rior^ Hither, fell to his lot.f While he was subduing some of the na^ 

* This has been misunderstood by<aH the translators, wb6 lyave agreed in render- 
£t, ^ that he had passed one day idly." 

f As Cato*8 troops consisted for the most part of raw soldiers, he took great pains 
to discipline them, considermg that they had to deal with the Spaniards, who, m their 
wars with the Romans and Carthaginians, had learned the military art, and were 
naCarally brave and courageous. Before he came to action, he sent away his fleet, 
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tioQs there by arms, and winning oihetH by kindneas, a grent amy 
of barbarians fell upofi hinri) and he was in danger of being driven 
out with dishonour. On this occasion he sent to desire succour* of 
his neighbours the Celtiberians, who demanded two hundred tatents 
for that- service. All the officers of bis army thought it intoierabte^ 
that the Romans should be oblig^d to purchase asstfltance- of thi 
barbarians : but Cato said, " It is no such great hardsh^ ; for if 
We conquer, we shall pay them at the enemy's exfiease ; aad if W6 
are conquered, there will be no body either to pay or make the de- 
mand." He gained the battle, and every thing afterwards suc- 
ceeded to his wish. 

While he was settling the afiairs of Spain, 3cipio the Great^ who 
was his enemy, and wished to break the course of his slKcess^ and 
have the finishing of the war himself, managed matters so as to get 
himself appointed his successor, after which he made all posaibi* 
haste to take the command of the army from him. But Cato, h(MU^. 
ing of his march, took five companies of foot, and five hundred 
horse, as a convoy to attend upon Scipio, and as he went to meet 
him, defeated the Lacetanians, and took among them six hundred 
Roman deserters, whom he caused to be put to death. And upon Sci- 
pio's expressing his displeasure at this, he answered ironically, 
** Rome would be great indeed, if men of birth would not yield th^ 
palm of virtue to the commonalty, and if plebeians^ like himseff^ 
would contend for excellence with men of birth and qualify." Be* 
sides, as the senate had decreed, that nothing should be altered 
which Cato had ordered and established, the post which Scipio had 
made so much interest for, rather tarnished his own glory than thid 
of Cato ; for he continued inactive during that government. 

In the mean time, Cato was honoured with a triumph. But be 
did not act afterwards like those whose ambition is only for fiime, 
and not for virtue, and who having reached the highest honottnii 
borne the ofiice of consul, and led up triumphs, withdraw from bu- 
siness, and give up the rest of their days to ease and pleasure. On 
the contrary, like those who are just entered upon business, and 
thirst for honour and renown, he exerted himself as if he were be- 
ginning his race anew, his services being always ready both for his 
friends in particular, and for the citizens in general, either at the 
bar or in the field. For he went with the consul Tiberius Sempro* 
nius to Thrace and the Danube,* as his lieutenant ; and as a le^ 
gionary tribune, he attended Manius Acilius Glabrio into GreecOt 
in the war against Antiochus the Great, who, next to Hannibal^ was 
the most formidable enemy the Romans ever had. For having re* 

that his soldiers might place all their hopes in. their valour. With the same vi«w, 
when he came near the enemy, he took a compass, and posted his army behind thQttk 
in the plain, so that the Spaniards were between him and his camp. 

* The year after his consulship, and the aecond year of thehunored and fintjMlsfb 
Olympiad 
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covered almost all the provinces of Asia which Seleucus Nicanor 
had possessed, and reduced many warlike nations of barbarians, he 
was so much elated as to think the Romans the only match for him 
ia the field. Accordingly he crossed the sea with a powerful army, 
calourinir his design with the specious pretwce of restonng liberty 
to the -Seeks, of which, however, they stood in no need, for bemg 
lately delivered by the favour of the Romans from the yoke of Phi- 
iip and the Macedonians, they were free already, and were go. 
vemed by their own laws. 

At bis approach, all Greece was m great commotion, and unre- 
solved how to act ; being corrupted with the splendid hopes in. 
fused by the orators whom Antiochus had gained. 

Antiochus having blocked up the narrow pnsd of Thermopylas 
with his troops, and added walls and entrenchments to the natural 
Unifications of the place, sat down there unconcerned, thinking the 
.war could not touch him. And indeed the Romans despaired of 
ilbrcing the pass. Bui Cato recollecting the circuit the Persians 
had taken on a like occasion, set out in the night with a proper de- 
tachment. ., , ., L J U 

When they had advanced a considerable height, the guide, who 
Aras one of the prisoners, missed his way, and wandering about, 
among impracticable places an^ precipices, threw the Soldiers into 
inexpressible dread and despair. Cato, seeing the danger, ordered 
them to halt, while he with one Lucius Manlius, who was dexte. 
rous in climbing the steep mountains, went forward with great dif- 
ficulty and at the hazard of his life, at midnight, without any moon ; 
scrambling among wild olive-trees, and steep rocks that still more 
impeded his view, and added darkness to the obscurity. At last 
they hit upon a* path which seemed to lead down Jto the enemy's 
camp. They had marched but a little farther, when the path failed 
them, and they saw nothing before them but a precipice, which 
distressed them still more ; for they could not yet perceive that 
tbey were near the enemy. 

The day now began to appear, when one of them thought he 
heard the sound of human voices, and a little afler, they saw the 
Grecian camp, and the advanced guard at the foot of the rock. 
Cato, therefore, made ^ halt, and sent to acquaint the Firmians 
that he wanted to speak with them in private.* These were troops 
whose fidelity and courage he had experienced on the most dan- 
gerous occasions. They hastened into his presence, when he thus 
addressed them : " I want to take one of the enemy alive, to learn 
of him who, and how many, compose this advanced guard, what is 
the disposition and order of the whole army, and what preparations 
they have made to receive us ; but the business reouiresihe speed 
and impetuosity of lions, who rush into a herd of timorous beasts." 

* Firmium was a Kpman colony io the Picene. 
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When Cato had done speaking, the Firmians, without further 
preparation, poured down the mountain,' surpiised the advanced 
guard, dispersed them, took one armed man, and hrought him to 
Cato. V The prisoner informed him, that the main body of the army 
was encamped with the king in the narrow pass, and that the de- 
tachment which guarded the heights consisted of six hundred se- 
leot ^olians. Cato, despising these troops, as well on account of 
their small number^ a? their negligence^drew his sword, o^id rushed 
upon them with all the alarm of voices and triynpets. The ^to- 
lians no sooner saw him descend from the mountains, than they 
fled to the main body, and put the whole in the utmost confusion. 

At the same time Manius forced the entrenchments of Antiochus 
below, and poured into the pass with his army. A ntiochus, him- 
self being wounded in the mouth with a stone, and having some of 
his teeth struck out, the anguish obliged him tQ turn his horse and 
retire. After his retreat, no partt>f his army could stand the shpcji 
of the Romans. 

Cato, who was never sparing in his own praises, and thought 
boasting a natural attendant on great actions, is very pompous in 
his account of this exploit. He says, '* That those who saw him 
charging the enemy, routing and pursuing them, declared that Cato 
owed less to the people of Rome, than the people of Rome owed 
to Cato ; and that the consul Manius himself, coming hot from the 
fight, took him in his^ arms as he too came panting from the ac- 
tion, and embracing him a long time, cried out in a transport of 
joy, that neither he nor the whole Roman people could sufficiently 
reward Cato's merit." 

Immediately after the battle, the consul sent ^him with an ac- 
count of it ta Rome, that he might be first to carry the news of his 
own achievements. Witl^ a favourable wind he sailed to Brundu- 
Slum ; thence he reached Tarentum in one day : and having tra- 
velled four days more, arrived at Rome the fifth day after he land, 
ed, and was the first that brought the news of the victory. 

These ai:e the most remarkable of Cato's actions uand with re; 
spect to* civil afiairs, he appears to have thought the impeaching of 
offenders and bringing them, to justice a thing that well deserved 
his attention. For he prosecuted several^ and encouraged and as- 
sisted others in carrying on their prosecutions. 

Cato, however, did not escape such attacks ; but when, in the 
business of the state, he gave the least handle, was prosecuted, and 
sometimes in danger of being condemned. For it is said that i^ear 
fifty impeachments were brought against him, and the last, when 
he was eighty-six years of age: on which occasion he made use 
of that .memorable expression, ^* It is hard that I wh6 have lived 
with men of One generation, should be obliged to make my defence 
to those of another." Nor was this the end of his congests at tb^ 
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; fer, fbor yean after, at Ae age of ainety,* lie iinpeached Sei- 
la Galba : eo that, like Neiftor, be Ihred tbiee generations, and, 
like kiiB, was always in action. After having constantly opposed 
Sdaio in ■attfts of govenvnent, he lived ontil the time of young 
Seipio, hii adopfM grsndscm, and son of P^ns^fimiliiis. who con- 
^aecad Ftoaeas and the Maeedonans. 

Tn yean after his catHnkhip, Cato stood for the office of cea* 
sor, which was the highest dignity in the republic. For, beside the 
other power and anthoiity that attended this office, it gave the ma* 
g^rtnee a right d iaqniiy into the lives and mannen of the citi- 
flsoB^ and when Cato solidted it, the priacipfd senaton opposed him* 

Having eogsohed and prepared their measores, they pot up seven 
rkwdidetnt in oppoaitioB to Cato ; and imagining that the people 
iriihJid to be governed with an easy hand, they sgoth^ them with 
hopes of a mild cenaoiriiip. Cato, on the contrary, without con- 
dearf<nding to the least flsttery or comphtissnce, in his speeches 
ftom the loatram prefeased his resolution to punish eveiy instance 
of vice: and loodly dedaring that' the city wanted great reforma- 
tioB, eoojored the people, if they w^re wise, to choose, not the 
wiildesi, bat the severest physician. 

The ReoBBn people, on this occasion, shewed themselves truly 
great, and wwthy of the best of leaden : for, for from deeding 
the severity of this inflexible man, thief rejected those smoother 
qsndidslee who seemed ready to consult their pleasmre in every 
diing, and chose Valerius Flaccas with Cato ; attending to the lat« 
tor not as a man who solicited the office of censor, but as one who, 
already possessed of it, gave out his orden by virtoe of his authority. 

The fint thing that Cato did, was to name his friend and col- 
lesgtie Lucius Valerius Flaccos diief of the senate, and to expel 
taany othere the house ; particularly Lucius Quietus, who had been 
ODBsul seven yeats before, and, what was still a greater honour, 
was brother to Titus Flaminius,f who overthrew king Philip. 

He was censured as havinff merely indulged his envy, when he 
degraded Lucius, who was brother to Seipio the Great, and had 
been honfmred wids a triumph ; for he took from him his horse ; 
and it was believed he did it to insult the memory of Seipio AJBri. 
oanus. But what rendered him more^enerally obnoxious, was the 
reformation be introduced in point of luxury. It was impossible 
flxr him to begin his attacks upon it openly, because tbe whole 
body of the people was infected, and therefore be took an indirect 

• Pluiareh hfite n not confisteiit with Mfnsel£ Towafdt the beglming of this life, 
■ifajw, Aat Ctao wmt but wveotaen yean old at the time of HaiiiiltMa*s soccess in 
M^ ; and at the conclusioo h^ telli, that Cato died just at the beginning of tbe third 
runic w^r. B|it Hannibal came into Italy in the year of Rome 534 , and the third 
warbioke out inreoty years after, in the year of Borne 604. According to this 
ODaipatatfcai, Cato could not he more than eighty-seven years old when he died, epd 
tmsMcoimt is confirmed by Cicero. 

t Pofyblitf, U?y, and Cicero, make the simiaroe of this ftraily riaminiis. 
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method. He caused an estimate to be taken of all apparel, car. 
riages, female ornaments, furniture and utensils ; and whaleirer 
exceeded fifteen hundred drhcktiM in valuer he rated af ten tines 
84 much, and imposed a tax according to that valuation.' For every 
thousand tuek he made them pay three ; that finding themselves 
burdened ii^th the tax, while the modest and frugal, trith equal sub- 
stance, paid much less to the public, they might be indoced to re- 
trench their appearance. This procured him many enemies, not 
only am<mg those who, rather than part with their luxury, submit^ 
ted to the tax, but among those who lessened the expense of th^tr 
fipfure to avoid it. For the generality of mankind think that a pro« 
hibition to i^ew their wealth is the same thing as taking it away, 
and that opulence is seen In the iiuperfluities, not in the necetoariet 
pflife. 

The people, however, appear to have been highly pleased with 
his behaviour in this ofSke. For when they erected his statne m 
the temple of HeaUh^ they made no mention on the pedestal of hfS 
victories and his triumph, but the iascrtpCion was to this eifeeC; 
*' In honour of Cato the censor, who,- when the Roman common*, 
wealth was degenerating into licentiousness, l^y good disciplttte 
and, wise institutions restored it." ^ 

Before this, he laughed at those who were Ibmf of such honbarB^ 
and said, '^ They were npt aware thai they plumed themselves upoa 
the workmanship of founders, statuaries, and painters, while the 
Romans, bore about a more glprioin image of him in their heafts;'' 
And to those who expressed their wonder, that, while many per- 
sons of little note had their statues^ Cato had none, be said, ** Ee 
had much rather it should be asked, why he had not a statue, than 
why .he had one." In short, he was of opinion that a good citizen 
should net even accef^ of his due praise, unless it tended to the ad^ 
vantage of the community. Yet of aU men he was the mo^ for- 
ward to commend himself: for he "tells us, that those who were 
guilty of misderoeanors, and afterwards reproved for them, used to 
say, ^ They are excusable ; they were not Catos :" and that flack 
as imitated some of his actions, but did it awkwar^, were called 
leftJumded Catos. He added, ^< That the senate, in difficult and 
dangerous times, used to cast their eyes upon him, as passengefs 
in a ship do upon the pilot in a storm :" and *' That when he hap- 
pened to be absent, they frequently put off the consideratioB of 
matters of importance." These particulars, indeed, are eoofirmed 
by other writers ; for his life, his eloquence, and his age, gave Im 
great authority in Rome. 

He was a good father, a good husbandy and an exeelleni eoono- 
mist. He chose his wife rather for he^ family than her fortune ; 
persuaded, that, though both the rich and the high-born have their 
pride, yet women of good families are more asfaAmed of any bns# 
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and unworthy action, and more obedient to their husbands in every 
thing that is good and honourable. 

As soon as the dawn of understanding appeared, Cato took upon 
him the office of schoolmaster to his son, though he had a slave 
named Chilo, who was a good grammarian, and taught several other 
children. But he tells us, he did not choose that his son should be 
reprimanded by a slave, or pulled by the -ears, if he happened to be 
slow in learning } or that he ehould be indebted to so mean a per- 
son for his education. He was, therefore, himself his p^ceptor in 
grammar, in law, and in the necessary ^exercises. For he. taught 
him not only, how to throw a dart,4o fight hand to hand, and to ride, 
but to box, to endure beat and cold, and to swim the most rapid ri- 
jLers. He farther acquaints us, that he wrote histories for him with 
his own hand, in Large characters, that without stirring out. of his 
father's house, he might gain a knowledge of the great actions of 
the ancient Romans and of the customs of his country, fie was 
as careful, not to utter an indecent word before his son, as he would 
have been in the presence of the Vestal Virgins ; nor did he ,ever 
bathe with him. A regard to decency in this respect was indeed 
at that time general among the Romans. 

While Cato was taking such excellent measures for forming his 
son to virtue, he found him naturally ductile both in genius and in- 
clination ; but as bis body was too weak to undergo Inuch hardship, 
his father was obliged to relax the severity of his discipline, and to 
indulge him a little in point of diet. Yet, with this constitution, he 
was an excellent soldier, and particularly distinguished himself uu- 
der-Paulus iEmilius in Uie battle against Perseus. On this occa- 
sion, his sword happening to be struck from his hand, the moisture 
of which prevented him from grasping it firmly, he turned to some 
of his companions with great concern, and begged their assistance 
•in recovering it. He then rush^ with them into the midst of the 
enemy, and having, with extraordinary efforts,' cleared the place 
where the sword was lost, he found it, with much difficulty, under 
heaps of arms, and dead bodies of friends, as well as enemies, piled 
upon each other. Paulus iEmilius admired this gallant action of 
the young man ; and there is a letter still extant, written by Cato 
to his son, in which he extremely commends his high sense of ho- 
nour expressed in the recovery of his sword. The young man af. 
terwards married Tertia, daughter to Paulus iEmilius, and sister to 
young Scipio ; the honobr of which alliance was as much o^ing to 
his own as to his father's merit. Thus Cato's care in the educa- 
tion of his son answered the end proposed. 

When. Cato was far advanced in years, there anrived at Rome 
two ambassadors from Athens, Carneades the Academic, and Dio- 
genes the Stoie. They were sent to beg off a fine of five hundred 
.talents which had been imposed on the Athenians for contumacy, 
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by the SicyoniaQS, at the suit of the people of Oropus.* Upon the 
arrival of these philosophers, such of the Roman -youth as had a 
taste for learning, went to wait on them, and heard them with won- 
der and delight. Above aU they were charmed with the graceful 
manners of Carneades, the force of whose eloquence beipg great, 
and his reputation equal to his eloquence, had drawn an^audience 
of the most considerable and polite persons in Rome, .and the sound 
of His fame, like a mighty wind, had filled the whole city. 

Ti^e Romans were delighted to behold their sons thus fondly re- 
ceive the Grecian literature ; bui Cato, from the beginning, was 
alarmed at it. He was afraid that the youth would turn their am- 
bition that way, and prefer the glory of eloquence to that of deeds 
of arras. But when he found that the reputation of these philoso- 
phers rose still higher, and their first speeches were translated into 
liatin, by Caius Acilius, a senator of great distinction, he had no 
longer patience, but resolved to .dismiss them upon some decent 
and specious pretence. 

He went therefore to the senate, and complained of the magisi^ 
trates for detaining sd long such ambassadors as those, who could 
persuade the people to whatever they pleased. " You ought,'' said 
he, *^ to determine their affair as speedily as possible, that,, return- 
ing to their schools, they may hold forth to the Grecian youth, and 
that our young men may give attention to the law§ and. the magis- 
trates." Not that Cato wjis induced ta.this by any particntar pique 
to Carneades, which some suppose to have been the case, bat by 
his aversion to philosoph3S and his making it a point to show his 
contempt of the polite studies and learning of the Greeks. Nay, 
he scrupled not to afiirm, *' That Socrates himself was ai prating 
seditious fellow, who used his utmost endeavours to tyrannize over 
his country, by abolishing its customs, and drawing the people over 
to opinions contrary to the laws." And to ridicule the slow me- 
thods of Isocrates's teaching, he said, ** His scholars grew old in 
learning their art, as if they intended to exercise it in the shades 
below, and to plead causes there." And, to dissuade his son from 
those studies, he told him in a louder tone than could be expected 
from a man of his age, and, as it were, in an oracular and prophe- 
tic way, *' That when the Romans came thoroughly to imbibe the 
Grecian litorature, they would lose the empire of the world." But 
time has shewn the vanity of that invidious assertion ; for Rome 
was never at a higher pitch of greatness, than when she was roost 
perfect in the Grecian erudition, and most attentive to leaming.f 

* The Athenians bad plundered the city of Oropus. Upon .complaint made by the 
inhabitants, the affair was referred to the determination of the Sicyonians ; and the 
Athenians not appearing to justify themselves, were fined five hundred* talents. 

f Rome had, indeed, a very extensive empire in the Augu^an age, but, at the same 
time, she lost her ancient constitution and her liberty. Not that th^ iearnmg of the 
Romans contributed to that loss, but their irreligion, their luxury, and corruption, 
Qccaiiooed it. 
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Itt his yoosg^er days he applied himself to agricnltiife, widi a 
▼iew to profit ; for he used to say, be had only two ways of mcrea- 
ing bis meome, labour and parnmrnuf: hot as he grew old, be 
regatded it only by way of theory aod amoseoient. He wrote a 
■ book concerning country affiurs,^ in which, anoog other things, he 
cives rules for oiaking Cakes, and preserving fniit : for he was 
de s i r o us to be thought curious and particular in every thing. He 
kept a better table in the country timn in the town; for he always 
invited some of his acquaintance to sop with him. 

With these be passed the time in cheerful conversation, making 
himself agreeable, not only to those of his own age, but to the 
young ; for he had a thorough knowledge of the woiid, and had 
either seen himself or beard from otheri a variety of things that 
were curious and entertaining.' He lo&ked upon the table as one 
of the best means of forming friendships : and at his, the conver- 
satioii generally turned upon the praises of great and excellent 
men among the Romans : as for the bad and unworthy, no mention 
was made of them, for he would not allow i^ his company one word, 
either good or bad, to be said of such men. 

Tlie last service he is said to have done the public, was the 
destruction of Carthage. The younger Scipio indeed save the 
finishing stroke to that work, but it was undertaken chie^ by the 
advice and at the instance of Cato. • The occasion of this war was 
this : The Carthaginians and Massinissa king of Numidia, being 
at war with each other, Cato was sent into Africa to inquire into 
the cause of the quarrel. Massinissa, from the first had been a 
friend to the Romans, and the Carthaginians were admitted into 
their alliance after the great overthrow they received from Scipio 
the eldetr, but upon terms which deprived them of great part of 
their dominions, and imposed a heavy tribiite.f When Cato 
arrived at Carthage, he found that city not in the exhausted and 
hamble condition which the Romans imagined, but foil of men fit 
to bear arms, abounding in money, in arms, and warlike stores, 
and not a little elated in the thought of its being so well provided. 
He concluded, therefore, that it was now time for the Romans to 
endeavour to settle the points in dispute between the Numidians 
and Carthsg9 ; and that, if they did not soon make themselves 
masters of that city, which was their old enemy, and retained 
strong resentments of the usage she had lately received, and which 
had not only recovered herself after her losses, but was prodigi. 
ously increased in wealth and power, they w6uld soon be exposed 

* This is tlM only work of his tliat remains entire : of the rat we have only ft<ag- 
meniSL ' 

f Scipio Afrieanos obliged the Canhaginians, at the eonclusion of the seeond Pimic 
war, to deliver up their fleet to the Romans, yield to Massinissa |>dit of Syphax*tf 
doaiinUms, and pay the Romans ten thousand talents- This peace was made m the 
third year of the hundred and forty- fourth Olympiad, two hundred years before the 
Gbrlinan tn^ 
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to all their fdrmer dangers. For this reason they returned in all 
haste to Rome, where he informed the senate, " That the defeats 
and other misfortunes which had happened to the Carthaginians, 
had not so much drained them of their forces, as icured them of 
their folly ; and, in all probability, instead of weaker, they had 
made them a more skilful and warlike <enemy i that their war with 
the Numidians was only a prelude to future combats with the Ro- 
mans; and that the late peace was a mere naxne^, for they con- 
sidered it only as a suspension of arms, which they were willing 
to avail themselves of» till tfa^y had a favourable opportunity to 
renew the war. 

It is said, that at the conclusion of his speech he shook the lap 
of his gown, and purposely dropped some Lybian fig» ; and when 
he found the senators admired them for their sise and beauty, be 
told them, " That the country where they grew was but three days 
sail from Rome." But what is a stronger instance of his enmity to 
Carthage, he nevei^ gave his opinion iii the senate upon any point 
whatever, without adding these words : ** And my opiiion is, that 
Cartba^ge should be destroyed*" Soipio, surnamed Nisiea, made 
it a point to maintain the contrary, and concluded all his speeches 
thus : ''And iny opinion is, that Carthage should be teA standing." 
it is very likely that this great man, perceiving that the people 
were come to such a' pitch of insolence, as to be led by it into the 
greatest excesses (so that in the pride of prosperity they eouM not 
be restrained l>y the senate, but by their overgrown power were 
able to draw the government what way they pleased,) thought it 
best that Carthage should remain to keep them in awe, and to 
moderate their presumption. For he saw that ^e Carthaginiana 
were' not strong enough to conquer the Romans, and yet too re« 
spectable an enemy to be despised by them. On the other baa4| 
Cato thought it dangerous, while the people were thus inebriated 
and giddy with power, to suffer a city which had alwaya been greats 
and which was now grown sober and wise through ita misfbrtanefr, 
to lie watching every advantage against them. It appeared to him, 
therefore, the wisest course, to have all outward dangers remev^ 
ftom the commonwealth, that it might be at leiaure to guard against 
internal corruption. 

Thus Cato, they tell us, occasioned the third and laat war against 
the Carthaginians. But as soon as it began he died, having Atat 
prophesied of the person that should put an end to it ; who was then 
a young man, and had only a tribune's command in the army, but 
was givii^; extraordinary proofs of his conduct and valour* Ite 
news of his exploits being brought to Rome, Cato cried onX, 



•He it the soul of eouneU; 



The rest are shadows vain. 

This Scipio soon confirmed by his actions. 
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Fhunshed 200 years brforeCknsL 

THE Molosmans rising against JSacides, the father of Pyrrhos, 
depoeed him, and brought in the sons of his cousin Neopt^emos. 
On this occasion the friends of jEaeides were taken and slain : only 
Androclides and Angelus escaped with his infant son, though he 
was much sought after by his enemies ; and carried him off with 
his nurses anda few necessary attendants. This train rendering 
their flight difficult and slow, they were soon overtaken. In this 
extremity they put the child in the hands of Androcleon, Hippias 
and Neander, three active young men whom they could depend 
ttpoDy and ordered them to make the best of their way to MegarsB, 
a town in Macedonia : white they themseivett, partly by entreaty, 
and partly by fi>ice> stopt the course of the purr^uers till evening ; 
when, having with much difficulty got clear of them, they hastened 
to join those who carried the young prince. At sun-set they thought 
themselves near the summit of their hopes, but they met with a 
sudden disappointment. When they^:ame to the river that' runs by 
the town, they found it absolutely unfordable. Fpr the current 
being swelled with the late raio9> was very boisterous, and dark- 
ness added to the horror. — ^They now despaired of gefting the child 
and his nurses over, without some assistance : when perceiving 
some of the inhabitants of the place on the other side, they begged 
of them to assist their passage, and held up Pyrrhus towards them. 
But though they called out loud and entreated earnestly, the stream 
ran so rapid and made such a roaring, that they could not be heard. 
Some time was spent, while they were crying out on one side, and 
listening to no puipose on the other. At last one of Pyrrfaus's 
company thought of peeUng off a piece of oak-bark, and of express- 
ing upon it, with the tongue of a buckle, the necessities and fortunes 
of the child. Accordingly he put this in execution, and having 
rolled the piece of bark about a stone, he threw it to the other 
side. When the people on the other side had read it, and saw there 
was not a moment to lose, they cut down trees, and bade a raft of 
them, and crossed the river upon it. It happened that the first 
man who reached the bank, was named Achilles. He took Pyr. 
rbus in his arms, and conveyed him over^ while his companions 
performed the same service for his followers. 

Pyrrhus and his train, having thus got safe over, and escaped t|ie 
pursuers, continued their route till they arrived at the court of 
Ghiucias king of Illyria. Tliey found the king sitting in his palace 
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with the queen his consort,'** ^nd laid the child at his feet in th6 
posture oi a suppliant. The king, who stood in fear of Cassander, 
the enemy of JBacides, remained a long time silent, considering 
what part be should act* While Pyrrhns, of his own accord^ creep- 
ing closer to him, took hold of' his robe and raising himself up to 
his knees, by this action first exicited- a smile, and afterwards com- 
passion ; for he thought he saw a petitioner before him begging his 
protection with tears. <For this reason he put him immediately in 
the. hands of the queen» and' ordered her to bring him up with his 
own children. His enemies- demanding him soon aAer, and 
Cassander offering two hundred talents to have him delivered up^ 
Glaucias refused to -do it ; and when he came to be twelve years 
old, conducted him into Elpirus at the head of an army, and placed 
him upon the throne. , 

Pyrrhus had an air of majesty rather terrible than august. In- 
stead of teeth in his upper jaw he had one continued bone, marked 
with small lines resembling the divisions of a row of teeth. 

When he, was ai^ut seventeen years of age, and second to be 
quite established in his kingdom, he happened to be called out of 
his own territbries ^o attend the nuptials of one of Glaucias's sonsy 
with whom he had been educated. On this occasion the Molo8> 
sians revolting again, drove out his friends, pillaged his treasures^ 
and pVLt themselves once more under Neoptolemus. Pyrrhus hay. 
ing thus lost the crdwn, arid being in want of every thing, applied 
to Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, who had niarried his sister 
Deidamia. In the great battle of Ipsus, where all the kings of the 
earth were engaged,f Pyrrhus accompanied Demetrius; and, 
though but young, bore down all before him, and highly distin- 
guished himself among the combatants. Nor did he forsake De- 
metrius, when unsuccessful, but kept for him those cities of Greece 
with which he Was entrusted : and when the treaty was concluded 
with Ptolemy, he went to Egypt as an hostage. There, both in 
hunting and other exercises, he gave Ptolemy proofs of his strength 
and abilities. Observing that among Ptolemy's wives, Berenice 
bad the greatest power, and was most< eminent for virtue and im- 
derstanding, he attached himself most to her. For he had a par- 
ticular art of making his court to the great, while he overlooked 
those who werQ below him. And as in his whole conduct he paid 
great attention to decency, temperance and prudence, Antigone^ 
who was daughter to Berenice by her first husband Philip, was 
given him, in preference to many other young princes. 

On this account he was held in greater honour than ever, and 

* Justin calls this princess Beroa, and says she was of the family of the £acids: 
which must have been the>cea8on of their seeking refuge for Pyrrhus in that court. 

f He says all the kings of the earth were engaged, because Lysimachus, Seleucus, 
Ptolemy, Cassander, Antigonus, and Demetrius, were there in person. This battle 
was fought about three hundred years before Christ. 
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Atttigooe proving an excellent wife, procured him men and money, 
wkich enabled bira to recover his kingdom of Epirue. At his ar* 
tberOt his subjects received him with open arms ; for Neop- 
was become obnoiious to the people, by iiis arbitrary and 
tyrannical government. Nevertheless, P^rrhus, apprehending that 
Neoptolemus might have recourse to some of the (Hher kings, came 
to an agreement with him, and associated him in the kingdom, but 
in process of time privately sowed dissentions and jealousies be4 
tween them, and Neoptolemus was taken off by assassination. . 

In acknowledgment of the obligations he had to Berenice and 
Ptolemy, he named his soaby Antigone, Pto/«mjf, and called the 
dty which he built in the Chersonese of Epirus, Berenicis. From 
this time he began to conceive many groat designs, but his first 
hopes laid hold of all that was near home : and he found a plausi. 
Me pretence to concera himself in the affairs of Macedon. Anti- 

Cer, the eldest son of Cassander, had killed his mother Thessa- 
ica, and expelled his brother Alexander. Alexander sent to 
Demetrius for succour, and implored likewise the assistance of 
Pyrrhus. Demetrius, having many affairs upon his hands, could 
Bd presently comply ; but Pyrrhus came and deroanfled, as the 
fewavd of his services, the city of Nymphea,'^ and fdl the maritime 
Qoast of Macedonia, together with Ambracia, Acarnania, and Am- 

Cik>chia, which were some of the countries thdt did not originally 
long to the kingdom of Macedon. The ^oung prince agreeing 
to the conditions, Pyrrhus possessed himsdf of these countries, 
aad secured them with his garrisons, after which he went on con- 
quering the rest for Alexander, and driving Antipater before him. 
Kipg Lysimachus was well inclined to give Antipater assistance, 
imthe was so much engaged with his own affairs, that he could 
Bol find time for it. Rec^lecting, however, that Pyrrhus would 
Defuse nothing to his friend Ptolemy, he forged letters in Ptolemy's 
name, enjoining him to evacuate Macedonia^ and to be satisfied 
With ^ree hundred talents from Antipater. But l^rrhds no sooner 
opened the letters, than he perceived the forgery. For, instead 
of the customary salutation, ''The father to his son, greeting," they 
bi|^ with, "King Ptolemy to king Pyrrhus, greeting." He in- 
veighed against Lysimachus for the fraud, but listened, notwith- 
standing, to proposals of peace ; and the three princes met to offer 
saerificei on the occasion, and to swear upon the altar to the ar- 
ticles. A boar, a bull, and a ram, being led up as victims, the 
ram dropt down deal of himself. The rest of the company laugh- 
ed at the accident ; but Theonotus the diviner advised Pyrrhus not 
to swear, declaring that the deity presignified the death of one of 
the kings ; upon which he refiised to ratify the peace. 

wiJJrSlSL^'i" ^SS^ "JS'^J'* ^^^^ NjmpbaDa, from Nympheum, a cela- 
^^J?^i!Lr? "•w»*»«rtM»«J' Palmeriot would read Tymphinu tbat beios the 

fCili!r!l!".il!f!L'S'** . 1^^ WM a dty called Nympheum In the Tiniriea 
t;Miaiwiui^ am that covid not be meant here. 
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Alexander's affairs were thus advantageously settled f'*'.nevenh«. 
less Demetrius came. But it sooa appeared that be came oow on. 
requested, and that his presence excited rather fear than gfatitude. 
When they had been a few days together, in mutual distrust they 
laid snares for each other ; but Demetrius finding the first oppqv- 
tunity, was beforehand with Alexander, killed him, and got him* 
self proclaimed king of Macedon. 

He had for a long time had subjects of complaint against Pyr« 
rhusyon account of the inroads which be had m$ide into Thessaly. 
Besides, that ambition to extend their dominions, which is a dis- 
temper natural to kings, rendered their neighbourhood nuitually 
alarming^ These jealousies increased after the death ^ Deida. 
mia. At last each having possessed himself of part of M«oedoQia^ 
and having one object in view, the gaining of tne whole, this prau 
duced of course new causes of contention. liemetrius marched 
against the ^tolians and reduced them. After which he left 
Pantauchus among them with a considerable force, and went hiai- 
self to seek Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, as soon as he was apprised of hii 
design, went to meet him ; but taking a wrong route, they inid- 
yertently passed each other. D.emetrius entered Epirus, and com- 
tnitted great ravages ; and Pyrrhus, falling in with Pantauchns^ 
gave him battle. The dispute was warm and obstinate on both 
sides, especially vrhere the genevals fought. For Pantauchus, wh^ 
in dexterity, courage, and strength, stood foremost among th# 
officers of Demetrius, and was a n^an of a high and ambitions spi^ 
rit, challenged Pyrrhus to the combat. And Pyrrhus, whQ was 
behind none of the princes of his time in valour, and who was de« 
sirous to appropriate to himself the honours of Achilles, ralher by 
his sword than by kindred, advanced through the first lines a^nst 
Pantauchus. They began with the javelin ; and then coouiMS ^ 
the sword, exhausted all that art or strength could supply. Pyr- 
rhus received one wound, and gave his adversary two, one in Ike 
thigh, and the other in the neck ; by which he overpowered him, 
and brought him to the ground ; but before he could kill him, h* 
was rescued by his friends. The Epirots, elated with their prince's 
victory, and admiring his valour, broke into and dispersed the Ma* 
cedonian phalanx, and pursuing the fugitives killed great nutabexs 
of them, and took five thousand prisoners. 

This battle did not so much excite the resentment and haired 
of the Macedonians against Pyrrhus for what they sufiTered, as it 
inspired them with an esteem of his abilities and admiration of his 
valour. This fiimished subject of discourse to all who were wit- 
nesses of his exploits, or were engaged against him in the action. 
For he recalled to their minds the countenance, the swiftness^ and 
motion of Alexander the Great : in Pyrrhus they thought they 

* Alexander wat murdered soon after. 
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MW the very image of hi» force and impetuosity. And while the 
<yCher kings represented that hero only in their purple robes, in the 
number o^ guards, the bend of the neck, and the lofty manner of 
speaking, the king of Epirus represented him in deeds of anas and 
personal achievements. And of his great skill in ordering and 
drawing up an army, we have proofs in the writings he left behind 
him. It is also said, that Antigonus, being asked, who was the 
groatest general ? answered, Pyrrhus would be, if he lived to be old. 

In the intercourse of life he was mild .and not easily provoked, 
bat ardent and quick to repay a kindness. For this reason he was 
greatly afflicted at the death of iEropus. "His friend," he said, 
<* had only paid the tribute to nature, but he blamed and reproach- 
ed himself for putting off his acknowledgments, till, by these de- 
lays, he had lost the opportunity of making any return. For those 
that owe money, can pay it to the heirs of the deceased, but when 
a return of kindness is not made to a person' in his life time, it 
grieves the heart that has any goodness and honour in it." When 
flom<d advised him to banish a certain ill.tongued Ambracian, who 
abused him behind his back — ** Let the fellow stay here," sajd he, 
''and speak against me to a few, rather than ramble about, and 
give me a bad character to all the world." And some young men 
having taken great liberties with his character in their cups, and 
being afterwards brought to answer fo^ it, he asked them — "Whe- 
ther they really had said such things ?" — " We did, sir," answer- 
ed one of them, " and should have said a great deal more, if we 
hod had more wine." Upon which he laughed and dismissed t)iem. 

After the death of Antigone, hc' married several wives for the 
purpose of interest and power : namely, the daughter of Autoleon, 
king of the PsBonians ; Bircenna, the daughter of BardylliSj-king 
of the Illyrians ; and Lanassa, the daughter of Agathocles of Sy. 
racuse, v/ho brought him in /dowry the isle of Corcyra, which her 
father had taken. By Antigone he had a son named Ptolemy ; 
by Lanassa he had Alexander ; and by Bircenna, his youngest 
son Helenus. All these princes had naturally a turn for war, and 
he quickened their martial ardour by giving them a suitable educa- 
tion from their infancy. It is said, when he was asked by one of 
then, who was yet a child, "To which of them he would leave his 
kingdom ?" he said, " to him who has the sharpest sword." 
' After the battle Pyrrhus returned home distinguished with glory, 
and still more elevated in his sentiments. The Epirots having 
given him on this occasion the name of Eagle, he said, " If I am 
an Eagle, you have made me one ; for it is upon your arms, upon 
your wings, that I have risen so high." 

Soon after, having intelligence that Demetrius lay dangerously 
iU, he suddenly entered Macedonia,"" intending only an inroad to 

* Id the third year of the hundred and twenty-third Olympiad, two hundred and' 
eigbty-fonr years before Christ. « 
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pilltge the country. But he was very near seizing the whole, and 
taking the kingdom without a blow. For he pushed forward as far 
as Edessa without meeting with any resistance : on the contrary, 
many of the inhabitants repaii-ed to his camp and joined him. The 
danger rbui^ed Demetrius, and made him act above his strength. 
His friends too, and officers, quickly assembled a^onsiderable body 
of troops, and moved forward with great spirit and vigour against 
Pyrrhusv But as he cakne only with a design to plunder, he did 
not stand to receive them. He lost however a considerable num. 
ber of men in his retreat, for the Macedonians harrassed his rear 
all the way. 

Demetrius, though he had driven but Pyrrhus with so much 
ease, was far from slighting And despising him afterwards. But, 
as he meditated great things, and had determined to attempt the 
recovery of his paternal kingdom, he concluded a peace, that he 
might turn his arms with more security against the other kings. '^ 
The designs of Demetrius were soon discovered by this peace, and 
by the greatness of his preparations. The kings were alarmed, 
and sent ambassadors to Pyrrhus, with letters, expresismg their as. 
tonishment that he neglected this opportunity to make war upon 
Demetrius. They represented with how much ease he might 
drivcf him out of Macedonia, thus engaged as he was in many trou- 
blesome enterprises ; instead of which he waited till Demetrius had 
despatched all his other affairs, and was grown so much more pow- 
erful as to be able to bring the war to his own doors, and to put 
him under the necessity of fighting for the altars of his gods, and 
and the sepulchres of his ancestors, in Molossia itself; and this, 
too, when he had ju^t been deprived by Demetrius of the isle of 
Corcyra, together with his wife. 

The kings, at the 6ame time that they wrote these letters, 
took the field themselves. Pyrrhus advanced with the great- 
est expedition, to attack Beroea. There he fixed his head- 
quarters, and reduced the other cities by his generals, and, hav. 
itig gained over the soldiers of Demetrius, became master of his 
camp with out striking a blow, and was Jproclaimed king of Mace- 
donia. 

Lysimachus made his appearance soon afler, and pretendiifig 
that he had contributed equally to the flight of Demetrius, deman- 
ded his share of the kingdom^ Pyrrhus, as he thought himself not 
sufficiently established among' the Macedonians, but rather in a 
dubious situation, accepted the proposal, and they divided the cities 
And provinces between them. This partition seemed to be.of ser- 
vice for the present, and prevented their going directly to war ; 
but, soon after, they found it the beginning of perpetual com- 
plaints and quarrels, instead of a perfect reconciliation. For, how 

* Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimacbtn. 
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is it powible that they whose ambition is not to be ternunated by 
seas and mountains and uninhabitable deserts, whose thirst for do* 
minion is not to be confined by the bounds that part Europe and 
Aflia, should, when so near each other, and joihed in one lot, sit 
down contented, and abstain from mutual injuries ? Undoubtedly, 
they are always at war in their hearts, having the seed« of perfidy 
and envy ihere. 

Soon after this, he concluded a peace with Demetrius ; and yet 
Demetrius was no sooner passed into Asia, than Pyrrhus, at the in- 
stigation of Lysimachus, drew ofiT Thesssiy from its -allegiance, 
and attacked his garrisons in Greece. He found, indeed, the Ma- 
cedonians better subjects in time of war than in peace, besides 
that he himself was more fit for action than repose. - At last, De. 
metritts being entirely defeated in Syria, Lysimachus, who had 
nothing to fear from that quajter, nor any other affairs to engage 
him, immediately turned his forces against Pyrrhus, who lay in 
quarters at Edessa. Upon his arrival, he fell upon one of the 
fciog's convoys, and took it, by which he greatly distressed his 
troops for want of provisions. Besides this, he corrupted the 
principal Macedonians by his letters and emissaries, reproaching 
ihem ibr choosing for their sovereign a stranger, whose ancestors 
had always been subject to the Macedonians, while they expelled 
the friends and companions of Alexander. As the majority listen- 
ed to these suggestions, Pyrrhus, fearing the event, withdrew with 
his Epirots and auxiliary forces, and so lost Macedonia in the same 
manner he had gained it. 

When Pyrrhus had thus retired into Epirus, he had a fair occa- 
sion given him by fortune to enjoy himself in quiet, and to go- 
vern his own kingdom in peace. But he was persuaded that 
neither to annoy others, nor to be annoyed by them, was a life 
most insufferably tedious. Like Achilles, he could not endure in- 
action : 

He piiv'd in dull repose ; his heart iodignant 

Bade the scene change to war, to wounds, and death. 

His anxiety for fresh employment was relieved as follows : — 
The Romans were 'then at war with the Tarentines ; the lat- 
ter were not able to support the contest, and yet the bold and 
turbulent harangues oT their leading men would not suffer them to 
put an end to it. They resolved^ therefore, to call in Pyrrhus, and 
put their forces under his command, there being no other prince 
who had then so much leisure, or was so able a general. The most 
sensible of the citizens opposed this measure, but were overborne 
by the noise and violence of the multitude ; and when they saw 
this, they no longer attended the assemblies. 

There was then at the court of Pyrrhus, a Thessalian named 
Cineas, a man of sound sense, and who having been a disciple of 
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Demostheoes, was the only orator of his time thai ]»re8etited his 
hearers with a lively ioaaee of the force and spirit of that great 
master* This roan had aevoted himself to Pyrrhus, and in all 
the enihassies he was employed in, confirmed .that saying of Eu- 
ripides i ' , . 

Tlie gttM that steel exclude, resistless eloquence shall enter. 

This made Pyrrhus say, " That Cineas had gained him more 
citteff by his address, than he had won l^y his arms ;" and he contin- 
ued to heap honours and employments upon him, Cineas now 
seeing Pyrrhus intent upon his preparations for Italy, took an op« 
portunity, when he saw him at leisure, to draw him into the follow- 
ing conversation : 

" The Romans have the reputation of being excellent soldiers, 
and have the command of a great many warlike nations ; if it 
please heaven that we conquer them, what use shall we make of 
our victory." 

'^ Cineas," replied the king, "your question answers itself. 
When the. Romans are subdued, there is no town whether Greek 
or barbarian, that will dare oppose us ; but we shall immediately 
be masters of all Italy, whose greatness, power, and importance, no 
man knows better than you." 

Cineas, afler a short pause, continued — " But after we have con* 
quered Italy, what shall we do next ?" 

Pyrrhus, not yet perceiving his drift, replied — " lliere is Sicily 
very near, and stretches out her arms to receive us — a fruitful and 
populous island, and easy to be taken." 

" What you say, my prince," said Ciheas, " is indeed very 
probable ; but is Uie teeing of Sicily to conclude our expedi* 
lions?". 

^* Far from it," answered Pyrrhus ; "for if heaven grants us 
success in this, that success shall only be the prelude to greater 
things. Who can forbear Libya and Carthage then within reach ? 
And when we have made such conquests, who can pretend to say 
that any of our enemies, who are now so insolent, will think of re- 
sisting us ?'^ ' 

^ To be sure," said Cineas, " they will not ; for so much pow. 
er wiM enable you to recover Macedonia, and establish yourself 
uncontested sovereign of Greece. But when we have conquered 
all^ what are we to do then ?" 

" Why, then, my friend," said Pyrrhus, laughing, " we will take 
our ease, and drink and be merry." 

Cineas, having brought him thus far, replied — ^" And what hinders 
us from drinking and taking our ease now, when we have already 
those tilings in our hands, at which we propose to arrive throupi 
seas of blood, through infinite toils and dangers, and throiigh inotf* 
memble calamitie* which we must both cause and suiSer T* 
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Thi* discourse of Cioeas gave Pyrrfaus pain, but produced no 
reformation. He saw the certain happiness which be gave up, 
but was not able to forego the hopes that flattered bis desires. In 
In the first place, therefore, he sent Cineas to Tarentum with three 
thousand foot : from whence there arrived, soon after, a great num- 
ber of galleys, transports, and flat«bottomed >boats, on board of 
which he put twenty elephants, three thousand horse, twenty thou, 
sand foot, two thousand archers, and five hundred slingers. When 
all was ready, he set sail, but as soon as he was got into the midst 
of the Ionian, he was attacked by a violent wind at north, which 
was unusual at that season. The storm raged terribly, but by the 
skill and extraordinary efforts of his pilots and mariners, his ship 
niade the Italian shore. The rest of the fle^t could not hold their 
course, but were dispersed far and wide. The king's ship, indeedy 
by its size and strength, resisted the force of the waves, wh^ the 
wind blew from the sea ; but that coming about, and blowmg di- 
rectly from the shore, the ship, as she stood with her head aigainst 
it, was in danger of opening by th^ shocks she received. And yet 
fo bo driven off again into a tempestuous sea, while the wind con- 
tinually shifted from point to point, seemed the most dreadful case 
of ail. Iq this extremity Pyrrhus threw himself overboard, and was 
immediately followed by his friends and guards. But the darkness 
of the night, and the roaring and resistance of the waves, which 
beat upon the shore, and were driven back with equal violence, ren^ 
dered it extremely difficult to save him. At last, by day-break, 
the wind being considerably fallen, with much trouble he got ashore, 
greatly weakened in body, but with a strength and firmness of mind 
which bravely combated the distress. 

At the same time the Messapians, on whose coast he w^ cast, 
ran down to give th^m all the succour in their power. They 
also met with some other of his vessels that had weathered tho 
storm, in which were a small number of horse, not quite two thou- 
sand foot, and two elephants. With these Pyrrhus marched to 
l*arenturo. 

When Cineas was informed of this, he drew out his forces, and 
went to meet him. Pyrrhus, upon his arrival at Tarentum, did not 
have recourse to compulsion at first, nor to do any thing. against 
the inclination of the inhabitants, till his ships were safe arrived, 
and the greatest part of his forces collected. But, after this, see- 
ing the Tarentines, so far from being in. a condition to defend others, 
that they would not defend themselves, except they were driven to 
it by necessity, and that they sat still at home, and spent their time 
about the baths or in feasting and idle talk, expecting that he would 
fight for them ; he shut up the places of exercise, and the walks, 
where they used, as they sauntered along, to conduct the war with 
words. He also put a stop to their unseasonable entertainments^. 
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revels, and diversions.. Instead of these be called them to anns, 
and in his musters and reviews was severe and inexorable : so that 
many of them quitted the place ; for being unaccustoped to be un- 
der command, they called that slavery which was not a life of plea- 
sure. 

Ho now received intelligence that Lasvinus, the Roman consul, 
was coming against him with a great army, and ravaging Lucania 
by the way :, and though the confederates were not come, yet look- 
ing upon it as a disgrace to sit Still and see the enemy approach 
stilt nearer, he t^ook the field with the troops he had. But first he 
sent a herald to the Romans, with proposals, before they came to 
extremities, to terminate their differences amicably with the Greeks 
in Italy, by, taking hira^ for mediator and umpire. Levinus %st» 
swered, ** That the Romans neither accepted Pyrrhus as mediator, 
nor feared him as an enemy." Whereupon, he marched forfvard, 
and encamped upon the plain between the cities of Pandosia and 
Heraclea : and having notice that the Romans were near and lay 
on the other side of the river Siris, he rode up to the river to take 
a view of them. When he saw the order of their troops, the ap- 
pointment of their watches, apd the regularity of their whole en- 
campment, he was struck with ^miration, and said to a friend who 
was by/ " Megacles, the disposition of these barbarians has no- 
thing of the barbarian in it : we shall see whether the rest will an- 
swer to it." He now became solicitous for the event, and, deter- 
mined to wait for the allies, 6et a guard upon the river to oppose 
the Romans, if they should endeavour to pass it. The Romans, on 
their part, hastening to prevent the coming up of those forceiiy 
which he had resolved to wait for, attempted the passage. The in- 
fantry took to the fords, and the cavalry got over wherever they 
could : so that the Greeks were afraid of being surrounded, and re- 
treated to their main body. 

Pyrrhus, greatly concerned at this, ordered bis foot officers to 
draw up the forces, and to stand to their arms ; while he advanced 
with the horse, who were about three thousand^ in hopes of finding 
the Romans yet busied in the passage, and dispersed without any 
order. But when he saw a great number of shieUs glittering abore 
the water, and the horse preserving their ranks as they passed, he 
closed his own ranks and began the attack. Beside his beinff dis- 
tinguished by the beauty and lustre of his arms, which were of very 
curious fabric, he performed acts of valour worthy the great repu- 
tation he had acquired. For> though he exposed his person in the 
hottest of the engagement, and charged with the greatest vigour, 
he was never in the least disturbed, nor lost his presence of mind ; 
but gave his orders as coolly as if he had beeq out of the action^ 
and moved to this side or that as occasion required, to support hie 
Qieo where he saw them maintaining an unequal fight* 

sir 
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Leonatus of Mfteedon observed an Italiao horseman very intent 
upon Pyrrhus^ changing his post as he did, ahd regulating all his 
motions by his. Whereupon he rode up, and said to him, ** Do 
you see, sir, that barbarian upon the black horse with white feet ? 
be seems to meditate some great and dreadful design. He keeps 
you in his eye : full of fire and spirit he smgles yon out, and takes 
no notice of any body ^Ue ; therefore be on your guard against 
him." Pyrrhus answered, ^' It is impossible, Leonatus, to avoid 
our destiny. But neither this nor any other Italian shall have much 
satisfaction in engaging with me." While they were yet speaking, 
the Italian levelled his spear, and spurred his horse against Pyrr- 
hus. He missed the king,- but ran his horse through, as Leonatus 
did the Italian's the same moment, so that both horses fell together. 
Pyrrhus was carried off by his friends, who gathered round him» 
and killed the Italian, who fought to the very last. This brave man 
had the command of a troop of horse. Ferentum was the place of 
his birth, and his name Oplacus. 

This made Pyrrhus more cautious : and now seeing his cavalry 
give way, he sent his infantry orders to advance, and formed them 
as soon as they came up. Then giving his robe and his arms to 
M egacles, one of his friends, he disguised himself in his, and pro- 
ceeded to the charge. The Romans received him 'with great firm- 
' ness, and the success of the battle remained long undecided ; it is 
even said, that each army was broken i^eVen times, and rallied as 
often. He changed his arms very seasonably, for that saved his 
life, but had nearly lost him the victory. Many aimed at Megacles, 
but the man who first wounded him and brought him to the ground 
was named Dexous. Dexous seized his helmet and his robe, and 
rode up to Lsevinus, showing the spoils, apd crying out that he had 
slain Pyrrhus. The spoils being passed from rank to rank as it 
were in triumph, the Roman army shouted for joy, while that of the 
Greeks was struck with grief and consternation, till Pyrrhus, ap 
prised of what had happened, rode about uncovered, stretching out 
his hand to his soldiers, and giving them to know him by his voice 
At last the Romans were worsted, chiefly by means of the elephants. 
Diooysius writes, that near fifteen thousand Romans fell in this bat- 
tie ; but Hieronymus makes the number only seven thousand. On 
Pyrrhus's side, Dionysius says, there were thirteen thousand killed : 
Hieronymus, not quite four thousand. Among these, however, 
were the most valuable of his friends and officers, whose services 
he had made great use of, and in whom he placed thei)ighest con. 
fidence. 

Pyrrhus immediately entered the Roman camp, which he found 
deserted. He gained over many cities which had been in alliance 
with Rome, and laid waste the territories of others. Nay, he ad- 
vnrvced to within thirty-seven miles of Rome itself. The Lucanians 
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«nd the Samnites joiaed him after the battle, aod were reproved 
for their delay ; but it was plain that he was. greatly elevated and 
delighted) with having defeated so powerful an army of Romans 
^ith the assistance of the Tarentines only. 

The Romans on this occasion, did not take the command from 
Laevinus, though Caius Fabricius is reported to have said, ^' That 
the Romans were not overcome by the Eptrots, but Lsevinus by 
Pyrrhus :" intimating, that the defeat was owing to the inferiority 
of the general, not of his troops. Then raising new levies, filling' 
up- their legions, and talkibg in alody and menacing tone about the 
war, they struck Pyrrhus with amazement. He thought proper^ 
therefore, to send an embassy to them first, to try whether they 
were disposed to peace ; being satisfied that to take the city, and 
make an absolute conquest, was an undertaking of too much difil> 
culty to be effected by such an army as his was at that time ; where- 
as if he could bring them to terms of accommodation, and conclude 
a peace with them, it would be very glorious for him after such a 
victory. 

Cineas, who was sent with this coihmission, applied to the great 
men, and sent them and their wives presents in his master's name. 
But they all refused them; the women as well as the men, decla- 
ring, "That when Rome had publicly ratified a treaty with the 
king, they should be ready to give him every mark of their friend- 
ship and respect." And though Cineas made a velry engaging 
speech to the senate, yet they lent not a willing ear to his proposi- 
tions, although Pyrrhus offered to restore, without ransom, the pri- 
soners he had made in the battle, and promised to assist them in 
the conquest o^ Italy, desiring nothing in return but their friend- 
ship for himself, and security for the Tarentines. 

They voted, however, unanimously for the war, and dismissed 
Gineas with this answer, " That when Pyrrhus had quitted Italy, 
they would enter upon a treaty of friendship and alliance with him^ 
if he desired it : but while he continued there in a hostile manner, 
they would prosecute the war against him with all their force, though 
he should have defeated a thousand LaBvinuses." 

It is said, that Cineas, while he was upon this business, took great 
pains to observe the manners of the Romans, and to examine into 
the nature of their government; and when' he had learned what he 
desired by conversing with their great men, he made a faithful re- 
port of all to Pyrrhus, among the rest, " That the senate appeared 
to him an assembly of kings ; and as to the people, they were so 
numerous, that he was afraid he had to do with a Lernsean hydra. » 
For the consul had already an army on foot twice as large as the 
former, and had left multitudes behind in Rome of a proper age 
for enlisting, and sufficient to form many such armies. 

After this, Fabricius came ambassador to Pyrrhus to treat about 
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the ransom and exchange of piisonera. Fabricius, as Cineas in- 
formed Pyrrhus, was highly valued by the Romans for his probity 
and martial abilities, but he was extremely poor. Pyrrbas received 
bim.with particular distinction,, and privately offered him gold, not 
for any base purpose ; but he begged him to accept of it as a pledge 
of friendship and hospitality. Fabricius refusing the present, P>r. 
rhus presned him no farther ; but the next day wanting to surprise 
him, and knowing that he had never seen an elephant, he ordered 
the biggest he had to be armed and placed behind a curtain in the 
room where they were to be in conference. Accordingly this was 
done, and upon a sign given, the curtain drawn ; and the elephant 
raising his trunk over the head of Fabricius, made a horrid and 
fright All noise. Fabricius turned about, without being in the least 
discomposed, and said to Pyrrhus, smiling, '* ^either your gold 
yesterday, nor your beast to-day, has made any impression upon 
me.'- < 

, After this, Fabricius being consul,'*^ an unknown person came to 
his camp with a letter from the king's physician, who offered to 
lake off Pyrrhus by poison, and so end the war without any far- 
ther hazard to the Romans, provided they gave him a proper c<hsi. 
ptosation for his services. Fabricius detested the man's villany ; 
ahd having brought his colleagues into the same sentiments, sent 
despatches to Pyrrhus without losing a moment's time, to caution 
bitn against the treason. 

Pyrrhus punished the physician ; and, to show his gratitude to 
Fabricius and the Romans, delivered up the prisoners without ran- 
som, and sent Cineas again to negotiate a peace. The Romans, 
unwilling to receive a favour from an enemy, or reward for not con- 
senting to an ill thing, did indeed receive the prisoners at his hands, 
bi4t sent him an equal number of Tarentines and Samnites. As to 
peace itnd friendship, they would not hear any proposals about it, 
till Pyrrhus should have laid down his arms, drawn his forces out 
of Italy, and returned to Epirus in the same ships in which be came. 

His affairs now requiring another battle, he assembled his army, 
and marched and attacked the Romans near Asculum. The ground 
was very rough and uneven, and marshy also towards the river, so 
that it was extremely inconvenient for the cavalry, and quite pre^ 
vented the elephants from acting with the infantry. Fcir this rea- 
son he had a great number of men killed and wounded, and might 
have been entirely defeated, had not night put an end to the battle. 
Next day, contriving, by an act of generalship, to engage upon 
even ground, where his elephants might come at the enemy, he 
seized in time the difficult post where they fought the day before. 
Then he planted a number of archers and slingers among his ele- 
phants, thickened his other rank?, and moved forward in good or- 

* TwQ hundred and serenty-eeven years before Christ. 
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der, though with great force and impetuosity, against the Romms. 
The Romans, who had not now the advantage of ground for at- 
tacking and retreating as they pleased, were obliged to fight upon 
the plain, man to man. They hastened to break the enemy's in- 
fantry, before the elephants came up, and made prodigious efforts 
with their swords against their pikes, not regardmg themselves or 
the wounds they received, butobly lookmg whe^e they might strike 
and slay. AAer a long dispute, however, the Romans were forced 
to give way, which they did first where Pyrrhus fought in person : 
for they could not resist the fury of his attack. Indeed, it was the 
force and weight of -the elephants which put them quite to the rout. 
iVhen they had all quitted the field, and Pyrrhus was .congratulated 
on the victory, he said, '* Such another victory, and we are un- 
done !" For he had lost great part of the forces which he had 
brought with him, and almost all his friends and officers. He had 
no othei*s to send for to supply their place, and he found hi^ con- 
federates here very cold and spiritless. Whereas the Romans filled 
up their legions with ease and despatch, from an inexhaustible 
fountain which they had at home ; and their defeats were so far 
from discouraging them, that indignation gave them fresh strength 
and ardour for the ^war. 

Amidst these difficulties, new hopes, as vain as the former, of- 
fered themselves to Pyrrhus, and enterprises which distracted him 
in the choice. On one side, ambassadors came frohi Sicily, who 
proposed to put Syracuse, Agrigentum, and the city of the Leon- 
tines into his hands, and desired him to drive the Carthaginians out 
of the island, and free it from tyrants ; and on the other side, news 
Was brought him from Greece, that Ptolemy Ceraunus was slain in 
battle by the Gauls, and that this would be a seasonable juncture 
for him to ofier himself to the Macedonians, who wanted a king.'** 
On this occasion he complained greatly of fortune, for oflering him 
two such glorious opportunities of action at once, and, afflicted to 
think that in embracing one, he must necessarily give up^he other, 
be was a long time perplexed and doubtful which to fix upon. At 
last the expedition to Sicily appearing to him the more important, 
by reason of its nearness to Africa, he determined to go thither, and 
immediately despatched Cineas before him, according to custom, 
to treat with the cities in his behalf. He placed, however, a strong 
garrison in Tarentum, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
people,' who insisted that he should either fulfil the purpose he 
came for, by staying to assist them effectually in the Roman war, 
or, if he would be gone, to leave their city as he found it. But he gave 
them a severe answer, ordered tKem to wait his time, and so set sail. 

t Ptolemy Ceraunus was slain three years before, during the consulate of Leevinus. 
After him the Macedonians had several kings in quick succession. All, therefore, 
that the letters could import, must be. that the Macedonians would prefer Pyrrhus to 
Aiiiigonus, who at present was in possession. 

20 , 
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When he arrived in Sicily, he found every thing disposed agtee* 
ably to his hopes. The cities readily put themselves in his hands: 
and wherever force was necessary, nothing at first made any con- 
siderable resistance to his arms. But with thirty thousand foot, 
two thousand five hundred horse, and two hundred sail of ships, he 
advanced against the Carthaginians, drove them before him, and 
ruined their province. Eryx was the strongest city in those parts, 
and the best provided with men for its defejice, yet he resolved to 
take it by storm. As soon as his aj'my was in readiness to give the 
assault, he armed himself at all points, and advancing towards the 
walls, made a vow to Hercules, of games and sacrifices in acknow. 
ledgment pf the victory, if in that ds^'s action he.should distinguish 
himself before the Greeks in Sicily, in a manner that l^ecame hia 
great descent and his fortune. Then he ordered the signal to be 
given by sound of trumpet ; and having driven the barbarians from 
the walls with his missive weapons, he planted the scaling ladders, 
and was himself the first that mounted. 

There he was attacked by a crowd of enemies, some of whom 
he drove back, others he pushed down fVom the wall on both sides; 
but the greatest part he slew with his sword, so that there was quite 
a rampart of dead bodies around him. In the mean time he him* 
self received not the least harm, butappeatred. to his enemies in the 
awful character of some superior being. When the city was taken, 
he offered a magnifficent sacrifice to Hercules, and exhibited a 
variety of shows and games. 

The Carthaginians were now inclined to peace, and offered him 
both money and ships, on condition that he granted them his friend- 
ship. But, having farther prpspects, he made. answer that there 
was only one way to peace and friendship, which was, for the Car- 
thaginians to evacuate Sicily, and make the Libyan sea the, boun- 
dary between them and the Greeks. Elated with prosperity and 
his present strength, he. thought of nothing but pursuing the hopes 
which first drew him into Sicily. 

His first object now was Africa. He had vessels enough for his 
purpose,. but he wanted mariners. And in the collecting of them, 
he was far from proceeding with lenity and moderation. Thi9 was 
not the conduct which he had observed at first ; for then he was 
gracious and affable to an extreme, placed an entire confidence in 
the people, and avoided giving them the least uneasiness. By these' 
means he had gained their hearts. But now turning from a popular 
prince into a tyrant, his austerity drew upon him the imputation 
both of ingratitude and perfidiousness. Necessity, however, obliged 
them to furnish him with what he demanded, though they were 
little disposed to it. But what chiefly alienated their affections, 
was his behaviour to Thonon and Sostratus, two persons of the 
greatest authority in Syracuse. These were the men who firs.t 
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invited him into Sicily, who upon his arrival immediately put their 
city in his hands, and who had been the principal instruments of 
the great things he had done in the island. Yet his suspicions 
would neither let him take them with him, nor leave them behind 
him. Sostratus took thcf alarm and fled Whereupon Thonon wad 
seized by Pyrrhus, who alleged that he was an accomplice with 
Sostratus, and put him to death. Then his affairs ran to ruin, not 
ipradually, and by little and little, but all at once ; and the violent 
hatred which the cities conceived for him, led some b( them to join 
the Carthaginians, and others the Mamertines. While he thus saw 
nothing around him but cabals, seditions, and insurrections, he 
received letters from the Saranites and Tarentines, who being quite 
diiven out of the field, and with difficulty defending themselves 
within their walls, begged his assistance. This afforded a hand, 
some pretence for his departure, without its being called a flight 
and an absolute giving up his. affairs in Sicily. But the truth was^ 
that no longer being able to hold the island, he quitted it like a 
shattered ship, and threw himself again into Italy. It is reported* 
that, as he sailed away, he looked back upon the isle, and said to 
those about him, '* What a field we leave the Carthaginians and 
Romans to exercise their arms in!" and his conjecture was soon 
afler verified. 

The barbarians rose -against him as he set sail; and bein^ 
attacked by the Carthaginians on his passage, he lost many of his 
ships — with the remainder he gained the Italian shore. The Ma« 
mertines, to the number of ten thousand, had got thither before 
him ; and, though they were afraid to come to a pitched battle, 
they attacked and harassed him in the difficult passes, and put his 
whole army in disorder. He lost two elephants, and a considerable 
part of his rear was cut in pieces. But he immediately pushed from 
the van to their assistance, and risked his person in the boldest 
planner, against men trained by long practice to war,, who fought 
with a spirit of resentment. In this dfspute he received a wound 
in the head, which forced him to retire a little, and animated the 
enemy still more. One of them, therefore, who was distinguished 
both by his size and arms, advanced before the lines, and with a 
loud voice called upon him to come forth if he was alive. Pyrrhusi 
incensed at this, returned with his guards, and, a visage, so fierce 
with anger, and so besmearied with blood, that it was dreadful to 
look ^Upon, made his way through his battalions notwithstanding 
their remonstrances. Thus rushing upon the barbarian, he pre- 
vented his blow, and gave him such a stroke on the head with hia 
sword, that he cleaved him quite down, and in one moment the 
parts fell asunder. This achievement stopped the course of the 
barbarians, who were struck with admiration and amazement at 
Pyrrhus, as at a superior beii^g. He made the rest of his march, 
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therefore, without disturbance, and arrived at Tarentum witb twenty 
thousand foot and three thousand horse. Then taking with hun the 
best troops that he found there, he advanced immediately against 
the Romans, who were encamped in the country of the Sampitefc 
The affairs of the Samnijtes were run to ruinjand their spmU 
sunk, because they had been beaten in several battles by the R4>- 
mans. There remained also in their hearts some resentment against 
Pyrrhus op account of his leaving them to go to Sicily, so that few 
of them repaired to his standard. The forces that he had, he 
divided into two bodies, one of which he detached into Lucania, td 
keep one of the consuls* employed, and hinder him from assisting 
his colleague ; with the other corps he marched in person against 
the other consul, Manius Curius, who. lay safely intrenched near 
the city of Beneventum, and declined fighting, as well in expecta. 
tion of the succours from Lucania, as on account of his being 
deterred from action by the augurs and sdoflisay^rs. 

Pyrrhus hastening to attack him before he could be joined by 
his colleague, took the choicest of his troops and the most warlike 
of his elephants, and pushed forward in the night to surprise his 
camp. But as he had a long circuit to take, and the roads were 
entangled with trees and bushes, his lights failed, and numbers of 
his men lost their way. At day-break he was discovei-ed by the 
enemy descending from the heights, which caused na small disorder 
in their camp. Manius, however, finding the sacrifices auspicious, 
and. the time pressing, issued out of his trenches, attacked the van- 
guard of the enemy, and put them to flight. This spread a con- 
sternation through their whole army, so that many of them were 
killed, and some of the elephants taken. On the other hand, the 
success led Manius to try a pitched battle. Engaging, therefore, 
in the open field, one of his wings defeated that of the enemy ; but 
the- other was borne down by the elephants, and driven back to the 
trenches.. In this exigency he called for those troops that were 
left to guard the camp, who were all fresh men and well armed. 
These, as they descended from their advantageous ^ situation; 
pierced the elephants with their javelins, and forced them to turn 
their backs ; and those creatures, rushing upon their 6wn battalions, 
threw them into the greatest confusion and disorder. This put the 
victory into the hands of the Romans, and empire together with the 
victory. For by the courage exerted, and the great actions per- 
ibrmed this day, they acquired a loftiness of sentiment, an enlarge- 
ment of power, with the reputation of being invincible, which soon 
gained them all Italy, and Sicily a little after. 

Thus Pyrrhus fell from his hopes of Italy and Sicily, after he had 
wasted six years in these expeditions. It is true, he was not 
successful; but amidst all his defeats he preserved his courage 
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unconquerable, and was reputed to excel, in military experience 
and personal prowess, all the princess of his time. But what he 
gained by his achievements, he lost by tain hopes : his desire of 
something absent, never suffered him effectually to persevere in a 
present pursuit. Hence it was that Antigonus compared him to a 
gamester, who makes many good throw^ at dice, but knows not how 
to make the best of his game. 

He returned to Epirus with eigjit thousand foot and five hundred 
horse ; but not having funds to maintain them, he sought for a war 
which might answer that end ; and being joined by a body of Gauls, 
he threw himself into Macedonia, where Antigonus the son of De- 
metrius reigned at that time. His design was only to pillage and 
carry off booty : but having taken many cities, and drawn over two 
thousand of Antigoiius's men, he enlarged his views, and marched 
against the king. Coming up with him in a narrow pass, he put 
his whole army in disorder. The Gauls, however, who composed 
Antigonus's rear, being a numerous body, made a gallant resistance. 
The dispute was sharp, but at last most of them were cut in pieces : 
and they^ who had the charge of the elephants, being surrounded, 
delivered up both themselves and the beasts. After so great an 
advantage, Pyrrhus following his fortune rather than any rational 
plan, pushed against the Macedonian phakrix, now struck with 
terror and confusion at their loss ; and perceiving that they refused 
to engage with him, he stretched out his hand to the commanders 
and other officers, at the same time calling them all by their names, 
by which means he drew over the enemies' infantry. Antigonus, 
therefore, was forced to fly : he persuaded, however, some of the 
maritime towns to remain under his government. 

About this time, Cleonymus the Spartan, came to entreat him 
that he would march to Lacedssmon, and he lent a willing ear to 
his request. Cleonymus was of the blood royal ; but being of a 
violent temper and inclined to arbitrary power, he was neither 
loved nor trusted by the Spartans, and Arcus was appointed to the 
throne. This was an old complaint which he had against the citi- 
zens in general. But to this we must add, that when advanced in 
years, he had married a young woman of great beauty, named 
Chelidonis, who was of the royal family, and daughter to Leoty- 
chides. Chehdonis entertaining a violent passion for Acrotatus, 
the son of Areus, who was both young and handsome, rendered the 
match not only uneasy but disgraceful to Cleonymus. These do- 
mestic misfortunes added to his public ones, provoked him to apply 
to Pyrrhus, who marched to Sparta with twenty-five thousand foot, 
two thousand horse, and twenty-four elephants. 

Cleonymus advised him to give the as3ault immediately upon 
bis arrival ; but Pyrrhus, fearing that his soldiers would plunder 
the city if they took it by night, put him off, and said they would 
62 20* 
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proceed to the assault the next day. For he knew there were but 
few men within the ,city, and those unprepared ; and that Areus 
the king was absent, being gone to Crete to succour the Grortyni- 
ans. The contemptible idea which Pyrrhus conceived of its weak- 
ness and want of men, was the principal thing that sayeid the city. 
For supposing that he should not find the least, resistance, he or- 
dered his tents to be pitched, and sat quietly down, while the friends 
of Cleonymus busied themselves in adorning and preparing his 
house, in expectation that Pyrrhus would sup with him there that 
evening. 

Night being come, the Lacedaemonians resolved to send off their 
women to Crete, but they strongly opposed it ; and Archidamia 
entering the senate with a sword in her hand, complained of the 
mean opinion they entertained of the women, if they imagined they 
would survive the destruction of Sparta. In the next place they 
determined to draw a trench parallel to the enemy's camp, and at 
each end of it to sink waggons into the ground as deep as the naves 
of the wheels, that so being firmly &xedy they might stop the 
course of the elephants. As soon as the work was begun, both 
matrons and maids came and joined them ; the fb^naer with their 
robes tucked up, and the latter in their under garments only, to 
assist the older sort of men. They advised those that were in- 
tended for the fight, to repose themselves, and in the mean time 
they undertook to finish a third part of the trench, which they ef- 
fected before morning. 

At day -break the enemy was in motion, whereupon the womea 
armed the youth with their own hands, and gave them the trench 
in charge, exhorting them to guard it well, and representing, " How 
delightful it would be to conquer in the view «of their country, or 
how glorious to expire in the arms of their mothers and their 
wives, when they had met their death as became Spartans." As 
for Chelidonis, she retired into her own apartment with a rope 
about her neck, determined to end her days by it, rather than fall 
into the hands 'of Cleonymus, if the city was taken. 

Pyrrhus now pressed forward with his infantry against the Spar- 
tans, who waited for him under a rampart of shields. But, beside 
that the ditch was scarcely passable, he found that there was no 
firm footing on the sides of it for his soldiers, because of the loose- 
ness of the fresh earth. His son Ptolemy, seeing this, fetched a 
compass about the trench with two thousand Gauls and a select 
body of Chaonians, and endeavoured to open a passage on the 
quarter of the waggons. But these were so deep fixed ;and close 
locked, that they not only obstructed their passage, but made it 
difiicult for the 'Spartans to come up and make a close defence. — 
The Gauls were now beginning to drag out the wheels and draw 
the waggons into the river, when young Acrotatus, perceiving the 
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danger, traversed the city with three hundred men, and by the ad- 
vantage of some hollow ways, surrounded Ptolemy, not being seen 
till he began the attack upon his re^r. Ptolemy was now forced 
to face about, and stand upon the defensive. In the cdnfusion 
many of his soldiers Vunning foul upon each other, either tumbled 
into the ditch, or^fell under the waggons. At last, after a long 
dispute and great effusion of blood, they were entirely routed. — 
The old men and the women saw this exploit of Acrotatus ; and 
as he returned through the city to his post, covered with blood, 
bold and elated with his victory, he appeared to the Spartan women 
taller and more graceful than ever, and they could not help envy- 
ing Chelidonis such a lover. 

Night parted the combatants ; and Pyrrhus, as he lay in his tent, 
had this dream — he thought he darted lightning upon Lacedasmon, 
which set all the city on fire, and that the sight filled him with joy. 
The transport awaking him, he ordered his ofiicers to put their 
nien under arms; and to some of his friends he related hi^ vision, 
from which he assured himself that he should take the city by 
storm* The thing was received with admiration and a general 
assent, but it did ndt please Lysimachus. He said, that as no foot - 
IS to tread on places that are struck by lightning, so the Deity by 
this might presignify to Pyrrhus, that the city should remain inac* 
cesidible to him. Pyrrhus Answered: ''These visions may serve 
as amusements for the vulgar, but there is not any thing more un- 
certain and obscure. While, theh, you have your weapons in ^^our 
hands, remember, my friends. 

The best of omens is the cause of Pyrrhus.*' 

So saying, he arose, and, as Soon as it was light, renewed the at- 
tack The Lacedaemonians stood upon their defence with an 
alacrity and spirit above their strength ; and the women attended, 
supplying them with arms, giving bread and drink to such as 
wanted it, and taking care of the wounded. The Macedonians 
then attempted. to fill up the ditch, bringing great quantities of ma- 
terials, and throwing them upon the arms and bodies of the dead. 
The Lacedaemonians on their part redoubled their efforts against 
them. But, all on a sudden, Pyrrhus appeared on the side of the 
trench where the waggons had been planted to stop the passage, 
advancing at full speed towards the city. The soldiers who had 
the charge of that post cried out, and the women fled with loud 
shrieks and wailings. In the mean time Pyrrhus was pushing on, 
and overthrowing all that opposed him ; but his horse received a 
v/ound in the belly from a Cretan arrow, ran away, and threw him 
upon steep and slippery ground., As his friends pressed towards 
him in great coiifusion, the Spartans came boldly up, and making 
good use of their arrows, drove theni all back. Hereupon Pyrrhus 
put an entire stop to the action, thinking the Spartans would a^ale 
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their vigour, now they were almost all wounded, and sucn great 
numbers killed. Just as the hopes of the Spartans were begin- 
ning to expire, Aminius the Phocean, one of Antigonus's officers, 
came to their relief from Corinth with an army of strapgers; and 
they had no sooner entered the town, but Arcus their king arrived 
from Crete with two thousand men more. The women now re- 
tired immediately to their houses ; thinking it needless to concern 
themselves any farther in the war ; the ofd men too, who, not- 
withstanding their age, had been forced to bear arms, were dis- 
missed, apd the new supplies put in their place. 

These two reinforcements to Sparta served only to animate the 
courage of Pyrrhus, and make him more ambitious to take the town. 
Finding, however, that he could elSect nothing, after a series of 
losses and ill success, he quitted the siege, and began to collect 
booty from the country, intending to pass the winter there. But 
fate is unavoidable. There happened at that time a strong conten- 
tion at Argos between the .parties of Aristeas and Aristippus ; and 
as Aristippus appeared to have a connexion with Jlntigonus, Aris- 
teas, to prevent him, called in Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, whose hopes 
grew as fast as they were cut off, who, if he met with success, only 
considered it as a step to greater things ; and if with disappoint- 
ment, endeavoured to compensate it by some new advantage, would 
neither let his victories nor losses put a period to his disturbing 
both the world and himself. He began his march therefore imme* 
diately for Argos. Areus, by frequent ambushes, and by possess- 
ing himself of the difficult passes, cut off many of the Gauls and 
Molossians who brought up his rear. In the sacrifice which Pyrr- 
hus had offered, the liver was found without a head, and the diviner 
had thence forewarned him, that he was in danger of losing some 
person that was dear to him ; but in the hurry and disorder of this 
unexpected attack, he forgot the menace from the victim, and or- 
dered his son Ptolemy with some of his guards to the assistance of 
the rear, whilst he himself pushed on, and disengaged his main 
body from those dangerous passages. In the mean time Ptolemy 
met with a very warm reception : for he was engaged by a select 
party of Lacedaemonians, under the command of Evalcus. In the 
heat of action, a Cretan of Aptera, named Orcesus, a man of re- 
markable strength and swiftness, came up with the young prince, 
as he was fighting with great gallantry, and with a blow on the side, 
laid him dead upon the spot. As soon as he fell, his party turned 
their backs andifled. The Lacedaemonians pursued them, and m 
the ardour of victory, insensibly advancing into the open plain, got 
at a great distance from their mfantry. Pyrrhus, who by this time 
had heard of the death of his son, and was greatly afflicted at it, 
drew out his Molossian horse, and charging at the head of them^ 
satiated himself with the blood of the Lacedaemonians. 
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Pyrrhus having thus sacrificed to the manes of his son» found 
that he had vented much of his grief in the fury of his combat, and 
inarched more composed to Argos. Finding thikt Antigonus kept 
the higl^ grounds adjoming to the plain, he encamped near the town 
of Nauplia. Next day he sent a herald to Antigonus, With a chaK 
leftage in abusive terms to come down into the field, and fight with 
him for the kingdom. Antigonus said, ^' Time is the weapon that 
I use, as much as the sword ; and if Pyrrhus is weary of his life, 
there are many ways to end it." To both the kmgs there came am- 
bassadors from Argos, entreating them to retire, and so Iprevent 
that city from being subjected to either, which had a friendship for 
them both. Antigonus agreed to'^the overture, and sent his son to 
the ArgivQS as a hostage. Pyrrhus at the same time promised to 
retire, but, sending no hostage, he was much suspected. 

la the dead of night Pyrrhus approached the walls, and finding 
one of the gates opened to him by Aristeas, he was not discovered 
till his Gauls had entered and seized the market-place. But the 
gate not being high enough to receive the elephants, they were 
forced to take ofiT their towers ; and having afterwards put them on 
again in the dark, it could not be done without noise and loss of 
tiihe, by which they were discovered. The Argivesr ran into the 
citadel called Asjpisy* and other places of defence, and sent to call 
in Antigonus. But he only advanced towards the walls, to watch 
his opportunity, and contented himself with sending in some of his 
principal officers and his son with considerable succours. 

At the same time Areus arrived in the town with a thousand Cre. 
tans and the most active of his Spartans. All these troops being 
joined, fell at once upon the Gauls, and put them in great disorder. 
Pyrrhus entered at a place called CylarabiSy with great noise and 
loud shouts, which were echoed by the Gu uls ; but he thought their 
shouts were neither full nor bold, but rather expressive of terror 
and distress. He therefore advanced in great haste, pushing for- 
ward his cavalry, though they marched in danger from drains and 
sewers, of which the city was full. Besides, in this nocturnal com* 
bat, it was impossible either to see what was done, or to hear the 
orders that were given. The soldiers were scattered about, and 
lost their way among the narrow streets ; nor could the officers 
rally them in that darkness, amidst such a variety of noises, and 

* There was an annual feast at Argos, in honour of Juno, called Junonia, and also 
JFAeaUmMa, from the hecatomb of oxen then offered. Among other ^ames, this prize 
was proposed for the youth. In a place of considerable strength above the theatre, a 
brazen buckler was nailed to the waH. and they were to try their strength in plucking 
it off. The victor was crowned with a myrtle garland, and had the buckler [in Greek 
A$pis] for his pains. Hence the name of the fort Not onlv the vonth of Argos, tun 
<iirangers, were admitted to the contest, as appears from Pindar, for, speaking of Dia- 
goras of Rhodes, he says, — 

The Arrive buckler knew him. (Hymp Ode 7. 
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in such strait passages ; so that both sides continued without do* 
ing any thing, ftnd waited for day.light. 

At the first dawn Pyrrhus was concerned to see the Aspis full of 
armed men ; but his concern was changed into consternation, when 
among the many figures in the market-place he beheld a wolf and 
a bull in brass represented in the act of fighting. For he recoU 
lected an oracle which had foretold, '* That it was his destiny to 
die when he should see a wolf eneountering a bull." 

Pyrrhus quite dispirited at the sight, and perceiving at the same 
time that nothing succeeded according to his hopes, thought it best 
to retreat. Fearing that the gate» were too narrow, he sent orders 
to his son Helenus, who was left with the main body without the 
town, to demolish part of the wall and assist the retreat, if the ene- 
my tried to obstruct it. But the person whom be sent, mistaking 
the order in the hurry and tumult, and delivering it quite in & con- 
trary sense, the young prince entered the gates with the rest of the 
elephants and the best of his troops, and marched to assist his fa- 
ther. Pyrrhus was now retiring ; and while the market-place af- 
forded room both to retreat and fight, he often faced about and re- 
pulsed the assailants. But when from that broad place he came to 
crowd into the narrow street leading to the gate, he fell in with 
those who were advancing to his assistance. It was in vain to call 
out to them to fall back. Few could hear him ; and such as did 
near, ano were most disposed to obey iiis orders, ivere pushed back 
by those who came pouring in behind. Besides, the largest of the 
elephants was fallen in the gate-way on his side, and lying there 
and braying in a horrible manner, he stopped those who would have 
got out. And among the elephants already in the town, one naoKd 
Nicon, striving to take up his master who was fallen off wounded, 
rushed against the party that was retreating, and overturned both 
friends and enemies promiscuously, till he found the body. Then 
he took it up with his trunk, and carrying it on his two teeth re- 
turned in great fury, and trod down all before him. When they 
were thus pressed and crowded together, not a man could do any 
thing singly, but the whole multitude, like one close compacted 
body, rolled this way and that altogether. They exchanged but 
few blows with the enemy, either in front or rear, and the greatest 
harm they did was to themselves. 

Pyrrhus, seeing the tempest rolling about him, took oft* the plume 
with which his helmet was distinguished, and gave it to one of his 
friends. Then trusting to the goodness of his horse, he rode in 
amongst the enemy who were harrassing his rear, and it happened 
that he was wounded through the brea$t-plate with a javelin. The 
wound was rather slight than dangerous, but he turned against the 
man that gave it, who was an Argive of no note, the son of a poor 
oW woman. This woman, among others, looking upon the fight 



from the roef of a house, beheld her son thus engaged. Seized 
with terror at the sight, she took ap a large tile with both hands, 
and threw it at Pyrrhus. Ilie tile fell upon his head, and notwith- 
standing his helmet, crushed the lower vertebriB of his neck. Dark- 
ness in a moment covered his eyes, his hands let go the reins, and 
he fell from his horse by the tomb of Lic3^mnius. The crowd that 
was about him did not know him, but one Zopyrus who served un- 
der Antigonus and two or three others, coming up, knew him, and 
dragged him into a porch that was at hand, just as he was begin- . 
ning to recover from the blow. Zopyrus had drawn his lUyrian 
blade to cut off his head, when Pyrrhus opened his eyes, and gave 
him so fierce a look, that he was struck with terror : his hands trem- 
bled, and between his desire io give the stroke, and the confusion 
he was in, he missed his neck, but wounded him in the mouth and 
chin, so that it was a long time before he could separate the head 
from the body. 

By this time his death was generally known, and Alcyoneus, the 
son of Antigonus, came hastily up, and asked for the head, as if he 
wanted only to look at it. But as soon as he had got it, he rode off 
with it to his father, and cast it at his feet, as he was sitting with his 
friends. Antigonus, looking upop the head, and knowing it, thrust 
his son from hiin : and struck him with his staff, calling him an im- 
pious and barbarous wretch. Then putting bii| robe before his eyes, 
he wept in remembrance of the fate of his grandfather Antigonus,* 
and that of his father Demetrius, two instances in his own house of 
the mutability of fortune. As for the head and body of Pyrrhus, 
he ordered them to be laid in magnificent attire on the funeral pile 
and burnt. After this, Alcyoneus having met with Helenus in |(reat 
distress and a mean garb, addressed him in a courteous mannei; 
and conducted him to his father, who thus expressed himself on 
this occasion : — " In this, my son, you have acted much better than 
before ; but still you are deficient : for you should have taken off 
that mean habit, which is a greater disgrace to us who are victo- 
rious, that it is to be vanquished." 

Then he paid his respects to Helenus in a very obliging manner, 
and sent him to Epirus with a proper equipage. He gave also the 
same kind of reception to the friends of Pyrrhus, afler he had made 
himself master of his whole camp and army. 

* A.ntigoous the First was killed at the battle of Ipsus, and Demetrius the First loog 
kept 8 prisoner by his son-intlaw Seleaeira. 
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FUmrished 818 years before Christ. 

•n 

DURIS the historian writes, that Eumenes the Cardian was tb9 
son of a waggoner in the Chersonesus, and yet that he had a liboi* 
ral education both as to Teaming and the exercises then in vogue.* 
He says that while he was but a lad, Philip happening to be in Car- 
dia, went to ispend an hour of leisure in seeing how the young men 
acquitted themselves in the pancr{Ui€n,1[ and the boys wrestling. 
Amobg these Eumenes succeeded so well, and shewed so mucti 
activity and address, that Philip was pleased with him, and took 
him into his train. But others assert, with a greater appearance 
of probability, that Philip preferred him on account of the ties of 
friendship and hospitality there were between him and the father of 
Eumenes* 

After tne death of Philip, he maintained the reputation of being 
equal to any of Alexander's officers in capacity, and in the honour 
with which he discharged his commissions ; and though he had 
only the title of principal secretary, he was looked upon in as 
honourable a light as the king's most intimate friends and counsel* 
lors, insomuch that he had the sole direction of an Indian expieditioDi 
and upon the death of Hephaestion, when Perdiccas had the post of 
that favourite, he succeeded Perdiccas. Therefore, when Neop* 
tolemus, who had been the principal armour-bearer, took upon him 
to say, afler the death of Alexander, '< That he had borne the shield 
and spear of the monarch, and that Eumenes had only followed 
with his escritoir," the Macedonians only laughed at his vanity, 
knowing that, besides other marks of honour, Alexander had thought 
Eumenes not unworthy his alliance. 

Upon the death of Alexander a great quarrel broke out between 
the phalanx and the late king's friends and generals. Eumenes, in 
his heart sided with the phaianx, but in appearance. Stood neute^i 
as a person perfectly indifferent, saying, it did not become him, 
as a stranger, to interfere in the disputes of the Macedonians ; and 
when the other great officers retired from Babylon, he staid there, 
endeavouring to appease that body of infantry, and to dispose them 
to a reconciliation. 

Afler these troubles were past and the generals met to consult 
about the dividing the provinces and armies among them, the coun- 

* Tbere were public schools, where children of all cooditions were taught, without 
distinction. « 

t The paneration was a composition of wrestling and bosing. 
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tries assigned Eumenes^ were Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, and 
the coast of the sea of Pontus, as far as Trapezus. These countries 
were not then subject to the Macedonians, for Ariarathes was king 
of them ; but Leonatus and Antigonus were to go wkh a great army, 
and put Eumenes in possession. Antigonus, now elated with power, 
and despising all the world, gave no attention to (he letters of Per- 
diccas. But Leonatus marched down from the upper provinces in 
Phrygia, and promised to undertake the expedition for Eumenes. ' 
Immediately after this, Hecatseus, a petty tyrant in Cardia, applied 
to Leonatus, and desired him rather to go to the relief of Antipatei 
and the Macedonians, who* were besieged in Lamia. Xeonatus 
being inclined to go, called Eumenes,, and attempted to Reconcile 
him to HecatsBus. They had long had suspicions of each other on 
account of a family difference in point of politics, in consequence of 
which Eumenes had accused Hecatseus of setting himself up tyrant 
in Cardia, and had entreated Alexander to restore that people to their 
liberty. He now desired to be excused taking a share in the Gre- 
cian expedition, alleging, he was afraid Anti pater, who had long 
hated him, to gratify himself as well as Hecatseus, would make 
some attempt upon his life. Upon which Leonatus, placing an 
entire confidence in hiih, opened to him ^1 his heart. He told him 
the assisting Antipater was nothing but a pretext, and that he 
designed,, as soon as he landed in Greece, to assert his claim to 
Macedonia. At the same time he showed him letters from Cleo- 
patra,* in which she invited him to Pella, and promised to give him 
her hand. 

Whether Eumenes was really afraid of Antipater, or whether 
he despaired of any service from Leonatus, who was extremely 
obstinate in his temper, and followed every impulse of a precipitate 
ambition, he withdrew from him in the night with all his equipage, 
which consisted of three hundred horse, two hundred of his domes- 
tics, well armed, and all his treasure, amounting to five thousand 
talents. With this he fled to Perdiccas ; and as he acquainted that 
general with the secret designs of Leonatus, he was immediately 
taken into a high degree of favour, and admitted to a share in his 
councils. In a little, rime, too, Perdiccas in person conducted hini 
into Cappadocia, with a great army, took Ariarathes prisoner, sub- 
dued all the country, and established Eumenes in that government ; 
in consequence of which, Eumenes put the cities under the direc- 
tion of his friends, placed guards and garrisons, with proper ofHcers 
at their heads^ and appointed judges and superintendents of the 
revenue ; Perdiccas leaving the entire disposition of those things 
to him. After this, he departed with Perdiccas, choosing to give 
him that testimony of respect, and not thinking it consistent with 
his interest to be absent from his court. But Perdiccas, satisfied 

* The sister of Alexander. 

b2 21 
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that be could himself execute the designs he was meditating, 
and perceiviDg that those provinces he had left behind required an 
able and faitbml guardian, sent back Eumenes when he had readied 
Cilicia. The pretence was, that he might attend to the concerns 
of his own government ; but the real intention, that he should secure 
the adjoining province of Armenia, which was disturbed by the 
practices of Neoptolemus. 

Neoptolemus was a man of sanguine pursuits and unbounded 
vanity. Eumenes, however, endeavoured to keep him to his du^, 
by soothing applications ; and as he saw the Macedonian infantry 
were become extremely insolent and audacious, he applied himself 
to raising a body of cavalry, which might be a counterpoise againsi 
them. For this purpose he remitted tbe taxes, and gave other im 
raunities to those of his province who were good horsemen. - ^ 

About this time, Craterus and Antipater, having reduced Greece* 
passed into Asia to overthrow the power of Perdiccas, and uews 
was brought that their first intention was to enter Cappadocia. 
Perdiccas himself was engaged in war v^ith Ptolemy : he, therefore, 
appointed Eumenes commander in chief of the forces in Armenia 
and Cappadocia, and wrote to Alcetas and Neoptolemus to obey 
the orders of that general, whom he had invested with discretionary 
powers. Alcetas refused to submit to that injunction, alleging that 
the Macedonians would be ashamed to fight Antipater ; and, as for 
Craterus, their affection to him was such, that they would receive 
him with open arms. On the other hand, it was visible that Neop- 
tolemus was forming some treacherous scheme against Eumenes ; 
for, when called upon, he refused to join him, and, instead of that, 
prepared to give him battle* 

This was the first ocqasion on which Eumenes reaped the fruits 
of his foresight and timely preparations ; for, though his infantry 
were beaten, with his cavalry he put Neoptolemus to flight, and 
took his baggage ; and while the phalanx were dispersed upon the 
pursuit, he fell upon him in such good order with his horse, that 
they were forced to lay down their arms, and take an oath to serve 
him. Neoptolemus collected some of the fugitives, and retired with 
them to Craterus and Antipater. They had already sent ambassa* 
dors to Eumenes, to desire him to adopt their interests, in reward 
of which they would confirm to him the provinces he had, and give 
him others, with an additional number of troops ; in which case he 
would find Antipater a friend instead of an enemy, and continue in 
friendship with Craterus, instead of turning his arms against him. 

Eumenes made answer to these proposals — '* That having long 
been on a footing of enmity with Antipater, he did nqt choose to be 
his friend at a time when he saw him treating his friends as so 
many enemies. As for Craterus, he was ready to reconcile him 
to Perdiccasj and to compromise matters between them upon just 
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and reasonable terms. But if he should begin hostilities, he would 
support his injured friend while he had an hour to Uve, and rather 
cacrifice life itself than his honour." 

When this answer was reported to Antipater and Craterus, they 
tCK>k some time to deliberate upon the measures they should pur- 
eue» Meanwhile Neoptomelus arriving, gave them an account of 
the battle he had lost, and requested assistance of them both, but 
particularly of Craterus. He said — ** The Macedonians had so ex. 
traordinary an attachment to him, that if they saw but his hat, or 
heard but one accent of his tongue, they would immediately run to 
him with their awords in their hands." Indeed, the reputation of 
Cratenia was very great among them, and, after the death of Alex, 
ander, most of them wished to be under his command. They re- 
membered the risks be had run of embroiling himself with Alexan. 
der for their sakes : how he had combated the inclination for Per- 
sian fashions which insensibly greiv upon him, and supported tho 
customs of his country against the insults of barbaric pomp and 
luxury. 

Craterus now sent Antipater into Cilicia, and taking a consider- 
able part of the forced himself, marched along with Neoptolemus 
against Eumenes. If Eumenes foresaw his coming and was pre- 
pared for it, we may impute it to the vigilance necessary in a ge* 
neral. But when, beside^ his concealing from the enemy what 
they ought not to discover, he brought his own troops to action, 
without knowing who was their adversary, and made them serve 
against Craterus, without finding out that he was the officer they 
had to contend with ; in this we see characteristical proofs of su- 
perior genius. For he propagated a report, that Neoptolemus, as. 
sisted by Pigris, was advancmg agam with some Cappadocian and 
Paphlagonian horse. 

When he came to give battle, he would not set any Macedonians 
to engage Craterus, but appointed to that charge two bodies of fo- 
reign horse, commanded by Phamabazus, the son of Artabazus, and 
Phoenix of Tenedos. They had orders to advance on the first sight 
of the enemy, and come to close fighting without giving them time 
to retire ^ and if they attempted to speak or send any herald, they 
were not to regard it. For he had strong apprehensions that the 
Macedonians would go over to Craterus if they happened to know 
him. 

Eumenes himself, with a troop of three hundred select horse, 
posted himself in the right wing, where he should have to act 
against Neoptolemus. When they had parsed a little hill that se- 
parated the two armies, and came in view, they charged with such 
impetuosity, that Craterus was extremely surprised, and expressed 
hid resentment in strong terms against Neoptolemus, who, he 
thought, had deceived him with a pretence that the Macedonians 
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would change sides. However, he e^thort^d his officers to behave 
like brave men, and stood forward to the encounter. In the first 
shock, which was very violent, the spears were soon broke, and 
they were then to decide the dispute with the sword. 

The behaviour of Craterus did no dishonour to Alexander. He 
killed numbers with his own hand, and overthrew many others who 
assailed him in front. But at last he received a side blow from a 
Thracian, which brought him to the ground. Many passed over 
him without knowing him ; but Georgias, one of Eumenes's offi- 
cers, took notice of him, and being well acquainted with his per* 
son, leaped from his horse, and guarded the body. It was then, 
however, too late ; he was at the last extremity, and in the ago- 
nies of death. 

In the mean time, Neoptolemus engaged Eumenes : The most 
violent hatred had long subsisted between them, and this day ad- 
ded stings t,o it. They knew not one another in the two first en- 
counters, but in the third, they did ; and then they rushed forward 
impetuously with swords drawn and loud shouts. The shock their 
horses met with was so violent, that it resembled that of two gal- 
lies. The fierce antagonists quitted the bridles, and laid hold on 
each other ; each endeavouring to tear off the helmet or the breast- 
plate of his enemy. While their hands were thus engaged, their 
horses went from under them, and as they fell to the ground with- 
out Quitting their hold, they wrestled for the advantage. Neopto- 
lemus was beginning to rise first, when Eumenes wounded him in 
the ham, and by that means got upon his feOt before him. Neop- 
tolemus being wounded in one knee, supported himself upon the 
other, and fought with great courage underneath, but was not able to 
reach his adversary a mortal blow. At last receiving a wound in 
the neck, he grew faint, and stretched himself upon the ground. Eu- 
menes, with all the eagerness of inveterate hatred, hastening to 
strip him of his arms, and loading him with reproaches, did not ob- 
serve that his sword was still in his hand ; so that Neoptolemus 
wounded him under the cuirass, where it touches upon the groin. 
However, as the stroke was but feeble, the apprehensions it gave 
him were greater than the real hurt. 

When he had despoiled his adversary, weak as he was with the 
wounds he had received in his legd and arpis, he mounted his horse 
and made up to his left wing. There, being informed of the fate 
of Craterus, ho hastened to him, and finding his breath and his 
senses not quite gone, he alighted from his horse, wept over him, 
and gave him his hand. One w,hile he vented his execrations upon 
Neoptolemus, and another while lamented his own ill fortune, and 
the cruel necessity he was under of coming to extremities with his 
most intimate friend, and either giving or receiving the fatal blow. 

Eumenes won this battle about ten days after the former ; and it 



mised him to a high rank of honour, because it brought him the 
palm both of capacity and courage, but at the same time it exposed 
him to the envy and hatred both of his allies and his enemies. It 
seemed hard to them, that a stranger, a foreign adventurer, should 
have destroyed one of the greatest and most illustrious of the Ma- 
cedonians, with the arms of those very Macedonians. Had the 
news of the death of Craterus been brought sooner to Perdiccas, 
none but he would have swayed the Macedonian sceptre ; but he 
was slain in a mutiny in Egypt, two days before the news arrived. 
The Macedonians were so much exasperated against Eumenes 
upon the late event, that they immediately decreed his death.. An. 
tigonus and Antipater were to take the direction of the war which 
was to cany that decree into execution. Meantime Eumenes went 
to the king's horses which were pasturing upon Mount Ida, and 
took such as he had^occasion for, but gave the keepers a discharge 
for them. When Antipater was apprised of it, he laughed, and 
said-*-" He could not enough fulmire the caution of Eumenes, who 
must certainly expect to see the account of the king's goods and 
chattels slated either on one side or other. 

Eumenes intended to give battle upon the plains of Lydia, near 
Sardis, both because he was strong in cavalry, and because he was 
ambitious to show Cleopatra what a respectable force he had : 
however, at the request of that princess, who was afraid to give 
Antipater any cause of complaint, he marched to Upper Phrygia, 
and wintered in Celflsna. There Alcetas, Polemon, and Docimus, 
. contended with him for the command ; upon which he said — " This 
makes good the observation, every one thinks of advancing him- 
self, but no one thinks of the danger that may accrue to the public 
weal." 

He had promised to pay his army within three days, and ai he 
had not money to do it, he sold them all the farms and castles in 
the country, together with the people and cattle that were upon 
them. Every captain of a Macedonian company, or officer who 
had a command in the foreign troops, received battering engines 
from Eumenes ; and when he had taken the castle, he divided the 
spoil among his company, according to the arrears due to each 
particular man. This restored him the affection of the soldiers, 
inaomuch that when papers were found in his camp, dispersed by 
the enemy, in which their generals promised a hundred talents and 
great honours to the man who should kill Eumenes, the Macedo- 
nians were highly incensed, and gave orders that from that time he 
should have a body-ffuard of a thousand officer-like men always 
about him, who should keep watch by tums^ and be in waiting day 
and night. 

Prosperity gives some appearance of higher sentiments even to 
persons of mean spirit, and wo see something of grandeur and im- 
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portance aboiK them in the elevatiof» where Fortune has placed 
them. But he who is inspired hy real fortitude and magnanimity^ 
will show it most by the dignity of his* behaviour under losses, and 
in the most adverse fortune. So did Eiimenes. Having been de- 
feated by Antigonus, and in the territory of the Orcynians m Cap- 
padocia, through the treachery of one of his officers, though he was 
forced to fly himself, he did not suffer the traitor to escape to the 
enemy, but iianged him upen >he spot. In his flight be took a diN 
ferent way from the pursuers, and privately turned round in such 
a manner as to regain the field of battle. There he encamped, in 
order to bury the dead ; whom he collected, and burnt with the 
door.posts of the neighbouring villages. The bodies of the officers 
and common soldiers were burnt upon separate piles, af d when he 
had raised great monuments of earth over them, he dectmped. So 
that Antigonus coming that way afterwards, was astonished at his 
firmness and intrepidity. 

Another time he tell in with the baggage of Antigonus, and could 
easily have taken it, together with many persons of free condition, 
a great number of slaves, and all the wealth which had been amas- 
sed in so many wars, and the plunder of so many countries. But 
he was afraid that his men, when possessed of such ricbes, would 
think themselves too heavy for flight, and be too effeminate to bear 
the hardship of long wandering frcmi place to place ; and yet time, 
he knew, was his principal resource for getting clear of Antigonus. 
On the other hand, he was sensible it would be extremely difficul. 
to keep the Macedonians from flying upon the spoil, when it was 
so much within reach : he therefore ordered them to refresh them- 
selves, and feed their horses, before they attacked the enemy. In 
the mean time he privately sent a messenger to Menander, who es. 
corted the baggage, to acquaint him, " TTiat Eumenes, in consi- 
deration of the friendship which had subsisted between them, ad- 
vised him to [Provide for his safety, and to retire as fast as possible 
from the plain, where he might easily be surrounded, to the foot of 
the neighbouring mountain, where the cavalry could not act, nor 
any troops fall upon his rear." 

Menander soon perceived his danger, and retired. After which, 
Eumenes sent out his scouts in the presence of all the soldiers, 
and commanded the latter to arm and bridle their horses, in order 
for the attack. The scouts brought back an account that Menan* 
der had gained a ^tuation where he could not be taken : hereupon 
Eumenes pretended great concern, and drew off his forces. We 
are told, that upon the report Menander made of this affair to An- 
tigonus, the Macedonians launched out in the praises of Eumenes, 
and began to regard him with an eye of kindness, for acting so ge- 
nerous a part, when it was in his power to enslave their children 
and dishonour their wives. The answer Antigonus gave them was. 
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this—-" Think not, my good friends, it was for your sake he let 
them go ; it was for his own. He did oot choose to have so many 
shackles upon him, when he designed to fly/' 

After this, £um6nes, being forced to wander from place to place, 
spoke to many of his soldiers to leave him ; either out of care for 
their safety, or because he did not choose to have a body of men 
after him, who were but too few to stand a battle, and too many to 
Hy in privacy ; and when he retired to the castle of Nora,^ on the 
confines of Lycaonia and Cappadocia, with only five hundred horse, 
and two hundred foot, there again he gave all such of his friends 
free leave to depart, as did not like the inconveniences of the place, 
and the meanness of diet,f and dismissed them with great marks 
of kindness. 

In a little time Antigonus came up, and, before he formed the 
siege, invited him to a conference. Eumenes answered, '* Antigo- 
BUS had many friends and generals to take his place, in case of ac- 
cidents to himself; but the troops he had the care of, had none to 
command or protect them after him." He therefore insisted that 
Antigonus should send hostages, if he wished to treat with him in 
person: and when Antigonus wanted him to make his application 
CO him first, he said, ** While I am master of my sword, I shall never 
think any man greater than myself." At last. Antigonus sent his 
nephew Ptolemy into the fort as a hostage, and then Eumenes came 
out to him. They embraced with great tokens of cordiality, hav- 
ing formerly been intimate friends and companions. 

In the conference, which lasted a considerable time, Eumenes 
made no mention of security for his own life, or of an amnesty for 
what was past. Instead of that, he insisted on having the gov- 
ernment of his provinces confirmed to him, and considerable re« 
wards for his services ; insomuch that all who attended on the oc- 
casion, admired his firmness, and were astonished at his greatness 
of mind. 

During the interview, numbers of the Macedonians ran to see 
Eumenes ; for, after the dpath of Craterus, no man was so much 
talked of in the army But Antigonus, fearing they should 
offer him some violence, called to them at a distance ; and, on 
their still crowding in, ordered them to be driven oft* with stones. 
At last he took him in his arms, and keeping off the multitude 
with his guards, with some difficiHty got him safe again into the 
castle. 

As the treaty ended in nothing, Antigonus drew a line of circum- 
vallation round the place, and having left a sufficient number of 
troops to, carry on the siege, he retired. The fort was abundantly 
si^plied wuh com, water and salt, but in want of every thing else 

* It w§» onlv two buodred and ftft^ psi^ in circumiereiice. 
■f A. b«)dred left him upon tbii ofier. 
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requiaite for the table. Yet with this mean provision, Eumeoe^/ 
foraiahed oat a cheertal entertainmeDt for hia friends, whom he 
invited io their tama ; for he took care to aeaaon his provisions 
with agreeable diacourse and the utmost cordiality: his appear- 
ance was, indeed, very engaging : his countenance had nothing of 
a iefoeioua or war- worn turn, but was smooth and elegant— -and the 
the proportion of hia limbs waa so excellent, that they might 
aeem to have come from the chissel of the statuary. And though 
he waa not very eloquent, he had a aoft and persuasive way of 
speaking. 

He oGMrved, that the greatest inconvenience to the garrison was 
the narrowneaa of the space in which they were confined, enclosed 
as it waa with amall houaes, and the whole of it not more than two fur- 
longs in circuit : so that they were (breed to take their food without 
exercise, and their horaes to do the same. To remove the languor 
which is the consequence of that want, aa well as to prepare him 
for flight, if occasion should offer, he assigned a room fourteen 
cubits long, the largest in the fort, for the men to walk in, and gave 
them ordera graduidly to mend their pace. As for the horses, he 
tied them to the roof of the stable with atrong halters ; then he 
raised their heads and fore parta by a pulley, till they could scarce 
touch the ground with their fore feet, but at the same time, they 
stood firm upon their hind feet« In this posture the groomd plied 
them with the whip and the voice, and the horses, thus irritated, 
bounded furiously on their hind feet, or strained to set their fore 
feet on the ground, by which efforts their whole body was exerci- 
sed, till they were out of breath and in a foam. After this exercise 
they had their barley given them boiled, that they might sooner 
despatch and better digest it. 

As the siege was drawn out to a considerable length, Antigonus 
received information of the death of Antipater in Macedonia, and of 
the troubles that prevailed there through the animosities between 
CsMander and Polyperchon. He now bade adieu to all inferior 
prospects, and grasped the whole empire in his schemes, in conse- 
quence of which he wished to make Eumenes his friend, and bnng 
him to co-operate in the execution of his plan. For this purpose, 
he sent to him Hieronymus,* with proposals for peace, on condi- 
tion he took the oath that was offered to him. Eumenes made a 
correction in the oath, and lefl it to the Macedonians before the 
place, to judge which was the most reasonable. Indeed, Antigonus, 
to save appearances, had slightly mentioned the royal family in the 
beginning, and all the rest ran in his own name. Eumenes, there, 
fore, put Oljjrmpias and the princes of the blood first ; •nd he pro- 

* Hieronymut was of Cardia, and therefore a countryman of Eumenes. He wrote 
Om history of those princes who divided Altiander's^dominions among them, and of 

their succenors. 
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posed to engage hinoself by oath of fealtv not to Antigonus only, 
but to Olympias, and the princes her ehiiaren. This appearing to 
the Macedonians much more coniiistent with justice than the other, 
they permitted Eumenes to take.it, and then raised ihe siege. 
They likewise sei^t this oath to Anagonus, requiring him to take it 
on the other part. 

Meantime Eumenes restored to tjie Qappadocians all the hosta- 
ges he had in iNora,«nd in return they furnished him with horses, 
beasts of burden, and tents. He also collected ^reat part of his sol. 
dters. who had dispersed* themselves after his defeat, and were 
stratfghng about the country. By this nieans he assembled near a 
thousand horse,"" with which he marched off as Ths* as ppssibie, 
rightly judging hn had much to fear from Antigonus. ^For that gen- 
eral not only ordered him to be besieged agdiii, and i^hut up 
within a circular wall, but, in his ie*ters, expressed great re- 
sentment against ttie Macedonians lor admitting th^ correction of 
the oath. 

While Eumeaes^was flying from place to place, he received 
letters from Macedonia, in which the people declared their appre- 
heiisions of the growing, power of' Antigonus ; and others from 
Oiympias, wherein she invited hirh (o come and take upon him the 
tuition and care of Alexander's son, whose life she conceived tobe 
in danger. At the «ame tiiAe, Polyperchon and i^ing Philip sent him 
ordei« to carry on the war against Antigonus with the forces in 
Cappadocia. They etnoowered him also to take five hundred 
talents out of the royal treasure at Quinda for the re-establishment 
of his ciwn afllkirs, and as much as he should judge necessary for 
the purposes of the war. Antigenes andTeutamus, too, who com- 
manded,the ArgyraspideSi had directions to support him. 

These officers, in appearance, gave Eumehes a kind reception 
but it was not difficult t« discover the envy and jealousy they had 
in th«^ir* hearts, and how much they disdained to act nmler him. 
.Their envy he endeavoured to remove by not taking the money, 
which he told them he did not want. To remove their obstinacy 
and ambition for the firat place, was not so easy an affair; (br, 
tbov^ they knew not how to commlind, they were resolved not to 
obey. In this case he called in the assistance of superstition : he 
said, Alexander had appeared to him in a dream, and showed him 
a pafflion with roval fumitttre, and a throne in the middle of it» 
nfter which that prince declftre * — " If they would hold th^ 
couriers, and despatch business there, he would be with them, and 
prosper every measure and a^Uoo which commenced under Inq 
auspices.'!' 

S PiodQrus Kiculu^ nyB two tbotteaii<l,- 

I In ( oii<>equence of this, accord ing to Diodorus. Eumenes propoeed to tak« a sum 
out of iIm treasurv. mifficiem for making a throne of gold : to place <>poo "^at ihione 
the diadem, the sceptre and crowO) and all the otlier ensigns of royahy hek>ngiDg to 

2i 
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He easily persuaded Antigenes and Teutamus to believe he had 
thif vision/ TThey were not willing to wait upon bm>, nor d d he 
choose to dishonour his commission by going to then i. 1 he^ pre 
n^r«d therefore, a royal pavilion, and a throne in if, which they 
1"^^ tS of aUW and thither the> repaired to consuU | 

"Trot%rnUTeyr^^^^^^^^ the higher provinces, and upon 
ih^S^ were ioined by Peucestas, a friend of Eumenes, and other 
i^vr^^^^^^ Thus ^he Macedonians .ere greatly 

fti^nXned iSith in point of numbers, and in the -"o't magniticent 
nSrof all the re&ites of war. But power and alfluence had 
l^dZd VL governors so untractaWe in .^ciety, and so dissolute 
[n th^ waT^hvinir, since the death of Alexander, and they eame 
o^^^^^^^^^^ of despotism, so nurired by barbaric pr.de, 

ffrhev Joon became obn^ious to each other and no sort of 
Lamon/ruW subsist between them. BesKies, thev flattered Je 
Macedonians without any regard to deconim, and supplied them 
with money in such a manner, for their entertain menis and sacri- 
Ses X in a little time their can.p looked like a place of public 
JecepS for every scene of intemperance : and those vet. r^^^^^ 
were*^to be courted tor military appointments as the people are tor 

their votes in a republic. , j j -^^^i 

Eumenes soon perceived that th. ne^-amved grandees despised 
each other, but' were afraid of him, and watched an opportunity to 
kill him. He therefore pretended he was in want of money, anrt 
borrowed large sums of those that hated him most,* in ^rder inai 
they might place some confidence in him, or at least might giVe uo 
their designs upon his life, out of regard to the money lent mm 
Thus he found guards for himself, in the opulence of others ; and 
thoMgh men in general sefek to save their lives by giving, he pro- 
vMed for his safety by receiving. 

Whil^ no danger was near, the Macedonians took bribes of all 
who wanted to corrupt them, and, like a kind of guw^s, daily 
attended tbe ^ates of those that aspired to the command. But when 
Antigonus came and encamped over against them, and affairs called 
for a real general, Eumenes was applied to, not only by the soldiera, 
but the "ery grandees who had taken so much state upon them in 
time of peace and pleasure freely gave place to him, and took the 
place he assigned them without murmuring. Iirtleed, when Anti 
gonus attempted to pass the river Pasitigrts, not one of the other 
officers who were appointed to guard it, got any intelligence of his 
motioni : Eumenes alone was at hand to oppose him, and he did it 

that prince ; that every mofning a sacrifice should be offered him by all the officers; 
and Uiat all orders shovld be issueh in bis name. A stjoke of policy suited to the 
genius of Buntenes, 
• Four hundred thousand ctowm. 
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so effectually, that he filled the channel with dead bodies, and made 
four thousand prisoners. 

The behaviour of the Macedonians, when Eumenes happened to 
be sick, still more particularly showed, that they thought others 
fit to djrect m magnificent entertainments, and the solemnities of 
peace, but that he was the only person among them qualified to 
lead an armv. For Peucestas having feasted them in a sumptuous 
manner in Persia, and given each man a sheep for sacrifice, hoped 
to be indulged with the command. A few days after, as they were 
marching against the enemy, Eumenes was so dangerously ill, that 
he was forced to be carried in a litter at some distance from the 
ranks, lest his rest should be disturbed with the noise. Thev had 
not gone far before the enemy suddenly made their appearance ; 
for they had passed the intermediate hills, and were now descend, 
ing into the plain. The lustre of their golden armour glittering in 
the sun, the elephants with their towers on their backs, and the 
purple vests which the cavalry used to wear when they were ad. 
vaiicing to the combat, struck the troops that were to oppose them 
with such surprise, that the frunt halted, and called out for Eume- 
nes, declaring that they wojuld not move a step farther, if he had 
not the direction of them. 

Eumenes no suoner heard this, than he advanced with the utmost 

expedition, hastening the slaves that carried the liiter. He like. 

wise opened the curtains, and stretched out his hand, in token of 

hi,« joy. On the first sight o the general of their heart, the troops 

saluted him in the Macedonian language*, clanked their arms, and, 

with loud shouts, challenged the enemy to advance, thinking them* 

selves invincible while he was at their head. ' 

Antigoiius having learned from s<»me prisoners, that Eumenes 
was so extremely ill, that he was forced to be carried in a litter, 
concluded he should find no great difiiculty in beating the other 
generals, and therefore, hastened to the attack. But when he came 
to reconnoitre the enemies' armvi and saw in what excellent order 
it was drawn up, he stood still some time in silent admiration. At 
last, spying the litter carried about, from one wing to the other, he 
laughed out aloud, as his manner was, and said to his friends— 
'' Yon litter is the thing that pitches the battle against us." — Afier 
this he immediately retreated to his entrenchments."" 

* There are some particulars in Dicxforus. which deserve to be inserted here AAer 
the two armies were separated without coming to .action, they encamped about three 
furlongs distance from each other : and Anti^onus soon finrlmg the countrv where he 
)»y so much exbau»<ted. that it uould be very difficuh for him to subsist, sent deputies 
to the confederate armv, to solicit them, eepeciallv the governors of prov'inces. and the 
old Mace'donian corps, to desert Eumenes, and to join him : which at this time, they 
rejected with the highest indignation. After the deputies were dismissed. Eumenes 
came into the assembly, and delivered h.mseif in the follouing fable: — " A lion once 
frilling HI love with a young damsel demanded her in marriage of her father. The 
father^ made answer, That he looked on such an alliance as a great honour to hjs 
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The Macedonian* had hardly recovered themaelves from their 
fearn, before they began to behave again in a disorderly and mu- 
tinoub manner lo their officers, and spread themselves over almost 
all the provinces of Gabene ^r winter quarters : insonmch, that 
the Hrsi was at a distance of a thousand furlongs fr(»m the last. 
Antigonus being informed of this circumstance, moved hack ngainst 
them, without losing a moment's time. He tfx>k a rugg«'d road that 
afforded no water, because it was the shortest, hoping, if he fell 
upon them while thus dispersed, that it would be impossible for 
their officers to assemble them. 

However, as soon as he had entered that desolate cotmtry, his 
troops were attacked wiih such violent winds and severe frosts, 
that It Was difficult for them to proceed, and they found it necessary 
to light many fires. For this reason their march could not he con- 
cealed. The barbarians who inhabited the mountains that over- 
looked the desert, wondering what such a number of fires could 
mean, sent some persons upon dromedaries -to Peucestas with an 
account of them. 

Peucestas, distracted with terror at this news, prepared for flight, 
intending to take with him such troops as he could collect on the 
way. But Eumenes soon dispelled their fears and uneasiness, by 
promising so to im|>ede the enemies' march, that ihey would arrive 
three days* later than they were expected. Finding that they lis- 
tened (o him, he sent orders to the officers to draw all the troops 
from their quarters, and assemble them with speed. At the same 
time he took his horse, and went with his colleagues to seek out a 
lofty piece of ground, which might attract the attention ot the troops 
marchmg below. Having found one that answered his purpose, 
he measured it, and caused a number of fires to be lighted at pro- 
per intervals, so as to resemble a camp. * 

family, but stood in fear of bts claws and teeth, lest, upon any trifling dispute that 
might hapt»en between them after marrtage. he might exercise them a littie 'oo hastily 
Upon nis daughter Co remove this objection, the amorous hon causeo hoih hit. nails 
and teeth to ne drawn iniinediatelv : whereupon the father took a curtge), and soon 
got nd of rns enemy. — • This." coniioueri ne, •♦is the ver\ thing anneri at h\ Amigo 
nus, who ts I.beral in his promises, till he ha»> marie himself inasier of > our forces, and 
then heware of his te^ tb and paws/* A few days alier tnis. Kumenes ' aviiig intelligence 
that Aniigrmps mtended to decamp in the night, presently eu^ssed thai his design was 
to seek quartf rs of refresh n.ent for his army in the rich disinci of Gabene. I o prevent 
this. and. at the 8a>i>e time to earn a passai^e tntothat country, he msrructed some sol- 
dierti to pretend they were deserters, and sent them into the camp of Antigonus. where 
they reported that Kumenee iiiiendefi to attack him in his trenches thnt verv nig;ni. But 
While Anngoniis*i! troo{>s were under anits. Eumenes marchen for Gabene. which at 
length Antig^mus suspected and having given proper orders to his foot, marched im- 
inediaielv after him with his cavalry. E<irlv in the morning, from the top nf n hill he 
d^isceriied Eumenes. with his arn>\ below and Eunenet: upon sight nf the cavalry, 
concluding that the whole army of Antii^onus was at hand f;iced atMuit. ai>d disposed 
bit troops lit order to battle. Thus Eumenes was deceived in his turn and, as soon 
•• Antignnus*s infantry came up a sharp Bction followed, in which the victorv seemed 
won and lost severai times At last, however Antigonu- had visibly the. worst, being 
.fi>rced to withdraw, by long inarches, into Media — Diod. Sic. Jib. xviii. 
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When Antigonus beheld those fires upon the heighu, he was irr • 
the utmost distress. For he thought the enemv were apprised of 
his intenlion some time before, and were come to meet him. Not 
choosing, therefore, with forces so harassed and fatigued with their 
march, to be obliged to fight troops that were perfectly fVe8h,.and 
and had wintered in agreeable quarters, he left the short Toad, and 
led hid men through the towns and villages, giving them abundant 
time to refresh themselves. But when he found that no parties 
came out to gall him in his march, which is usual when an edemy 
is near, and was informed by the neighbouring inhabitants, that 
they had seen no troops whatever, nor any thing but "fires upon the 
hills, he perceived that Eumenes had outdone him in point of 
generalship ; and this incensed him so much, that he advanced 
with a resolution to try bis strength in a pitched battle. 

Mean time the greatest part of the forces repairing to Eum^nes^ 
in admiration of his capacity, desired him to take the sole cmb. 
mand. Upon this, Antigenes and Teutamus, who were at the head 
of the Argyraspides, Were so exasperated with envy, that they 
formed a plot against his life ; and having drawn into it most of the 
grafldees and generals, they consulteo upon a proper time and 
method to take him off. They all agreed to make use of him in 
the ensuing battle, and to assassinate him immediately after. But 
Budaaius, master of the elephants, and Phiedimus, privately in. 
formed Eumenes 4>f their resolution, not, out of any kindness or 
benevolent regard, but because tbey were afraid of losing the 
money they had lent him. He comnoended them for the honour 
widi which they behaved, and retired to his tent. There he told 
bis Iriends-^-** That he lived among a herd of savage beasts," and 
immediately -made his will. AAer which he destroyed all his papers, 
lest, after his death, charges and impeachments should arise against 
the persons who wrote them, in consequence of the secrets disco- 
vered there. He then considered, whether he should put the enemy 
in the way of gaining the victory, or take his flight through Media 
and Armenia into Cappadocia ; but he could not fix upon any thing 
while hiS Iriends staid with him. 

After revolving various expedients in his mind, which was now 
aluAost a9 changeable as his fortune, he drew up the forces and en- 
deavoured to animate the Greeks and the barbarians. On the 
other hand, the phalanx and the Argyraspides bade him be of good 
courage, assuring him that the enemy would not stand the encoun- 
ter. For they were veterans who had served under Philip and AI- 
exander, and, like so many champions of the ring, had never had 
a fall to that day. Many of them were seventy years of age, and 
none less than sixty : so that when they charged the troops of An- 
tigonus, they cried out— " Villains, you fight asainst your fathers !" 
Thea they fell furiously upon his tnfantrv, and soon louted them. 

22 
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% Indeed, none of the battalions >could stand the shock, and most of 
them were cut m pieces upon the spot. But though Antigoiius had 
such bird success m this i{uarter, his cavatr\ were victorious, 
throujfh the weak and dastardU behaviour ot Peucestas, and took 
all the baggage. Antigonus was a man who had excel tent, pres- 
ence of mind on the most- trying occasions, and here the place 
and occasion befriended him. It was a plain open country, the 
soil neither deep nor hard, but, hke the sea.shore, covered with 
a fine dry sand, which the trampling of 80 many men and horses 
dunng the action reduced to a small white dust, that like a 
cloud of lime, darkened the air, and intercepted the prospect, 
so that it was easy 'for Antigonus to take the baggage unper- 
ceived. 

After the battle was over, Teutamus sent some of his corp» to 
Antigonus, to desire him tf» restore the baggage. He told them, 
he would not only return the Arg\ raspides iheir baggage, out treat 
them in all respects with the greatest kindness, provided they 
would put Bumenes in his hands. I^he Afgyraspides came into 
that abominable measure, and agreed to give up that brave man 
alive to his enemies. In purNuancf of this scheme, they approach- 
ed him unsuspected, and planted themselves about him. Some la- 
mented the loss of their baggage, some desired him to assume the 
spirit of victory which he had gained, others accused the rest 
of their commanders. Thus, w^aching their opportunity, they fell 
upon him, took away his sword, and bound his hands behind him 
with his own girdle. 

Nicanor was sent by Antigonus to receive him. But as they led 
him through the midst of the Macedonians, he desired iirsi to speak 
to them, not for any ret^uest he had to make, but of matters of 
great imnortance to them. Silence being made, he ascended an 
eminence, and stretching out his hands, bound as the) -were, he 
said. "What trophy, ye vilest of all the Macedonians ! what tro- 
phy could Antigonus have wished to raise, like this which vou are 
raising, by delivering up your general bound ? Was it not base 
enough to acknowledge yourselves beaten, merely for the sake of 
your baggage, as if victory dwelt among your goods and chattels, 
and not upon the points of your swords ; but \ou must also send 
your jn:eneral as a ransom for that baggage ? For my part, though 
thus led, I am not conquered. I have beaten the enbmv, and am 
ruined by my fellow soldiers. But I cx>njnre you, by the god of 
armies, and the awful deities who preside over oaths, to kill me here 
with your own hands. If my life be taken by another, the deed 
will still be yours. Nor will Antigonus complain, if you take the 
work out of his hands ; for he wants not Eumenes alive, but Eu- 
raenesdead. If you choose not to be the immediate instruments, 
loose but one of my hands and that shall do the business. If you 
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will not trust me with a sword, throw me, bound as I am, to wild 
beasis. It* you comply with this tast request, 1 acquit Jou of all 
guili with respect to mo, and declare you have behaved to your 
general like the best and honestest of men." 

The restof the troops received this speech with sighs and tears, 
and everv expression of soi'row ; but the Argyras^pides cried out, 
'* Lead. him on, and a tend not to his tntling. For it is no such 
great iiiat.er, it an execrable Chersonesian, who ha!> harrassed the 
IMacedoiiians with infinite wars, have cause to lament his fate, as 
it would be if the best of Alexander's and Philip*^ sdldiers 
should be deprived of the fruit of their labours, and have their bread 
to beg in their old age. And have not oui wives already passed 
three nights with our enemies ?" So saying, they drove him for- 
ward. 

Antigonus, fearing some bad consequence from the crowd, (for 
there was not a man left iii his camp,) sent out ten of his best ele* 
phants and a corps pf spearmen, whu were Medes and Parthians, 
to keep them off. He could not bear to have Eumenes brought 
into his presence, because of the former friendly connexions there 
had been between them. And when those who took the charge 
of him asked, tn what manner he would have him kept, he said — 
'* So as you would keep an elephant or a lion." Nevertheless, he 
soon felt some impressions of pity, and ordered them to take off 
his heavy chains, and allow him a servant who had been accus* 
tomed to wait upon hirn. He likewise permitted such of his friends 
as desired it, to pass whole days with him, and to bring him neces- 
3a ry refreshments. Thus he spent some considerable time in de- 
liberating how to dispose of him. and sometimes listened to the ap- 
plications and promises of Nearchus the Cretan and his scm Deme- 
trius, wh<i made it a point to save him. But all the other officers 
insisted that he should be put to death, and urged Antigonus to 
give direjctions for it. 

One day, we are told, Eumenes asked his keeper, Onomarchus, 
'' Why Antifironus, now that he had g<»t his enemy into his power, 
did not either immediately despatch him or generously release 
him ?" Onoma rebus answered in a contemptuous manner—^** That 
in the battle, and not now, he should have been ready to meet 
death." To which Eumenes replied — " By heaven, I was so ! — 
ask those who ventured to engage me if I was not. 1 do not know 
that I met with a better man than myself." " Well," said Ono- 
marrhus, ** now you have found a Letter man than yourself, why 
do you not patiently wait his time ?" 

When Antigonus had resolved upon his death, he gave orders 
that he should have no kind of food. Bv this means, in two or 
three days time he began to draw near his end : and then Antigo- 
nus, being obliged to decamp upon some sudden emergency, sent 



ia an exeottioiwr to desfiateh him. The body he delivered to his 
frienda, allowtRg tbend to bum it honourably, and M collect the 
a^es into a stiver urn, m order. to their beaig «ent to his wife and 
children. 

Tbtui died Eumenes : and dtvusie justice did not g^ far to stek 
UMtruments of vengeaace against the officers* and soldiers who' 
had hetMtyed him. Antigonus himself, detesting the Argyraspides, 
aa impious aad savage wretches, ordered Ibyrtfus', governor of 
ArachoBiatt under whose diredioD he pat them, to take ever}' me- 
thod to destroy them ; so that not one of then might return to 
Macedonia, or behold the Grecian Sea. 

* Antigenes. cominaoder in chief of the Stiver SMeld, wa8« by order of AnrigonuB^ 
pat in • OAflh). and humt atire Eudamut. Cetbanus, and mSny others of the enemies 
of Efimeues. experienced a like fete. 

f A province of Parthia, near Bactriana. 
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POMPEY. 

JPhurished 90 years before Christ. 

THE people of Rome appear from the first to have been affect- 
ed towards Pompey much in the same manner as Prometheus, in 
-fischylus was tow^ds Hercules, when, after that hero had deliv- 
ered him from his chains, he said, 

The lire 1 hated, but the son l love.* 

For never did the Romans entertain a stronger and more rancour- 
ous hatred for any general, than for Straho, the father of Pompey. 
While he ^ived, mdeed, they were afraid of his abilities as a sol- 
dier, for he had great talents for war ; but upon his death, which 
happened by a stroke of lightning, they dragged his body from the 
bier, on the way to the funeral pile, and treated it with the greatest 
indignity. On the other hand, no man ever experienced from the 
same Romans an attachment more early begun, more disinteres- 
ted in all the stages of his prosperity, or more constant and faith- 
ful in the decline of his fortune than Pompey. 

In his youth he had a very engaging countenance, which spoke 
for him before he opened his lips. Yet that grace of aspect was 
not unattended with dignity, and amidst his youthful bloom there 
was a venerable and princely air. His hair naturally curled a lit- 
tle before, which, together with the shining moisture and quick 
turn of his eye, produced a stronger likeness of Alexander the 
Great than that which appeared in the statues of that prince. So 
that some seriously gave him the name of Alexander, and he did 
not refuse it ; others applied it to him by way of ridicule. And 
Lucius Philippus,t a man of consular dignitv, as he was one day 
pleading for him, said--" It was no wondfer' if Philip was a lover 
of Alexander." 

While he was ver\' young, and served under his father, who 
was carrymg on the war against Cinna4 one Lucius Terentius 
was his comrade, and they slept in the same tent. This Terentius, 

» Of ihe tragedy of Promeihew Released, fron. which this line is taken we have 
onlv some frag. nenis remaining. Jupiter had chained Prometheus to the rocks of 
Caucasus, and Hercules the son of Jupiter released him 

;„ t'^T"! Marcius Philippua. oneof the greatest orators of histime. He #a»father- 
wJa^w to Augustus, having married his mother Attia. Horace speaks of him, lib. i. 

t }o the year of Rome 666. And as Pompey was born the same vear with Clrm^n^ 
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gained by Cinna'i nKHMy, andeitook to nwiwinnte Pompey, while 
othen tot fire to the general's tent. Pompey got kiformation of 
thia when he waa at aupper, and it did not put him in the least 
confoaion. He drank more freely, and caressed Tereatioa more 
than usual ; but when they were to ha?e gone to rest, he stole out 
of bia tent, and planted a guard about his father. This done, be 
waited quietly ror the event. Terentius, as soon as he thought 
Pompey was aaleep, drew his sword, and stabbed the coverleta of 
the bed in many places, imagining that he was in it. 

Immediately after this, there was a great mutiny in the camp. 
The soldiers, who hated their general, were determined to go over 
to the enemy, and began to strike their tents and take up their 
arms. The general, dreading the tumult, did not dare to make 
his appearance ; but Pompey was every where. He begged of 
them with tears to stay, and at last threw himself upon his face in 
the gateway. There he lay weeping, and bidding them, if they 
would ffo out, to tread upon him. Upon this they were ashjimed to 
proceed, and all, except eight hundred, returned and reconciled 
themselves to their general. 

After the death of Strabo, a charge was laid that he had con- 
verted the public money to his own usej and Pompey, as his heir, 
was obliged to answer it. Upon inquiry, be found that Alexan- 
der, one of the enfranchised alaves, had secreted most of the mo. 
ney, and he took care to inierm the magistrates of the particulars. 
He waa accused, however, himself of having taken some hunting 
nets and books out of the spoils of Asculuro, and it is true his father 
gave them to him when he took the place ; but he lost them at the 
return of Cinna to Rome, when that general's creatures broke into 
and pillaged his house. In this affair he mamtained the combat 
well with his adversary at the bar, and showed an acuteness and 
firmness above his years, which gained him so much applause, 
that Antistius, the prsBtor who had the hearing of the cause, con- 
ceived an affection for him, and offered him his daughter in mar- 
riage. The proposal accordingly was made to his friends. Pom- 
pey accepted it, and the treaty was concluded privately. 

Pompey in a little time married Antistia, and afterwards repair- 
ed to Cinna's camp ; but finding some unjust charges laid against 
them there^<he took the first opportunity to withdraw. As he was 
no where to be found, a rumour prevailed in the army, that Cinna 
had put the young man to death ; upon which, numbers who hated 
Cinna, and could no longer bear with his cruelties, attacked his 
quarters. He fled for his life, and being overtaken by one of the 
inferior^fiicers, who pursued him with a drawn sword, he fell upon 
his knees, and offered him his ring, which was of no small value. 
The officer answered with great ferocity — " I am not come to sign 
a contract, but to punish an impious and lawless tyrant," and then 
killed him upon the spot. 
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Such WM the end of Ciona ; after whom C^bo, a tyrant still 
more savage, took the reios of government. It was not long, 
however, before Syila returned to Italy, to the great satisfaction of 
most of the Romans, who, in their present unhappy circumstances, 
thought the change of their master no small advantage. To eucfa 
a desperate state had their calamities brought them, that, no longer 
hoping for liberty, they sought only the most tolerable servitude. 

At that time Pompey was in the Picene,, whither he had retired, 
partly because he had lands there, but more on account of an old 
attachment of the cities in that distnct to his family. As he ob- 
serveH that the bes and most considerable of the citizens left their 
houses, and took refuge, in Sylla's camp as in a port, he resolved 
to do the same. At the same time he thought it did not become 
him to go Uke a fugitive who wanted protection, but rather in a 
respectable manner at the head of an army : he therefore tried 
what levies he could make in the Picene,* and the people readily 
repaired to his standard, rejecting the applications of Carbo. 

Thus Pompey, at the age of twenty-three, without a commission 
from any superior authority, erected himself into a general ; and 
having placed his tribunal in the most public part of the great city 
of Auximum, by a formal decree commanded the Venditii, two 
brothers who opposed him in behalf of Carbo, to depart the city ; 
he enlisted soldiers ; he appointed tribunes, centurions, and other 
officers, according to4he established custom. So that in a little 
time he raised three complete legions, and furnished himself with 
provisions, beasts of burden, carriages, inishort, with the whole ap- 
paratus of war. 

In this form he moved towards Sylla, not by hasty marches, 
nor as if he wanted to conceal himself; for he stopped by the way 
to harass the enemy, and attempted to draw off from Carbo all the 
parts of Italy through which he passed. At last, three generals of 
the opposite party, Carinna, CobUus, and Brutus, came against 
him, and hemmed him in with their three armies, in hopes to de» 
molish him entirely. 

Pompey, far from being terrified, assembled, all his forces, and 
charged the army of Brutus at the head of his cavalry. The 
Gaulish horse on the enemy's side sustained the first shock ; hnt 
Pompey attacked the foremost of them, who was a man of prddi- 
gious strength, and brought him down with a push of his spear. 
The rest immediately fled, and threw the iniantry into such disor- 
der that the whole was soon put to flight. This produced so great 
a quarrel among the three generals, that they parted, and took 
separate routes. 

In consequence of which, the cities concluding that the fear of 
the en^my bad made them part, adopted the interests of Pompey* 

* Now the mticb of Anennt. 
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Not long after, Scipio, the consul, advanced to engage him ; 
but before the infantry were near enough to didcharge their lances, 
Scipio'a soidiers saluted those of Pompey, and came over to them. 
Scipio, therefore, was forced to fly. At last Carbo sent a large 
body of cavalry against Poropey, near the river Arsis. He gave 
them so warm a reception, that they were soon broken, and in the 
pursuit drove them upon impracticable ground, so that finding it 
impossible to escape, they surrendered themselves with their arms 
and horses. 

Sylla had not yet been informed of these transactions ; bat upon 
the fir«» news of Pompey's being engaged with so many adversa- 
ries, and such respectable generals, he dreaded the consequences, 
and marched ^ith all expedition to his assistance. Poropey hav- 
ing intellig€%nce of his -approach, ordered his officers to see that the 
troops Here armed and drawn up in such a manner, as to make 
the handsomest and most gallant appearance before the com- 
mander in chief. For he expected great honours from him, and 
he obtained greater. Sylla no sO(»ner saw Pompey advancing to 
meet him, with an army in excellent condition, both as to age and 
sise of the men, and |he spirits which success had given them, than 
he alighted ; and upon being ealuted of course by Pompey as'im- 
fenOoTy he returned his salutation with the same title. The rest 
of his behaviour was as respectful as that in the first interview. . 

Pompey was not elated with these honours. - On the contrary, 
whefi Sylla wanted to send him into Gaul, where Metellus had done 
nothing worthy of the fofces under his direction, he said — ** It was 
not right to take the command from a man who was his superior 
both in age and character ; but if Metellus should desire his as. 
sistance in the conduct of the war, it was at his service." Metel- 
lus accepted the proposal, and wrote to him to come ; whereupon 
he entered Gaul, and not only signalized his own valour and capa. 
city, but excited once more the spirit of adventure in Metellud, 
which- was almost extinguished with age. 

After Sylla had made himself master of Italy, and was declared 
dictator, he rewarded his principal officers with riches and huiiours, 
making them liberal grants of whatever they applied for : but he 
was most struck with the excellent qualities of Pompey, and was 
persuaded that he owed more to his services than those of any 
other man. He therefore resolved, if possible, to take him into his 
alliance; and, as his wife Metella was wholly of his opinion, they 
persuaded Pompey to divorce Antistia, and to marry iGmilia, the 
daughter-in-law of Sylla, whom Metella had by Scaurus, and who 
was at that time pregnant by another marriage. 

Nothing coiild be more tyrannical than this new contract ^ it 
was suitable indeed to the times of Sylla, but it ill became the 
character of Pompey to take Emilia, pregnant as she was, from 
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Another, and bring ber into his house, and at the same time to re. 
pudiate Antistia, distressed as she must be for a father whom sh^ 
had lately lost on account of rhis cruel husband. For Antistius 
was killed in the senate house, because it was thought his regard 
for Pompey had attached him to the cause of Sylla And her 
mother upon this divorce, laid Violent hands upon herself. This 
was an additional scene of misery mu that tragical marriage, as it 
was also the fate of iCImilia in Pompey's bouse, who died there in 
childbed. 

Soon after this Syila received an account that Perpenna had 
made hirasielf master of Sicily, where he affurded an asylum to the 
party which opposed the reignmg powers. ' Pompey was sent 
against them with a considerable armament. He soon forced 
Perpenna to quit the island ; and having recovered the cities, which 
had been much harrassed by the armies that v^ere there before his, 
he behaved to them all with great humanttv, except the Mamer* 
tines* That people had refused to ai>pear before his tribunal, and 
to acknowledge his jurisdiction, atlegint; that they stood excused 
by an ancient privilege granted them by the Romans. He an- 
swered—" Will you never have done with citing laws and privi- 
leges to men who wear swords ?" His behaviour too, to Carbo, 
in his misfortunes, appeared inhuman. For. if it was necessary, 
as perhaps ^t was, to put him to death, he should have done it im 
mediately, and then it would have been the work of him that gave 
orders for it. But, instead of that, he caused a Roman, who had 
been honoured with three consulships, to be brought in chains be- 
fore his tribunal, where he sat in judgment on him, to the regret of 
all the spectators, and ordered him to be led off to execution. 

He had resolved tu chastise the Himereans for attempting to 
sup]>ort his enemies, when the orator Sthenis told him — " He 
would act unjustly, if he passed by the person that was guilty, and 
punished the innocent." Pompey asked him—-" Who was the 
guiltv person ?" and he answered—-^ I am the man. I persuaded 
my friends, and compelled my enemies, to take the measures they 
did." Pompey, delighted with his frank confession and noble spi- 
rit, forgave him first, and afterwards all the people of Himera. 
Being informed that his soldiers committed great disorders in their 
excursions, he sealed up their swords, and if any of thena broke 
the seal, he took care to have them punished. 

While he was making these and other regulations in Sicily, he 
received a dc^cree of the senate, and letters from Sylla, in which 
he was commanded *to cross over to Africa, and to carry on the 
war with the utmost vigour against Dornitius, who had assembled 
a much more powerful armv than that which Marius. carried not 
long before from Africa to Italy, when he made himself master of 
Rome, and of a fugitive became a tyrant. Pompey soon finished 
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bis preparationi for this expeditioD, and set tail with an hundred 
and twenty Hrmed vessels, and eight hundred storeships, laden with 

{>rovision8, arms, money and machines of war. Part of his fleet 
anded at Utica, and part at Carthage, immediately after which 
seven thousand of the enemy came over to him, and he brought 
with him six legions complete. 

Domitius advanced to meet him, and put his troops in order of 
battle. There happened to be a channel between them, craggy 
and difficult to pass. In the morning it began moreover to rain, 
and the wind blew violently ; insomuch that Domitius, not imagin- 
ing there would be any action that day, ordered his army to retire. 
But Pompey looked upon this as his opportunity, and he passed 
the defile with the utmost expedition. The enemy stood upon 
their defence, but it was m a disorderly and tumultuous manner, 
and the retiistance they made was neither general nor uniform. 
Besides, the wind and rain beat in their faces. . The storm mcom- 
moded the Romans too, for they could not well distinguish eacL 
other. Nay, Pompey himself was in danger of being killed by a 
soldier, who asked him the word, and received not a speedy an- 
swer. At length, however, he routed the enemy with great 
slaughter, not above three thousand of them escaping out of twen- 
ty thousand. The soldiers then saluted Pompey /mpero^or, but he 
said he would not accept the title while the enemy's camp stood 
untouched ; therefore, if they chose to confer such an honour.u^n 
him, they must first make themselves masters of the intrenchments. 

At that instant they advanced with great fury against -them. 
Pompey fought without his helmet, for fear of such an accident as 
ne had just escaped. The camp was taken, and Domitius slain, 
m consequence of which, most of the cities iminediately submitted, 
and the rest were taken by assault. He took Jarbas, one of the 
confederates of Domitius, prisoner, and bestowed his crown on 
Hiempsal. Advancing with the same tide of fortune, and while 
his army had all the spirits inspired by success, he entered Numi- 
dia, in which he continued his march for several days, and sub- 
dued all that came in his way. The whole time he passed in Af 
rica, they tell us, was not above forty days, in which he defeated 
the enemy, reduced the whole country, and brought the affairs of 
its' kin^s under proper regulations, though he was only in his- 
twenty-fourth year. 

Upon his return to Utica he received letters from Sylla, in which 
IieMvas ordered to send home the rest of his army, and to wait there 
with one legion only for a successor. This gave him a great deal 
of uneasiness, which he kept to himself, but the army expressed 
their indignation aloud ; insomuch that when he intreated them to 
return to Italy, they launched out into abusive terms against Sylla, 
fiid declared they would never abandon Pompey, or suffer him to 
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tnist a tjrrant At first he endeavoured to pacify them with mild re« 
presentations ; and when he found these had no effect; he descend* 
ed from the tribunal, and retired to his tent in tears. However, 
they went and took him thence, and placed him again upon the tri« 
bunal, where they spent great part of the day ; they insisting that 
he should stay and keep the command, and he in persuading them 
to ohey Sylla's orders, and to form no new faction. . At last, seeing 
no end of their clamours and importunity, he assured them with an 
oath-—** That he would kill himself if they attempted to force him/' 
And even this hardly brought them to desist. 

The first news that Sylla heard was, that Pompey bad revolted i 
upon which he said to his friends,-^** Then it is my fate to have to 
contend with boys in my old age." This he said, because Marius, 
who was very young, had brought him into so much trouble and 
danger. But when he received true information of the afiair, and 
observed that all the people flocked out to receive him, and to con* 
duct 4iim home with marks of great regard, he resolved to exceed 
them in bis regards, if possible. He, therefore, hastened to meet 
him, and embracing him in the most affectionate manner, saluted 
him aloud by the surname of Magnus, or the Great; at the same 
time, he ordered all about him to give him the same appellation. 
Others say, it was given him by the whole army in Africa, but did 
not generally obtain till it was authorised by Sylla. It is certain he 
was the last to take it himself, and he did not make use of it till a 
long time after, when be was sent into Spain with the dignity of 
proconsul against Sertorius. Then he began to write himself, in 
his letters and in all his edicts, Pompey the Gre€U ; for the world 
was accustomed to the name, and it was no longer invidious. In this 
respect we may justly admire the wisdom of the ancient Romans, 
who bestowed on their great men such honourable names and titles, 
not only for military achievements, but for the great qualities and arts 
which adorn civil life. Thus, the people gave the surname ofMax* 
imua to Valerius,* for reconciling them to the senate after a violent 
dissension, and to Fabius Rullus, for expelling some persons de« 
scended of enfranchised slaves,f who had been admitted into the 
senate on account of their opulent fortunes. 

When Pompey arrived at Rome, he demanded a triumph, in which 
he was opposed by Sylla. The latter alleged, — " That the laws did 
not allow that honour to any person who was not either consul or 
prstor.t Hence it Was that the first Scipio, when he returned vie 

* Th» was Marcus Valeriuf. tbe brother of Valerius Publicola, who «tas dictator. 

t It was not his expellioc the desoendants of enfranchised slaves tbe senate, nor 
yet his glorious Tictories, which procured Fabius the surname of Maximus, but his 
roduciog the populace of Rome into four tribes, who before were dispersed among all 
tbe tribes, and by that means had too much influence in elections and other public 
afiairs. These were called irHnu urbanm.—Liv. ix 46. 

I Uwy (lib. zni.) tells us, the senate refused L. Cornelius Leotulus a triumph for 
the same reason, though they thought bit achievements worthy of that boDOur. 
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torious from greater ware and conilicte with the Cafthaginians in 
Spain, did not demand li triumph ; 'for be was neither consul nor 
pnetor." He added,-^** Thai if Pompey, who was yet little better 
than a beardless youth, and who was not of age to be admitted into 
the senate, should enter the city in triumph, it would bring an oiltiiiii 
both upon the dictator's power, and thdse honours of his friend." 
These arguments Sylla insisted on, to shou htm he would not allow* 
of his triumph ( and that, in case he persisted, he would chastise 
his obstinacy. 

^Pompey, not in the least intimidated, bade him consider^-*' That 
nior,e worshipped the rising than the setting sunV' intimating, that 
his power was increasing, and Sylla's upon the aecltne. Syila did 
not well hear what he said, but perceiving by the looks and gestures 
of the company, that they were strqck with the expression, he asked 
what it was. When he was told it, he admired the spirit of Pom- 
pey, and cried,*^** Lei hini triumph ! Let him triumph !" 

As Pompey perceived a strong spirit of envy and jealousy on this 
occasion, it is said, that, 'to mortify those who gave into it the more, 
he resolved to have his ehanot drawn by four elephants ; for he 
had brought a number from Africa, which he had taken from the 
kings of that country^ But finding the gate too narrow, he gave up 
that design, and contented himself with horses. 

His soldiers, not having obtained all they expected, were mclined 
to disturb the procession, but ^ he took no pains to satisfy them : he 
said — ** lie had father give up bis triumph, than submit to flatter 
them." Whereupon Servilius, one of the most considerable men 
in Rome, and one who had been most vigorous in opposing the tri* 
umph, declared-*-*' He now found Pompey really the (rreat, and 
worthy of a 'triumph." 

There is no doubt that he might then have been easily admitted 
a senator, if he had desired it ; but his ambition was to pursue ho- 
nour in a more uncommon track. It would have been nothing 
strange, if Pompey had been a senator before the age fixed for it; 
but it was a very extraordinary instance of honour, to lead up a tri- 
umph before he was a senator. And it contributed not a little to 
gain him the affections of the multitude ; the people were delighted 
to see him, afl'er his triumph, class with the equestrian order. 

Sylla was not without uneasiness at finding bim advance s^i fast 
in reputation and power; yet he could not think of preventing it, 
till, with a high hand, and entirely against his will, Pompey raised 
Lepidus'*' to the consulship, by assisting him with all his interest in 
the election. Then Sylla, seeing him conducted home by the peo- 
ple through the ybrum, thus addressed him :— *' I see, young man, 
you are proud of your victory. And undoubtedly, it was a great 

* Marcus JEmilius Lepidus. who by Pompey*8 interest was declared consul with Q. 
lutatius Catului, in the year of Rome 675. 
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and extraordinary thing, by your management of the people, to oh- 
tain for Lepidus, the worst man in Rome, the return before Catulus, 
one of the worthiest and the best. But awake, I charge you, and 
be upon your guard : For you have now made your adversary 
stronger than yourself." 

The displeasure Sylla entertained in his heart against Pompey, 
appeared most plainly in his will : he left considerable legacies to 
his friends, and appointed them guardians to his son, but he never 
once mentioned Pompey. The latter, notv^ithstaiiding, bore this 
with great temper and moderation ; and when Lepidus and others 
opposed his being buried in the Campus Martius, and his having 
the honours of a public funeral, he interposed, and by his presence 
not only secured, but did honour to the procession. 

Sylla's predictions were verified soon afler his death. Lepidus 
wished to usurp the authority of a dictator^ and' his proceedings 
were not indirect, or veiled with specious pretences. He imme- 
diately took up aims, and assembled the disaffected remains of the 
factions which Sylla could not entirely suppress. As for his col- 
league Catulus, the uncorrupted part of the senate and people were 
attached to him, and, in point of prudence and justice, there was not 
a man ip Rome who had a greater character ; but he was more 
able to direct the civil government, than the operations of war. 
This crisis, therefore, called for Pompey, and he did not deliberate 
which side he should take : he joined the honest party, and was 
declared general against Lepidus, who by this time had refluced 
great part of Italy, and was master of Cisalpine Gaul, where Bru- 
tus acted for him with a considerable force. 

When Pompey took the field, he easily made his way in other 
parts, but he lay a long time before Mutina, which was defended by 
Brutus. Meanwhile Lepidus advanced by hasty marches to Rome, 
and, sitting down before it, demanded a second consulship. The 
inhabitants Were greatly alarmed at his numbers, but their fears 
were dissipated by a letter from Pompey, in which be assured them 
he had terminated the war without striking a blow. For Brutus, 
whether he betrayed his army, or they betrayed him, surrendered 
himself to Pompey ; and having a party of horse given him as an 
escort, retired to a little town upon the Po. Pompey, however, sent 
Geminius the next day to despatch him, which brought no small 
stain upon his character. Lepidus, being soon driven out. of Italy, 
Hed into Sardinia, where he died of grief. 

At that time, Sertorius, an officer very different from Lepidus, 
was in possession of Spain, and not a little formidable to Rome it. 
self; all the remains of the civil wars being collected in him, just 
as in^ a dangerous disease all the vicious humours flow to a distem- 
pered part. 
At this juncture Pompey^ having an army without employmentj 
2l 28 



endeavoured to prevail with the senate to send him to die aMistancd 
of MeteDus, and though Catulus ordered him to disband his forces, 
he found various pretences for remaining in arms m the neighbour- 
hood uf Rome, till at last he obtained the command he wanted. 

When Pompey arrived in Spain, new hopes were excited, as is 
usual upon the appearance of^ a new general of reputation ; and 
such of the Spanish nations as were not very firmly attacbed to 
Scrtorius, began to change their opinions, and to go over to the 
Romans. Sertorius then expressed bimself in a very insolent and 
contemptuous manner with respect to Pompey : he said, — '* He 
should want no other weapons thaiT a rod and ferula to chastise the 
boy with, were it not that he feared the old woman," meaning Me- 
tellus. But in fact it was Pompey he was afraid of, and on his 
account he carried on his operations with much greater caution. 

The war was carried on with various success; but Sertorius 
being assassinated by his own officers,^ Perpenna, who Was at the 
head of the conspirators, undertook to supply his place. He had 
indeed the same troops, the same magazines and supplies, but he 
had not the same understanding to make a proper use of them. 
Pompey immediately took the field, and having intelligence that 
Perpenna was greatly embarrassed as to the mejistires he should 
take, be threw out ten cohorts as a baii for him, with orders to 
spread themselves over the plain. When he found it took, and that 
Perpenna was busied with that handful of men, he suddenly made 
his appearance with the main body, attacked the enemy, and routed 
him entirely. Most of the officers fell m the battle ; Perpenna 
himself was taken prisoner and brought to Pompey, who com- 
manded him to be put to death. 

Perpenna having got the papers of Sertorius into his hands, 
showed letters by which some of the most powerful men in Rome, 
who were desirous to raise new commotions, and overturn the 
the establishment, had inVited Sertorius into Italy. But Pompey, 
fearing those letters might excite greater wars than that he was 
then finishing, put Perpetma to death, and burnt the papers without 
rehding them. 

A second triumph was decreed him.f together with the consulship. 
But the^e were not considered as the most extraordinary instances 
of his power. The strongest proof of his greatness was, that 
Crassus, the richest, the most eloquent and most powerful man in 
the administration, who used to look down upon Pompev and all 
the world, did not venture to solicit the consulship without first 
askmg Pompey's leave. Pompey, who had long wished for an 

r tiJ^."? *^'*? ?*"* after the consulate of Liicullus that Sertor/us wa» assassinated. 
i«i h1 ""'J?P '?'!^*'**' '**• •"** °^ ^^ y*" <>f ^o'"® 6«2, and at the same time 

S»^.ul.i'^l»lT * ^°'u!'** ''••1 ®°*"'"« 'r*»'» '»'•* ■ P«^"l'af honour, to gain the 
consulate ^iihour first Ilea ring the subordinate offiees; Krt his two triumphs* and 
great sarview, excused that devhttioo from the common rules. ^»""'P"»» ■"" 
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<»pportunity to lay an obligation upon, him, received the application 
with pleasure, and made great interest with the people in his behalf, 
declaring he should take their giving him Craesus for a colleague, 
as kindly as their favour to- himself. 

Yet when they were elected consuls, they disagreed in every 
thing, and were embroiled in all their measures; but were recon- 
ciled before they laid down, the consulship. Crassus had most 
interest with the senate, and Pompey with the people. For he had 
restored them the tribunitial power, and had suffered a law to be 
made, that judges should again be appointed out of the equestrian 
order.* However, the most agreeable spectacle of all to the people 
was Pompey himself, when he went to claim his exemption from 
serving in the wars. It was the custom for a Roman knight, when 
he had served the time ordered by law, to lead his horse into the 
forum, before the two magistrates called censors ; and after having 
given an account of the generals and other officers under whom he 
had made his campaigns, and of his own actions in them, to demand 
his discharge. On these occasions they received proper marks of 
honour or disgrace, according to their behaviour. 

Gellius and Lentulus. were then censors, and had taken their 
seats in a manner that became their dignity, to review the whole 
equestrian order, when Pompey was seen at a distance, with all 
the badges of his office, a^ consul, leading his horse by the bridle. 
As soon as he was near enough to be observed by the censors, he 
ordered his lictors to make an opening, and advanced with his 
horse in hand to the foot of the tribunal. The people were struck 
with admiration, and a profound silence took place, at the same 
time a jo> , mingled with reverence, was visible in the countenances 
of the censors. The senior censor then addressed him as follows 
— ** Pompey the Great, I demand of you, whether you have served 
all the campaigns required by law ?" He answered with a loud 
voice — *' I have served them all ; and alt under myself, as general." 
The people were so charmed with this answer, that there was no 
end of their acclamations. At last the censors rose up, and con* 
ducted Pompey to his house, to indulge the multitude, who followed 
him with the loudest plaudits. 

Crassus continued his former manner of life ; but Pompey now 
seldom chose to plead the causes of those who applied to him, and 
by degrees he left the bar. Indeed he seldom appeared m public, 
and when he did, it Was always with a great train of friends and 
attendants ; so it was not easy either to speak tu him or see him* 
but in the midst of a crowd. He took pleasure in havjng a number 
of retainers about him, because he thought it gave him an air of 

* L. Aurelius Cotta carried that point when he was pnetor ; and Plutarch nys 
agaiH^ becaun Caius Gracchus had eonveyad that p^hrilege to the knighu fiAj years 
before. • 
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greatness and majesty, and he was persnaded that dignity should 
be kept from being soiled by the familiarity, and indeed by the 
very touch of the many. For those who are raised to greatness 
by arms, and know not how to descend again to the equality re* 
quired in a republic, are very liable to fall into contempt when they 
resume the robe ot peace. The soldier is desirous to preserve the 
rank in the forum which he had in the field ; and he who cannot 
distinguish himself in the field, thinks it intolerable to give place in 
the administration too. When, therefore, the latter has got the 
man who shone in camps and triumphs, into the assemblies at 
home, and finds him attemptmg to maintain the same pre-eminence 
there, he endeavours to humble him ; whereas, if the warrior pre- 
tends not to take the lead in domestic councils, he is readily allowed 
the palm of military glory. This soon appeared from the subse- 
quent events. 

The power of the pirates had its foundation in Cilicia. — ^Their 
progress was more dangerous, because at first it was little taken 
notice of. In the Mithridatic war they assumed new confidence 
and courage, on account of some services they had rendered the 
king. After this, the Romans being engaged in civil wars at the 
very gates of their capital, the sea was left unguarded, and tha 
pirates by degrees attempted higher thinps ; they not only attacked 
ships, but islands and maritime towns. Blany person^, distinguished 
for their wealth, thei/ birth, and their capacity, embarked with them, 
and assisted in their depredations, as if their employment had been 
worthy the ambition of men of honour. They had in various places 
arsenals, ports, and watch towers, all strongly fortified. Their 
fieets were not only extremely well manned, supplied with skilful 
pilots, and fitted for their business by their lightness and celerity, 
but there was a parade of vanity about them more mortifying than 
their strength, in gilded stems, purple canopies, and plated oars, as 
if they took a pride and triumph in their villainy. Music resounded, 
and drunken revels were exhibited on every coast. Here generals 
were made prisoners ; there the cities the pirates had taken w6re 
paying their ransom ; all to the great disgrace of the Roman power. 
The number of their galleys amounted to a thousand, and the cities 
they were master of to four hundred. 

Their power extended over the whole Tuscan Sea, so that the 
Romans found their trade and navigation entirely cut ofl^. Th6 
consequence of which was, that their markets were not supplied, 
and they had reason to apprehend a famine. This, at last, put 
them upon sending Pompey to clear the sea of Pirates. Gabinius, 
one of Pompey's intimate friends, proposed the decree* which cre- 

* This law was made in the year of Rome 686. The crafty tribune, when he pro- 
posed it, did not name Pompey. Pompey was now in the thirty-ninth year of hii agjB, 
Hit friend Gabioiut, as a'}>p€an from Cicero, was a man of infaAious character. 
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«ted him, not admiral, but monarch, and invejsted him with absolute 
power. The decree gave him the empire of the sea as far as the 
Pitlars of Hercules, and of the land for four hundred furlongs from 
the cuasts. There were few parts of the Roman empire which this 
commission did not take in ; and the most considerable of the bar- 
barons nations, and most powerful kings were moreover compre- 
hended in it. Besides this, he was empowered to choose out of 
the senators fifteen lieutenants, to act under him, in such dtstriets, 
and with su(;h authority, as he should appoint. He was to take 
from the quaestors, and other public receivers, what money he 
pleased, and equip a fleet of tWo hundred sail. The number of 
marine forces, of mariners and rowers, was left entirely to his dis* 
cretion. 

When this decree was read in the assembly, the people received 
it with inconceivable pleasure, 'f 'he most respectable part of the 
senate saw, that such an absolute and unlimited power was above 
envy, but they considered it as ^ real object of Tear. They there- 
fore all, except CsBsar, opposed its passing into a law : he was for 
it, not out of regard for Pompey, but to insinuate himself into the 
good graces of the people, which he had long been courting. The 
rest were very severe m their expressions against Pompey i and 
one of the consuls venturing to say*" — '* If he imitates Romulus, he 
will not escape his fate," was in danger of being pulled in pieces 
by the populace. 

The assembly broke up that day, without coming to any resolu- 
tion. When the day came that they were to give their suffrages, 
Pompey retired into the country; and, on receiving information 
that the decree was passed, he returned to the city by nigtlt, to 
prevent the envy which the multitudes of people coming to meet 
him, would have excited. Next morning at break of day he made 
his appearance and attended the sacrifice. After which, he sum- 
moned an assembly, and obtained a grant of almost as much more 
as the first decree had given him. He was empowered to fit out 
live hundred galleys, and to raise an army of a hundred and twenty 
thousand foot, and five thousand horse. Twenty .four senators were 
selected, who had all been generals or praetors, and were appointed 
his lieutenants : and he had two quiestors given htm. ^ As the price 
of p^visions fell immediately, the people were greatly pleased, and 
it gave them occasion to say-^*' The very name of Pompey had 
terminated the war." 

However, in pursuance of his charge, he divided the whole Me- 
diterranean into thirteen parts, appointing a lieutenant for each, 
and assigning him a squadron. By thus stationing his fleets in all 
quarters, he enclosed the pirates as it were in a net, took great 
numbers of them, and brought them into harbour. Such of their 

^ The consuls of this year were. Calpurnius Piso and AciUut Qlabrio, 
28* 
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vessels as had dispersed and made off in time, or could escape the 
general chase, retired to Cihcia, like so many bees into a hive. 
Against these he proposed to go himself with sixty of his best gal- 
leys ; but flrst he resolved to clear the Tuscan sea, and the coasts 
of Africa, Sardmia, Corsica, and Sicily, of all practical adven- 
turers, which he effected in forty days, by his own indefatigable 
endeavours and those of his lieutenants. But, as the consul Piso 
was indulging bis malignity at home, in wastmg his stores and dis- 
charging his seamen, he sent his fleet round to Brundusium, and 
went himself by land through Tuscany to Rome. < 

As soon as the people were informed of his approach, they went 
in ^crowds to r^eive him, in the same manner as they had done a 
few days before, to conduct him on his way. Their extraordinary 
joy was owing to the speed with which he had executed his com- 
mission, so far beyond all expectation, and to the superabundant 
plenty which reigned in the markets. Having provided such 
things as he wanted, he went to Brundusium, and put to sea again. 
Though he was straitened for. time, and in his haste sailed by 
many cities without calling, yet he stopped at Athens. He enter- 
ed the town and sacrificed to the gods ; after which he addressed 
the people, and then prepared to re-embark immediately. 

Some of the pirates who yet traversed the seas, made their sub- 
mission ; and as he treated them in a humane manner, when he 
had them and their ships in his power, others entertaining hopes 
of mercy, and avoiding the other officers, surrendered themselves 
to Pompey, together with their wives and children. He spared 
them all, and it was principally by their means that he found out 
and took a immber who were guilty of unpardonable crimes, and 
therefore had concealed themselves. 

Still, however, there remained a great number, and indeed the 
most powerful part of these pirates, who sent their families, trea- 
sures, and all useless hands, into castles and fortified towns upon 
Mount Taurus. Then they manned their ships, and waited for 
Pompey at Coracesium, in Cilicia. A battle ensued, and the pirates 
were defe£ited, after which they retired into the fort. But they 
bad not been long besieged before they capitulated, and surren- 
dered themselves, together with the cities and islands which they 
had conquered and fortified, and which by their works, as well as 
situation, were almost impregnable. Thus the war was finished, 
and the whole force of the pirates destroyed, within three months 
at the farthest. 

Beside the other vessels, Pompey took ninety ships with beaks 
of brass, and the prisoners amounted to twenty thousand. He did 
not choose to put them to death, and at the same time he thought 
It wrong to suffer them to disperse, because they were not only 
munerousy but warhke and necessitous, and therefore would pro* 



bably knit again and give future trouble. He reflected that man 
by nature is neither a savage nor an unsocial creature, and when 
he becomes so, tt is by vices contrary to nature : yet even then he 
may be humanized by changing his place of abode, and accustom- 
ing him to a new manner of life. For this reason he removed the 
pirates to a great distance from the sea, that they might ^aste the 
sweets of civil life, by living in citieb, and by the culture of the 
ground. 

. When news was brought to Rome, that the war with the pirates 
was finished, and that Pompey was bestowing his leisure upon 
visiting the cities, Manilius, one of the tribunes of the people,* pro- 
posed a decree which gave him ail the provinces and forces under 
the command of Lucullus, adding likewise Bitbynia, which was 
then governed by Glabrio. It directed him to carry on the war 
against Mithridates and Tigranes, for which purpose he was also 
to retain his naval command. This was subjecting at once the • 
whole Roman empire to one man. By this law, Lucullus was de- 
prived of the honours he had dearly earned, and had a person to 
succeed him in his triumph, rather than in the war ; but that was 
not the thing which afTecled the patricians most. They were per- 
suaded, indeed, that Lucullus was treated with injustice and in- 
gratitude : but it was a much more painful circumstance, to think 
of a power in the hands ef Pompey, which they, could call nothing 
but a tyranny.* 

Lucullus, of course, complained of this treatment ; and their 
common friends Were of opinion, that it would be best for them to 
come to an interview ; accordingly they met in Galatia. They 
began with mutual compliments and congratulations ; but they 
soon lost sight even of candour and moderation : they proceeded 
to abusive language : Pompey reproaching Lucullus with avarice, 
and Lucullus accusing Pompey of an insatiable lust of power,^ in- 
somuch that their friends found it difficult to prevent violence. 
After this, Lucullus gave his friends and followers lands in Gala- 
tia, as a conquered country, and made other considerable grants. 
But Pompey, who encamped at a little distance from him, declared 
that he would not sufifer his orders to be carried into execution* 
and seduced all his soldiers, except sixteen hundred, who he knew 
were so mutinous, that they would b6 as unserviceabre to him a^ 
vhey had been ill-alTected to their old general. 

In a little time Lucullus departed for Rome ; and Pompey hav- 
ing secured the sea from Phcenicia to the Bosphorus, marched in 
quest of Mithridates, who had an army of thirty thousand foot, and 
two thousand horse, but durst not stand an engagement. That 

* *' We have then got at last,** said they, ** a sovereign ; the republic is changed 
into a mmiarchy, the services of Lucullus, the honour of Glalirio and Marcius, two 
zealoin and worthy senators, are to be sacrificed to the promotion of Pompey. SySa 
n«ver canriedjhis tjianny so figr.** 
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pnaee^viamfaMBMoii of aatroiif •^dfaearepottupoo a niQuno 
tatiB, which he quitted UfNHi Pompey'e epproacby beceuee it waa 
deMiiute of water. 

Pompey fonowed him to hie new canip, aod drew a line of cir- 
cumvallatioo rcraod him* Mithridatee stood a aiege of forty .fiye 
days, after which he fouod ineaos to iteal off with his beat troops, 
having first killed all the sick, and auch as could be of no service. 
Pompey overtook him near the Euphrates, and encamped over 
against him ; but fearing he might pass the river unperceived, he 
drew out hia troops at midnight. At that time Mithridatee is said 
to have had a dream prefigurative of what was to befal him. fie 
thought he was upon the Pontic Sea, sailing with a favourable 
wind, and in sight of the fiospborus ; so that he felicitated hia 
friends in the ship,, like a man perfectly safe, already in harbour. 
But auddenly he beheld himself in the most destitute condition, 
swimming upon a piece of wreck. While he was in all the agita* 
tion which the dream produced, bis friends awaked bim, and told 
him that Pompey was at hand. He was now under a necessity of 
lighting for his camp, and his generals drew up the forces with all 
possible expedition. 

Pompey seeing them prepared, was loth to risk a battle in the 
dark : he thought it sufficient to surround them, so as to prevent 
their flight ; and what inclined him still more to wait for day-light, 
was the consideration that his troops were much better than the 
enemy's. However, the oldest of his officers entreated him to 
proceed immediately to the attack, and at last prevailed. It was 
HOt indeed very dark ; for the nioon, though near her setting, gave 
light enough to distinguish objects ; but it was a great disadvantage 
to the king's troops, that the moon was so low on the backs of the 
Romans, because she projected their shadows so far before them, 
that the enemy could form no just estimate of the distances, but 
thinking ihem at baud, threw their javeUns before thev could do 
the Ifuita execution. 

The Romans perceiving their mistake, advanced to the charge 
with all the alarm of voices. The enemy were in such a con- 
sternation that they made not the least stand, and in their flight 
vaHt numbers were slain. They lost above ten thousfin4 tneti, and 
iluMr camp was taken. As for JVfithridates, he broke thro|igh the 
Romans with eight hundred horse, ip the beginning of the engage • 
ment. 

In the meun time Pompey entered Armenia, upon the invitation 
uf young Tigranes, who had revolted from t^is father, and was 
gone to meet the Roman general avtbe liver A raxes. A| he rode 
^ip to the entrenchments, two of Pompey's lictors came and order- 
ed him to dismount and enter on foot, assuring him that no n)an 
was ever seen on horseback in a Roman camp. Tigranes obey- 
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ed, and even took off his sword and gave it them. As soon as be 
came before Pompey, be pulled off his diadem, and attempted to 
lay xit at bis feet* , What was still worse, be was going to pros- 
trace himself and embrace his knees ^ but Pompey perceiving it, 
took him by the band, and placed him on one side of him, and his 
son on the other. Then addressing himself to the father, he said^- 
*' As to what you had lost before, you lost it to Luculius. It was 
he who took from you Syria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, Galatia, and So- 
phene. But what you kept till niy time, I will restore you, on 
condition you pay the Romans a fine of six thousand taients for 
the injury you have done them. Your sou I will make king of 
Sophene. 

Tigranes thought himself so happy in these terms, and in finding 
that the Romans saluted him king, that in the joy of his heart he 
promised, every private half a rama, every centurion ten minas, and 
every tribune a talent. But his son was little pleased at the deter» 
mination, and when he was invited to supper, he said — '' He had 
no need of such honours from Pompey, for he cuuid find another 
Roman." Upon this he was bound and reserved for the triumph. 
Not long after, Phraates, king of Parthia, sent to demand the young 
prince as his son-in-law, and to propose that the Euphrates should 
be the boundary between him and the Roman empire. Pompey 
answered — '' That Tigranes was certainly nearer to his father than 
his father.in-law : and as for the boundary justice should direct it." 

When he had despatched this affair, he left Afranius to take care 
of Armenia, and marched himself to the countries bounding on 
Mount Caucasus, through which he must necessarily pass, in search 
of Mitbndates. The Albanians at first granted Pompey a passage 
but as wmter overtook him in their dominions, they took the oppor 
tunity of the Saturnalia, which the Romans observe religiously, tc 
assemble their forces to the number of forty thousand men, with, a 
resolution to attack them, and for that purpose passed the Cyrnus.* 

Pompey suffered them to pass the river, though it was in his 
power to have hindered it ; and when they were all got over, he 
attacked and routed them, and killed great numbers on the spot. 
Their king sent ambassadors to speak for mercy : upon which Pom* 
pey forgave him the violence he had offered, and entered into al- 
liance with him. This done, he man^'bed against the Iberians, who 
were equally numerous and more warlike, and who were very de- 
sirous to signalise their zeal for M ithridates, by repulsing Pompey. 
The Iberians were never subject to the Modes or Persians ; they 
escaped even the Macedonian yoke, because Alexander was obliged 
to leave Hyrcania in haste. Pompey, however, defeated this peo- 
ple too, in a great battle, in which he killed no less than nine thou- 
sand, and took above ten thousand prisoners. 

« Strabo aod Plioy call this river Cyrus, and so Plutarch probably wrote it. 
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After this, he threw himself into Colchis, and Serviiius came and 
joined him at the mouth of the Phasis, with the fleet appointed to 
guard the Edxine sea. The pursuit of Mithridates was attended 
with great difficuhies ; for he had concealed bimHelf among the 
nations settled about the Bosphorus and the Palus Mseotis. Besides, 
news was brought Pompey, that the Albanians had revolted, and 
taken up arms again. The desire of revenge determined him to 
march back, and chastise them. But it was with infinite trouble 
and danger that it passed the Cymus again^ the barbarians having 
fenced it on their side with pallisades all along the banks. And 
when he was over, be had a large country to traverse, which afford- 
ed no water. This last difficulty he provided against, by filling 
ten thousand lK>tt]es : and pursuing his march, he Tbund the enemy 
drawn up on the banks of the river Abas,* to the number of sixty 
thousand foot, and twelve thousand horse, but many of them ill- 
armed, and provided with no defensive armour but skins of beasts. 

They were commanded by the king's brother named Cosis ; who, 
at the beginning of the battle, singled out Pompey, and rushing in 
upon him, struck his javelin into the joints of his breastplate. Pom« 
pey in return ran him through with his spear, and laid him dead on 
the spot. 

After this action, Pompey designed to make his way to the Cas- 
pian sea, and march by its coasts into Hyrcania ; but he found the 
number of venomous serpents so troublesome, that he was forced 
to return, when three days march more would have carried him as 
far as he proposed. The next route he took was into Armenia the 
Less, where he gave audience to ambassadors from the kings of 
the ElymsBans and Medes, and dismissed them with letters expres* 
sive of his regard. Mean time the king of Parthia had entered 
Gordyene, and was doing infinite damage to the subjects of Ti- 
granes. Against him Pompey sent Afranius, who put him to the 
rout, and pursued him as far as the province of Arbelis. 

Among all the concubines of Mithridates that were brought be- 
fore Pompey, he touched not one, but sent them to their parents or 
husbands ; for most of them were either daughters or wives of the 
great officers and principal persons of the kingdom. But Strato- 
nice, who was the first favourite, and had the care of a fort where 
the best part of the king's treasure was lodged, was the daughter 
of a poor old musician. She sung one evening to Mithridates at an 
entertainment, and he was so much pleased with her, that he detain- 
ed her in his palace, and sent the old man home in no very good hu- 
mour, because he had taken his daughter without condescending to 
apeak one kind word to him. But when he waked next morning, he 
saw tables covered with vessels of gold and silver, a great retinue of 

* This Mver takes its rise m the moontains of Albania, and falls into the Caspian 
Ma. Fmlemv calls it Albanns. 
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eunuchs and pages, who offered him choice of rich robes^ and be- 
fore his gate, a horse with such magnificent furniture, as is pro- 
vided for those who are called the king's friends. All this he 
thought nothing but an insult and burlesque upon him, and there- 
lore prepared for flight : but the servants stopped him, and assured, 
him, that the king had given him the house of a rich nobleman late- 
ly deceased, and that what he saw was only the first fruits, a small 
earnest, of the fortune he intended him. At last he suffered him- 
self to be persuaded that the scene was not visionary ; he put on 
the purple, and mounted the horse, and as he rode through the city, 
cried out — '' All this is mine." The inhabitants of course laughed 
at him ; and he told them — '< They should not be surprised at this 
behaviour of his, but rather wonder that he did not throw stones at 
them." 

From such a glorious source sprung Stratonice. 

She surrendered to Pompey the castle, and made many magnifi- 
cent presents : however, he took nothing but what might be an or- 
nament to the solemnities of religion, and add lustre to his triumph. 
The rest he desired she would keep for her own enjoyment. In 
like manner, when the king of Iberia sent him a bedstead, a table, 
and a throne, all of massy gold, and begged of him to accept them 
as a mark of his regard, he bade the quaestors apply them to the 
purposes of the public revenue. 

In the castle of Casnon he found the private papers of Mithri- 
datesv and he read them with some pleasure, because they disco- 
vered that prince's real character. From these memoirs it appeared 
that he had taken off many persons by poison, among whom were 
his own son Ariarathes and Alcasus of Sardis. His pique against 
the latter took its rise merely from his having better horses for the 
race than he. There were also interpretations both of his o^n 
dreams and those of his wives and the lascivious letters which had 
passed between him and Monime. 

From Csenon Pompey marched to Amisus, where his infatuating 
ambition put him upon very obnoxious measures. He was passion, 
ately^desirous to recover Syria, and passing from thence through 
Arabia, to penetrate to the Red Sea, that he might go on conquer- 
ing every way to the ocean which surrounds the world. In Africa 
he was the first whose conquests extended to the Great Sea ; in 
Spain he stretched the Roman dominions to the Atlantic, and in his 
late pursuit of the Albanians, he wanted but little of reaching the 
Hyrcanian Sea. In order, therefore, to take the Red Sea loo into 
the circle of his wars, he besran his march ; the rather, because he 
saw it difficult to hunt out M ithridates with a regular force, and that 
he was much harder to deal with in his flighf than in battle. For 
this reason, he said — '* He would leave him a stronger enemy than 
the Romans to cope with, which was famine." In pursuance «f 
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this intention, he ordered a number of ships to cruise about, and 
prevent any vessel from entering the Bosphorus with provisions, 
and that death should be the punishment for such as were taken in 
the attempt. 

Proceeding in the execution of his plan, he subdued the Arabians | 

about Mount Amanus by his lieutenant Afraniiis, and descended him> 
self into Syria, which he converted into a Roman province, because 
it had no lawful king. He reduced J^asa, and took its king Aris- 
tobulua prisoner : he founded some cities, and set others free, pu. 
nishing the tyrants who had enslaved them. But most of his time 
was spent in administerin|r justice, and in deciding the disputes be. 
tween cities and princes. Where he could not go himself, he sent 
his friends : the Armenians and Parthians, for instance, having re- 
ferred the difference they had about some territory to his decision, 
he sent three arbitrators to settle the affair. His reputation as to 
power was great, and it was equally respectable a^ to virtue and 
moderation. This palliated most of his faulls, and those of his mU 
nisters. He knew not how to restrain or punish the offences of 
those he employed, but he gave so gracious a reception to those 
who came to complain of them, that they went away not ill satis- 
6ed with all they had suffpred from their avarice and oppression. 

The king of Arabia Petrsa had hitherto considered the Romans 
in no formidable light, but he was really afraid of Pompey, and 
sent letters to apquaint him, that he was ready to obey all his com- 
mands. Pompey, to try the sincerity of his professions, marched 
against Petra. Many blamed this expedition, looking upon it as no 
better than a pretext to be excused pursuing Mithridates, against 
whom they would have had him turn as against the ancient enemy 
of Rome : an enemy, who, according to all accounts, had so far re- 
covered his strength as to propose marching through Scythia and 
PsBonia into Italy. On the other hand, Pompey was of opinion that 
it was much easier to ruin him when at the head of an army, than 
to take him in his flight, and therefore would not amuse himself 
with a fruitless pursuit, but rather chose to wait for a new emer- 
gency, and, in the mean time, to turn his arms to another quarter. 

Fortune soon resolved the doubt. He had advanced near Pe- 
tra, and encamped for that day, and was taking some exercise on 
horseback without the trenches, when messengers arrived from 
Pohtus ; and it was plain they brought good news, because the 
points of their spears were crowned with laurel. The soldiers 
seeing this, gathered about Pompey, who was inclined to finish 
his exercise before he opened the packet ; but they were so ear- 
nest in their entreaties, that they prevailed upon him to alight and 
take it. He entered the camp with it in his hand, and as there 
was no tribunal ready, and the soldiers were too impatient to raise 
one of turf, which was the common method, they piled a numbec 



ofpacksaddles one upon another, upon which Pompey mounted, 
and gave them this information : " Mithndates is dead ; he killed 
himself upon the revolt of his son Pharnaces. And Pharnaces has 
siezed all that belonged to his father, which he declares he has 
done for himself and the Romans." 

At this news the army, as might be expected, gave a loose to 
their joy, which they expressed in sacrifices to the gods, and in 
reciprocal entertainments, as if ten thousand of their ent-mies had 
been slain in Mithridates. Pompey having thus brought the cam- 
paign and the whole war to a conclusion so happy, and so far be- 
yond his hopes, immediately quitted Arabia, and traversed the pro. 
vinces between that and Galatia with great rapidity, and soon ar. 
rived at Amisus. There he found many presents from Pharnaces, 
and seyeral corpses of the royal family, among which was that of 
Mithridates. 

Pompey, having thoroughly settled the afiairs of Asia, proceed^ 
ed in his retui^n to Rome. People talked variously concerning his 
intentions. But as soon as it was known that his troops were dis- 
bande<jl, an astonishing change appeared in the face of things. 
The cities seeing Pompey the Great unarmed and attended by a 
few friends, as if he were returning only from a common tour, 
poured out their inhabitants after him, who conducted him to Rome 
with the sincerest pleasure, and with a much greater force than 
that which he had dismissed ; so that there would have been 
no need of the army, if he had formed any designs against the 
state. 

The triumph was so great that, though it was divided into two 
days, the time was far from being sufficient for displaying what was 
prepared to be carried in procession ; there remained still enough 
to adorn another triumph. At the head of the show appeared the 
titles of the conquered nations : Pontun, Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Paphlagonia, Media, Colchis, the Iberians, the Albanians, S>ria, 
Cilicia, Mesopotamia, Phoenicia, Palestine, Judaea, Arabia, the pi- 
rates subdued both by aea and land. In these countries it was 
mentioned that there were not less than a thousand castles, and 
near nine hundred cities taken ; eight hundred gallies taken from 
the pirates ; and thirty-nine desolated cities repeopled. On the 
face of the tablets it appeared besides, that whereas the revenues 
of the Roman empire, before these conquests, amounted to but iilly 
millions of drachmas, by the new acquisitions they were advanced 
to eighty-five millions ; and that Pompey had brought into the pub. 
lie treasury, in money and in gold and silver vessels, to the value 
of twenty thousand talents, besides what he had distributed among" 
the soldiers of whom he that received least had fifteen hundred 
drachmas to hia share. The captives who walked in the proces- 
sion, (not to mention the chiefs of the pirates,) were the son of Tir 
24. 
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granesy king of Armenia^ together with his wife and daughter ; Zo- 
sima, the wife of Tigranes hiniself; Aristobulus, king of Judsea ; 
the sister of Mithridates, .with her five sons ; and some Scythian 
women. The hostages of the Albanians and Iberians, and of the 
king of Commagene, also appeared in the train : and as many tro- 
phies were exhibited as Pompey had gained victories, either in 
person or by his heutenants, the number of which was not small. 
But the most honourable circumstance, and what no other Roman 
could boast, was, thai bis third triumph was over the third quarter 
of the world, after his former triumphs had been over the other 
two. Others before him had been honoured with three triumphs ; 
but his first triumph was over Africa, his second over Europe, and 
his third over Asia ; so that the' three seemed to declare him con- 
queror of the world. 

At this time Ciesar returning from his province,* undertook an 
affair which rendered him very popular at present, and in its con- 
sequences gained him powf r, but proved a great prejudice to Pom'- 
pey and tathe whole commonwealth. He was then soliciting his 
first consulship, and Crassus and Pompey being at variance, he 
perceived that if he should join the one, the other would be his 
enemv of course ; he therefore set himself to reconcile them. To 
this union Caesar o>%ed his consulship : and he was no sooner ap- 
pointed than he began to make his court to the indigent part of 
the people, by proposing laws for sending out colonies, and for 
the distribution of lands, by which he descended from the dignity 
of a consul, and in some sort took upon him the office of a tribune. 
His colleague Bibulus opposed him, and Cato prepared to support 
Bibulus in the most strenuous manner, when CsBsar placed Pom- 
pey by him upon the tribunal, and asked him before the whole as* 
sembly—** Whether he approved his laws?" and upon his an- 
swering in the affirmative, he put this farther question — '* Then if 
any one shall with violence oppose these laws, will you come to 
the assistance of the people ?" Pompey answered—'* I will cer- 
tainly come ; and against those who threaten to take the sword, I 
will bring both sword and buckler." 

Pompey till that day had never said any thing so obnoxious ; 
and his friends could only say, by way of apology, that it was afl 
expression' which had escaped him. * But it appeared by the sub* 
sequent events, that he was then entirely at Caesar's devotion. For 
within a few days, to the surprise of all the world, he married 
Julia, Caesar's daughter, who had been promised to Csepio, and 
was upon the point of being married to him. To appease the re- 
sentment of Caepio, he gave him his own daughter, who had been 

• U was not a» the time of Cicero's goine into exile, thai ('sBsar returneri from his 
pTovinceof-ipain. which ne had goverii«n with the title of pretor but two years be- 
fore. Caesar returned in the year of Rome 693, and Cicero quitted Rome in the 
y«Bar695. 



^ before contracted to Faustus, the son of Sylla ; and Csssar mar 
ried Calpurnia, the daughter of Piso. 

Ponipey then filled the city with soldiers, and carried every 
thing with open force. The two Gauls on this and^the other side 
the Alps and lUyria were allotted to Caesar for five years, with 
four complete legions. Piso, CsBsar's father.in-law, and Gabinius, 
one of the most abandoned flatterers of Pnmpey, were pitched upon 
for, consuls for the ensuing year. The whole care of providing 
and iipporting corn being committed to Pompey, he sent his depu- 
ties and afi^ents mto various parts, and went in person into Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Africa, where he collected great quantities. When 
he was upon the point of re-embarking, a violent wind sprung up, 
and the mariners made a difficulty of putting to sea ; but he was 
the first to go on board, and ordered them to weigh anchor, with 
these decisive words — " It is necessary to go ; is it not necessary 
to live?" His success was answerable to his spirit and intrepidi*. 
ty. He filled the markets with com, and covered the sea with his 
ships, insomuch that the overplus afforded a supply to foreigners, 
and from Rome, as from a fountain, plenty flowed over the world. 

In the mean time the wars in Gaul lifted Cssar to the first sphere 
of greatness. He entered into a treaty with Crassus and Pompey^ 
by which it was agreed that they should apply for the consulship, 
and that Csesar should assist them by sending a great number of 
his soldiers to vote at the election. As soon as they were chosen, 
they were to share the provinces, and take the t:ommand of armies 
according to their pleasure, only confirming Caesar in the posses, 
sion of what he had, for five years more. Thus they obtained the 
consulship by violence, and the rest of their measures were not 
conducted with more moderation. For, in the first place, when 
the people were going to choose Cato praetor, at the instant their 
suflVages were to be taken, Pompey dismissed the assembly, pre* 
tending that he had seen an inauspicious flight of birds.* After- 
wards the tribes, corrupted with money, declared Antias and Vati* 
nius praetors. Then, in pursuance of their agreement with Caesar, 
they put Trebonius, one of the tribunes, on proposing a decree, by 
which the government of the Gauls was continued for five years 
more to Caesar ; Syria, and the command against the Parthians, 
were given to Crassus ; and Pompey was to have all Africa, and 
both the Spains, with four legions, two of which he lent to Caesar, 
at his request, for the war in Gaul. 

Crassus, upon the expiration of his consulship, repaired to the 
province. Pompey, remaining at Rome, opened his theatre, and 

* This was making religion merely an engine of state, and it often proved a very 
convenient one for the purposes of ambition. CloJius, though otherwise one of Uie 
vilest tribunes that ever existed, was very right in attempting to put a stop to that 
means of dismissing an assembly. He preferred a bill, that no magistrate ibotilf) 
make any observations on the heavens while the people were assembrnd. 
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to make the dedication more magDificent, eihibited a variety of 
gymnastic games, entertainmefits of music, and battles with wild 
beasts, in which were killed five hilndred lions ; but the battle of 
elephants afforded the most astonishing spectacle.'" These things 
gained him the love and admiration of the public ; but he incurred 
their displeasure again by leaving his provinces and armies en. 
tirel> to bis friends and lieutenants, and roving about Italy with 
bis wife from one villa to another. The strong attachment of Julia 
appeared on an election of tediles. Hie people came to blows, 
and some were killed so near Ppmpey, that he was covered with 
blood, and lorced^to change his clothes. There was a great crovrd 
4if)(l funault about his door, when his servants went home with the 
bloody rube : and Julia, who was with child, happened to see it, 
fiiinted away, and was with difiiculty recovered. However, such 
was her terror and the agitation of her spirits, that she miscarried. 
Afler this, those who complained most of P(»mpey's connexion with 
Csesar, could not find fault with his Jove of Julia. She was preg* 
nant afterwards, and brought him a daughter, but unfortunately 
died in child-bed ; nor did the child long survive her. 

Immediately after Julia's death, the people of Rome were in 
great agitation, and there was nothing in their speeches and ac- 
tions which did not tend to a rupture. The alliance, which rather 
covered than restrained the ambition of the two great competitors 
for power, was now no more. To add to the misfortune, news 
was brought soon after, that Crassus was slain by the Parthians ; 
and in him another great obstacle to a civil war was removed. Out 
of fear of him, they had both kept some measures with each other. 
But when fortune had carried off the champion who could take up 
the conqueror we may say with the comic poet, 

High spirit of emprise 

EJates each chief: they oil their brawny limbs, 
And dip their hi^Dds in dust.- • 

So little able is fortune to fill the capacities of the human mind, 
when such a weight of power, and extent of command, could not 
satisfy the ambition of two men. 

Yet Pompey, in an address to the people at that time, told them-^ 
" He had received every commission they had honoured him with, 
sooner than he expected himself; and laid it down sooner than 
was expected by the world." And indeed the dismission of hia 
troops always bore witness to the truth of that assertion. But now 
being persuaded that Caesar would not disband his array, he en- 
deavoured to fortify himself against him by great employments at 
home, and this without attempting any other innovation. For he 

* Dio says, the elephants fought with armed men. There were nu less than eighteen 
of them ; and he adds, that some of them seemed to appeal, with piteous cries, to the 
people, who, in compassion, saved their lives. If we may believe bim, aa oath bad 
been taken before they left Africa, that jno injury should be done them- 
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would not appear to distrust him ; oa the contrary, he rather af. 
fected to despise him. However, when he saw the great offices 
of state not disposed ofagreeahly to his desire, but that the people. 
were influenced, and his adversaries preferred for money, he 
thought it would best serve his cause to suffer anarchy to prevail. 
In consequence of the reigning disorders, a dictator was much 
talked of. Luciliius, ^ne of the tribunes, was the first who ven- 
tured to propose it in form to the people, and he exhorted th^m to 
choose Pompey dictator. Cato opposed it so effectually, that the 
tribune was in danger of being deposed. -Many of Pompey 's 
friends then stood up in defence of Ihe purity of his intentions,, and 
decfiared he neither asked nor wished for the dictatorship. Catp 
upon this paid the highest compliments to Pompey, and intreated 
him to assist in the support of order and of the constitution. Pom. 
pey could not but- accede to such a proposal, and Domitius and 
Messala were elected consuls.'*' ;, 

The same anarchy and confusion afterwards took place agaiUf 
and numbers began to talk more boldly of setting up a dictator; 
Cato, now fearing he should be overborne, was of opinion that it 
was better to give Pompey some office whose authority was limited 
by law, than to entrust him with absolute power. Bibulus, thougl^ 
Pompey's declared enemy, moved in full senate, that he should be 
appointed sole consul. " For hy that means," said he, " the com- 
monwealth will either recover from her disorder, or if she must 
serve, will serve a man of the greatest merit." The whole housa 
was surprised at the motion ; and when Cato rose up, it was jex- 
pected he would oppose it. A profound silence ensued, and he 
said— -f* He should never have been the first to propose such an ex* 
pedient, but as it was proposed by another, he thought it advisabl/^ 
to embrace it ; for he thought any kind of government better than 
anarchy, and knew no man fitter to rule than Pompey, in a time 
of So much trouble." The senate came into his opinion, and a de* 
cree was issued, that Pompey shouM he appointed sole consul, an^ 
that if he should have need of a colleague, he might choose one 
himself, provided it were not before the expiration of two months. 
Pompey then went into the city and married Cornelia, the daugh- 
ter of Metellus Scipio. She was a widow, having been married 
when very young to Publius, the son of Crassus, who was lately 
killed in the Parthian expedition. This woman had many charms 
beside her beauty : she was well versed in polite literature; she 
played upon the lyre, and understood geometry ; and she had made 

* In the year of Rome 700. Such corruption now prevailed among the Romans, 
that candidates for the curule offices brought their money openly to the place of elec* 
tion, where they distributed it, without blushing, amonE the beads of fiiCtions : and 
those who received it, employed force and violence in favour of those penons who 
paid them : so that scarce an office was disposed of but what had be^n dispiUadwi^ 
the swvnl, and cost the lives of many citizens. '*. 

2s 2i* 
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iMMiiiderable improvements by the precepts of philosophy ; what is 
more, she had oothing of that petulance and affectation, which such 
studies are apt to produce in women of' her age. And her father's 
family and reputation were unexceptionable. He took his father- 
in-law for his colleague for the remaining live months. His go. 
▼emments were continued to him for four years more, and he was 
allowed a thousand talents a year for the subsistence and psy of 
his troops^ 

Cssar's friends laid hold on this occasion to represent, that some 
consideration should be had of him, too, and his many great and 
laborious services for his country. They said, he certainly de- 
served either another consulship, or to have ihe term of his com- 
mission prolonged. A dispute arising upon the affair, Pompey, as 
if inclined to fence agamst the odium to which CsBsar might be ex- 
posed by thi9 demand, said, he had letters from CflBsar, in which 
he declared himself willing to accept a successor, and to give op 
the command in Gaul, only he thought it reasonable .that he should 
be permitted, though absent, to stand for the consulship.* Cato op- 
posed this with all his force, and insisted — *' That Caesar should 
lay down his arms, and return as a private man, if he had any fa- 
vour to ask of his country." And as Pompey did not labour the 
point, but easily acquiesced, it. was suspected he had no real friends 
ship for CfBsar. This appeared more clearly, when he sent for the 
two legions which he had lent him, under pretence of wanting them 
(or the Parthian war. 

After this, Pompey had a dangerous illness at Naples, of which, 
however, he recovered. Praxagoras advised the Neapolitans to 
ofihr sacrifices to the gods, in gratitude for his recovery. The 
neighbouring cities followed their example ; and. the humour 
spreading itself over Italy, there was not a town or village which 
did not solemnize the occasion with festivals. No place could af. 
fbrd room for the crowds that came from all qiiarters to meet him : 
the hi^h roads, the villages, th^ ports were filled with sacrifices 
and entertainments. Many received him with garlands on their 
heads and torches in their hands, and, as they conducted him on 
his way, strewed it with flowers. His returning with such pomp 
afforded a glorious spectacle; 'but it is said to have been one of 
ihe principal causes of the civil war. For the joy he conceived on 
this occasion, added to the high opinion he had of his achievements, 
intoxicated him so far, that, bidding adieu to the caution and pru- 
dence which had put his good fortune and the glory of his actions 
upon a sure footing, he gave in to the most extravagant presump- 
tion, and even contempt of CsBsar, insomuch that he declared--* 



* Than wAs a law against any absent person^s being admitted a candidate ; but 
ompn had added a clause, «' 
fltme from personal attendance. 



Bonpay had added a clause, which empowered the people to except any man by 
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'^He had no need of arms, or any extraordinary preparations againat 
him, since he could puU him down with*much more ease than he 
hid set him up." 

Mean tifme Cseaar was exerting himself greatly : he was'npw at 
no great distance from Italy, and not only sent his soldiers to vote 
in the elections, but, by private pecuniary applications, corrupted 
many of the ^ magistrates. It is said, that when one of •Caesar's offi* 
Cers, who ^ood before the senate house, waiting the issue of the 
debates, was informed, that they would not give Caesar a longer 
term in his command, he laid his hand upon his sword and said-^ 
<* But this shall give it." 

Indeed, all the actions^ and preparations of his general tended 
that way : though Curio's demands in behalf o( Cssar seemed more 
plausible.* He proposed, that either Pompey should likewise be 
obliged to dismiss his forces, or Caesar suiiered to keep his. *' If 
they are both reduced to a private station," said he, '* they will 
agree upon n^'asonabie terms : or, if each retains his power, they 
will be satisfied. But he who weakens the one, without doing the 
same by the other, must double that force which he fears will sub. 
vert the government."'" Hereupon, Marcelliis the consul called 
Caesar .a public robber,- and insisted, that he should be declared an 
enemy to the state, if he did not lay down his arms. However, Cu- 
rio, together with Antony and Piso, prevailed that a farther inquiry 
should be made into the sense of the senate. He first proposed, 
that such as were of opinion — *' That Caesar should disband his 
army, and Pompey keep his," should draw tp one side of the house, 
and there appeared a majority for that motion. Then he proposed^ 
that the number of those should be taken, whose sense it was, 
" That both should lay down their arms, and neither remain in 
command ;" upon which question Pompey had only twenty-two, 
and Curio all the rest. Curio, proud of his victory, ran in traos- 
ports of joy to the assembly of the people, who received him with 
the loudest plaudits, and crowned him with flowers. Pompey was 
not present at the debate in the house ; fi>r the commander of an 
army is not alk>wed to enter the city. But Marcellus rose up and 
said — ** I will' no longer sit to hear the matter canvassed : but, as 
I see ten legions have already passed the Alps, I will send a .man 
to oppose them in behalf of my country." 

Upon this, the city went into mourning, as in a time of public ca- 
lamity; Marcellus walked through the forum, followed by the se- 
nate, and when he was in sight of Pompey without the gate, he 
said — " Pomney, I charge you to assist your country ; for which 
purpose you shall make use of the troops you have, and levy what 
new ones you please. Lentulus, one of the consuls elect for the 

* Oornelitis Scipio, one of Pompey*s friends, remonstraterf, that, in lbs prMeot esw, 
a great diflference was to be made between the proconsul of Spain and the pnicoMul 
of Gaul, since the term of the former was not expired, whereas that of tbe latter wa& 
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next year, said the same. But when Fompey came to make the 
new levies, some absolutely refosed to enlist ; others gave in their 
names in small numbers and with no spirit : apd the greyest part 
cried out — " A peace ! A peace ! For Antony, notwithstanding the 
injunctions of the senate to the contrary, had read a letter of Cfe« 
sar's to the people, well calculated to gain them. He proposed, 
that both Pompey and he should resign their goyemments and dis- 
miss their forces, and then come and give an account of their con- 
duct to the people. 

At the same time news was brought, that Cesar had seized Ar- 
roenium, a considerable city. in Italy, and that he was marching di- 
rectly towards Rome with all his forces. Upon the first report of 
this at Rome, the city was in greater disorder and astonishment 
than had ever been known. Cato then advised that Pompey should 
not only be appointed general, but invested with a discretionary 
power, adding, '^that those who were the authors of great evils, 
knew best how to cure them." So saying, he set out for his pro- 
vince of Sicily, and the other great officers departed for theirs. 

Almost all Italy was now in motion, and nothing could be more 
perplexed than the whole (^ce of things. The terrors qf the peo- 
ple could not be removed, and no one would suffer Pompey to lay 
a.' plan of action for himself. According to the passion wherewith 
each was actuated, whether fear, sorrow, or doubt, they endeavour, 
ed to inspire him with the same, insumuch that he adopted different 
measures the same day. He could gain no certain intelligence of 
the enemy's motions, because every man brought him the report he 
happened to take up, and was angry if it did not meet with credit. 
Pompey at last caused it to be declared, by an edict in form, that 
the commonwealth was in danger, and no peace to be expected. 
Afler which he signified that he should look upon those who re- 
mained in the city as partisans of Caesar, and then <)uitted it in the 
dusk of the evening. The consuls also fled, without offering the 
sacrifices which their customs required, before a war. However, 
in this great extremity, Pompey could not but be considered as 
happy in the affections of his countrymen. Though many blamed 
the war, there was not a man who hated the general. Nay, the 
number of those who followed him out of attachment to his person, 
was greater than that of the adventurers in the cause of liberty. 

A few days after, Cssar arrived at Rome. When he wa»in pos. 
session of the city, he behaved with great moderation in many re- 
spects, and composed, in a go«>d measure, the minds of its remain, 
ing inhabitants. Having taken what sums he wanted out of the 
public treasury, he went in pursuit of Pompey, hastening to drive 
him out of Italy before his forces could arrive from Spain. Pom- 
pey, who was master in Brundusium, and had a sufficient number 
of transports, desired the consuls to embark without loss of time, 
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and sent them before him with thirty cohorts to Dyrrhachium. At 
the same time he sem his father-m-law Scnpio, and his son Chteus, 
into Syria, to provide ships of war. He had well secured the gates 
of the city, and planted the lightest of his slingers and archers upon 
the watls ; and having now ordered the Brundusiaus to keep within 
doors, he caused a number of trenches to be cut, and sharp stakes 
to be driven into them, and then covered with«earth, in all the 
streets, except two which led down to the sea. In three days all 
his other troops were embarked without interruption, and then he 
suddenly gave the signal to those who guarded the walls ; in con. 
sequence of which, they ran swiflly down to the harbour, and got 
en board. Thus having his whole complement,^ he set sail, and 
crossed the sea to Dyrrhachium. ThiamanoDuvre of Pom[icy was 
commonly reckoned among the greatest acts of generalship. Cse. 
sar, however could not help wondering, that his adversary, who was 
in possession of a fortified town, and expected his forces firom Spain, 
and at the same time was master of the sea, should give up Italy in 
such a manner. 

CsBsar having thus made himself master of all Italy in sixty days 
without the least bloodshed, marched to Spain with an intent to 
gain the forces there. In the mean time Pompey assembled a great 
army, and at sea he Sva^ altogether invincible. For he had Ave 
hundred ships of war, and the number of his lighter vessels was 
still greater. As for hi9> land forces, he had seven thousand horse, 
the flower of Rome and Italy,'*'' all men of family, fortune, and cou- 
rage. His infantry, though numerous, was a mixture of raw, un- 
disciphned soldiers : he therefore exercised them during his stay 
at Beroea, where he was by no means idle, but went through all 
the exercises of a soldier, as if he had been in the flower of his 
age. It inspired his troops with new courage, when they saw Pom- 
pey the Great, at the age of fifly«eight, going through the whole 
military discipline, in heavy armour, on foot ; and then mounting 
his horse, drawing his sword with ease when at fall speed, and as 
dexterously sheathing it again. As to the javelin, he threw it not 
only with' great exactness, but with such force that few of the young 
men could dart it at a greater distance. 

Many kings and princes repaired to his camp, and the number 
of Roman officers who had commanded armies was so great, that 
it was sufficient to make up a complete senate. Labienus,'|' who 

* Cesar, on the contrary, says, thai this bodv of horse was almost entirely com- 
posed of strangers : — ** Tf>ere were six huncfred Galatians, five hunrired Cappado- 
cians, as manv Thracians, two hundred Macedonians, five hundred Gauls or Ger« 
mans, eight hundred raised out of his own CMtates, or out of his own retinue ;" and so 
of the rest, whom be particularly mentions, and tells us to what countries they be- 
longed. 

f It seemed very strange, saysDio, that Labienus should abandon Cesar, who had 
loaded him with honours, and given him the command of ail the forces on the other 
side of the Alps, while be was at Rome Rut be gives this reason for it : — ** L«bienus, 
etated with his immense wealth, and proud of his preferments, forgot himself to sucti 
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bad been honournd with Caesar's friendship, and served under iiitn 
in Gaul, now joined Ponipev • Even Brutus, the son of that Brutus ' 
who was killed by him, not very fairly, in the Cisalpine Gaul,'*' a 
IDAD of spirit, who had never spoken to Poropey before, because he 
considered him as the murderer of his father, now ranged himself 
nnder his bannera, as the defender of the liberties of his country. 
Cicero too, though he had written and advised otherwise, was 
ashamed not lo appear in the number of those who hazarded their 
lives for Rome. 

After Pompey had assMkbled his senate, and at the motion of 
Cato, a decree was made, *' that no Ronran should be killed, except 
in battle, nor any city that was subject to the Romans be plun- 
dered.", pompey 's party gained ground daily. Those who hved 
at too great a distance, or were. too weak to take a share iii the 
war, interested themselves in the cause as much as they we're ablcy 
and, with words at least, contended for it, lookirij^ upon those as 
enemies both to the gods and men, who did not wish- that Pompey 
might conquer. 

Not but that Cassar made a merciful use of his victories. He 
nad lately made himself master of Pompey 's forces in Spain, and 
though it was not without a battle, he dismissed the officers, and 
incorporated the troop% with his own. - After this, he passed the 
Alps again, and marched through Italy to Brundusium, where he 
arrived at the time of the winter solstice. There he crossed the 
sea, and landed at Oricum : from whence he despatched Vibutlius,f 
one of Ponipey's friends, whom he had brought prisoner thither, 
with proposals of a conference between' him and Pompey, *^ In 
which ihey should agree to. disband their armies within three days, 
rehew their friendship, confirm it with solemn oaths, and then both 
return to Italy." 

Pompey took this overture for another snare, ond therefore drew 
down in haste to the sea, and secured all the forts and places of 
strength for land forces, as well as all the ports and other commo- 
dious stations for shipping ; so that there was not a wind that blew, 
which did not bring- hira either provisions, or'troops,.or money. 

a degree, as to assume a character verv unbecoming a person in tiis circumstancet. 
He was even for putting htmseif upon Rn eqiialitv with Cesar, wtio ibereupon grew 
cool towards him, and treated him with tome reserve, which Labienus reseotert, and 
went over to Poiiipey." 

* The former English translator renders this Galatia. He ought td have remera- 
beied. that this Brutus was kilted by Gemmius, in a village near the Po, by Pompey^s 
order, after he had accepted his submission, if not promised him his life. The a^Jthors 
of the Univercal History have copied the error. 

f In the printed text k nJtibius; hut one of the manuscripts gives us FtbuIHui* 
which Is the name he had in Otfor^a Com. lib. iii. VibuUius Rufus travelled night and 
day, without allowing himself any rest, till he reached Pompev*s camp, who had not 
yet receiver! advice of Cesar's arrival, but was no sooner informed of the raking of 
Oricuni and Apollonia, than he immediately decamped, and by long mairches reached 
Orieum before Cesar. 
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On the other hand, Oassar was reduced to «ach straits, both by sea 
and land, that he was under the necessity of seeking a battle. 
Accordingly, he attacked Pompey's mtrenchments, and bade him 
defiance daily. In most of these attacks and skirmishes he had 
the advantage -, but one day was in danger of losing his whole 
army; Pompey fought with so much valour, that he put CsBsar's 
whole detactunent to flight, after having killed two thousand of 
them upon the spot ; but was either unable or afraid to pursue his 
blow, and enter the camp* with .them. CsBsar sitid to his friends on 
the occasion — *' This day tl^e victory had been the enemy's had 
their general known how to conquer.''* 

After this last engagement, Caesar was in sueh want of provi- 
sions, that he was, forced to decamp, and he took his way through' 
Athamania lo Thessaly. This added so much to the high opinion 
Pompey's soldiers had of themselves, that it was impossibleto keep 
it within bounds. They cried out with one voice — *' Caesar is fled*" 
Some called upon their general to pursue; some, to pass over (o 
Italy. Others sent their friends and servants to Rome, to engage 
houses near the forum, for the convenience of soliciting the great 
offices of the state. And not a few went of their own accord to 
Cornelia, who had been privately lodged in Lesbos, to congratulate 
her upon the couclusion of the war. 

On this great emergency, a council of war was called, in which 
Afranius gave it as his opinion — " That they ought immediately to 
regain Italy, for that was the great prize aimed at in the war. 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Spain, and both the Gauls, would soon 
submit to those who were masters there. What should affect Pom 
pey still more was, that his native country just by, stretched out her 
hands to him as a suppliant : and it could not be consistent with 
his honour to let her remain under such indignities, and ita so dis. 
graceful a vassalage to the slaves and flatterers of tyrants." But 
Pompey thought it would neither be for his reputation to fly a 
second time from Caesar, an,d again to be pursued, when fortune 
put it in his power to pursue ; nor agreeable to the laws of piety, 
to leave his father-in-law, Scipio, and many other persons of con- 
sular dignity, in Greece and Thessaly, a prey to Caesar, with all 
their treasures and forces. As for Rome, he should take the best 
care of her, by fixing the scene of war at the greatest distance 
from her ; that, without feeling its calamities, or perhaps hearing 
the report of them, she might quietly wait for the conqueror. 

This opinion prevailing, he set out in pursuit of Caesar, with a 
resolution not to* hazard a battle, but to keep near enough to hold 
him as it wei^e, besieged, and to wear him out with famine. This , 
he thought the best method he could take ; and a report was more- 
over brought him, of its being whUipered' among the equestrian 
order«*-'^ That as soon as they had taken oiT C®sar, they could di9 
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noUuDg better Umq take off him too." Some say, thi9 was the 
leaaoo why he did not emplov .Cato id any service of importancey 
but upoQ hill march agatost Caeaar, sent him t6 the sea-coast^ to 
take care of the baggage, iest, atier he had destroyed Cesar, Cato 
Would soon oblige him to lav down his commission. 

While be thua softly followed the enemy's ^^eps, a compl^nt 
was raised against him, and urged with much clamour, that h<B was 
not exercising his generalship upon Cesar, but upon the senate 
and the whole commuu wealth, in order that he might for ever keep 
the command m his hands, and have those for his guards and ser- 
vants, who had a right to govern the world. Domitius iEnobarbus 
always called him jQamemnon, or king of kings. Favooius piuued 
liifn no less with a je6t, than others by their unreasonable severity ; 
he went about crying, ** My friends, we shall eat no figs in Tuscu- 
lum this year." And Lucius Afranius, who lost the forces in Spain, 
and was accused of having bei rayed them into the enemy's hand, 
BOW when he saw Pompey avoid a battle, said, ^\ He was surprised 
that his. accuser should make any difficulty of fighting that mer- 
chant (as they called him,) who trafficked for provinces.-" 

Theee, and many other like sallies of ridicule, had such an effect 
upon Pompey, who was ambitious of being spoken well of by the 
world, and had too much deference for the opinions of his friends, 
that he eave up his own better judgment, to folldw th^m in ihe 
career of their false hopes and prospects. This would' have been 
unpardonable in the pilot or master of a ship, much more in the 
commander in chief of so many nations, and such numerous armies. 
He had often commended the physician who gives no indulgence 
to the whimsical longings of his patients, and'-yet be humoured the 
sickly cravings of his army, and was afraid to give them pain, 
though necessary for the preservation of their life and being. For 
who can say that army was in a sound and healthy state, when 
some of the officers went about the camp, canvassing for the 
offices of consul and pretor ; and others, namely, Spinther, Domi- 
tius, and Scipio, were engaged in quarrels and cabals, about Caesar's 
high priesthood, as if iheir adversary had been only « Tigranes, a 
king of Armenia, or a prince of the Nabathsans ; and not that Cesar 
and that army, who had stormed a thousand cities, subdued abbve 
three hundred nations, gained numberless battles of the Germans 
and Gauls, taken a million of prisoners, and killed as many fairly in 
the field ? Notwithstanding all this, they continued loud and tumul- 
tuous in their demands of a battle, and when they came to the plains 
of Pharsalia, forced Pompey to call a council of war. Labienus, 
who had the command of the cavalry, rose up first and took an 
oath, ** That he would not return from the battle, till he had put 
the «nemy to flight." All the other officer^ swore the same. 

Cesar was preparing, at break of day, to march to Scotu- 
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sa;"" his soldiers were striking their tents, and the servants and beasts 
of burden were already in motion, when his scouts brought intelli- 
gence, that they had seen arms handed about in the enemy's camp, 
and perceived a noise and bustle which indicated an approaching 
battle. After these^ others came and assured him, that the first 
ranks were drawn up. Upon this Caesar said, *' The long-desired 
day is come, on which we shall fight with men, and not with want 
and famine." Pompey placed himself in his rig'ht wing, over 
against Antony, and his fathc^r-in-law, Scipio, in the centre, oppo- 
site Domitius Calvinus. Uf^ left wing was comn^anded by Lucius 
Domitius. and supported by the cavalry ; for they were almost all 
ranged on that side, in order to break in upon Caesar, and cut off 
the tianth legion, which was^ accounted the bravest in his army, and 
in which he used to fight in person. 

Pompey having taken a view of the order of both armies, and 
finding that the enemy kept their ranks with the utmost exactness, 
and quietly waited for the signal of battle, while his own men, for 
want of experience, were fluctuating and unsteady, he was afraid 
they Would be broken on the first onset. He therefore commanded 
the vanguard to stand firm in their rank8,f and in that close order 
to receive the enemy's charge. Caesar condemned this measure, 
as not only tending to lessen the vigour of the blows, which is 
always greatest in the assailants, but also to damp the fire and 
spirit of the men, whereas those who advance with impetuosity, 
and animate each other with shouts, are filled with an enthusiastic 
valour and superior ardbur. 

Caesar's army consisted of twenty-two thousand men, and Pom« 
pey's was something more than twice that number. When the 
signal was given on both sides, and the trumpets sounded a charge, 
€ach common man attended only to his own concern. But some 
of the principal Romans and Greeks,, who only stood and looked 
on, when {he dreadful moment of action approached, could not help 
considering to what the avarice and ambition of two men had 
brr)ught the Roman empire. The same arms on both sides, the 
troops marshalled in the same manner, the same standards ; in 
short, the strength and flower of one and the same city turned upon 
itself! What could be a stronger proof of the blindness and infatu- 
ation of human nature, when carried away by its passions ? Had 
they been willing to enjoy the fruits of their labours in peace and 
tranquility, the greatest and best part of the world was their own. 
Or, if they must have indulged theii thirst of victories and triumphs, 

* 5>cotu8a was a ritv of Thessaly. ('sBsar was persuaded that Pompey would not 
come to action, and therefurcf chose to march in search of provisions, as weJi as to 
harass the enemy with frequent movements, and to watch bis opportunity, in some of 
those movements, to f>Ul upon them. 

f Vide Cku. ubi tupra. This, however, must be said in ezcutt for Pompey, thai 
gjsoends of experience have eometimes done as be did. 
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the Parthians and Germans were yet to be subdued ; Scythia and 
India yet remained ; together wiib a ver> plausible colciur for their 
lust of new acquiiiititins, the pretence of civilizing barbarians. 

Tue plain of Pharsalia was now covered with mee, and horses, 
and anus ; and the signal of battle being given on both sides, the 
first un CfBsar's side who advanced to the charge, was Cains 
Crastinus, who ctituroanded a corps of a hundred and twenty men. 
Man> followed to support him. The> soon took to their swords, 
and numbers were slain; but as Crastinus was making his way 
forward, and cutting down all beiore him, one of Pompey's men 
stood lo receive him, and pushed his sword in at his mouth with 
such force that it went through his ntxk. Crastinus thus killed, 
the fight was maintained with equal advantage on both side^. 

Pompey did not immediately bring on his right wing, but oden 
directed his eyes to the left, and lost time in waiting to see what 
execution his cavalry would do there. Meanwhile they extended 
their squadrons to surround Caesar, and prepared to drive the few 
horse he had placed in front, back upttn the foot. At that instant 
Caesar gave the signal, upon which his cavalry retreated a little ; 
and the six cohorts, which consisted of three thousand men, and 
had been placed behind the tenth legion, advanced to surround 
Pompey 's cavalry, who fled back with great dishonour. Caesar's 
/nen took no care to pursue them, but turned their force upon the 
enemy's infantry, particularly to that wing which, now stripped 
of Its horse, lay open to the attack on all sides. The six cohorts^ 
therefore, took them in flank, while the tenth legion charged them 
in front : and they, who had hoped to surround the enemy, and now 
■aw themselves surrounded, made but a short resistance, and then 
took to a precipitate flight. 

By the great dust that was raised, Pompey conjectured the fate 
of his cavalry, and it is hard to say what passed in his mind at that 
moment. He appeared like a man mooo.struck and distracted, 
and without considering that he was Pompey the Great, or speak* 
ing to any one, he quitted the ranks, and retired step by step to* 
wards his camp. 

Having entered his tent, he sat down, and uttered not a word, 
till at last, upon finding that some of the enemy entered the cam^ 
with the fugitives, he said, " What ! into my camp too !" After this 
short exclamation, he rose up, and dressing himself in a manner 
suitable to his fortune, privately withdrew.^ All the other legions 

* C'aiar tells us, tliat tlie cohorts appointed to defend ttte camp i^ade a vigorous 
resistance ; but being at length overpowered, fled to a neighbouring mountain, where 
he resolved to invest rhem. But before he had finished his lines» want of water 
obliged them to Hbandott Xhnt pott, and retire towards liarissa Cesar pursued the 
fugitiv«»s at the head of foui legions, (not of the fourth legion, as the authors of the 
Universal History erroneouslv fiay,) and after six miles march came up with them. 
But thev not daring 4o engage troops flushed with victary, fled for refuge to a higl bill, 
the foot of which was waterra by a little river. Thotigh C«sai*s men were qu ite spent. 
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fled, a|id a great slaughter was made io the camp, of the ser Tafita 
and others who had the care of the tents. But Asinius Pollio, who 
then fought «« Caesar's side, assures ua, that of the regular troops 
there were not above six thousand men killed. "" * 

Upon the taking of the camp, there was a spectacle which showed 
in strong colours the vanity and folly of Pompey's troops. All the 
tents were crowned with raiyrtle ; the beds strewed with flowers ; 
the tables covered with cups and bowls of wine set out. In short, 
every thing had the appearance of preparations for feasts and sacri-* 
fices, rather than ^or men going out to battle. To such a degree 
had their vain hopes porrupted them, and with such a senseless 
confidence they took the field ! 

When Pompey had got a little distance from the camp, he quit* 
ted his horse: he had very few people about him; and, as he 
saw he was not pursued, he went sofrly on, wrapt up m such 
thoughts as we may suppose a man to have, who had been used for 
thirty -four years to conquer and carry all. before him, and now in 
his old age first came to know, what it was to be defeated and to 
fly. We 'may easily conjecture what his thought must be, when in 
one short hour he haci lost the glory and the power which had 
been growing up amidst so many wars and conflicts ; and he who 
was lately guarded with such armies of horse and foot, and such 
great and powerful fleets, was reduced to so mean and contemp- 
tible an equipage, that his enemies, who were in search of him, 
could not know him. 

He passed by Larissa and came to Tempe, where, burning with 
thirst, he threw himself upon his face and drank out of the river ; 
afler which, he passed through the valley, and went down to the 
sea-ooast. There he spent the remainder of the night in a poor 
fisherman's cabin. Next morning, about break of day, he went on 
board a small river-boat, taking with him such of his company as 
were freemen. The slaves he dismissed, bidding them go to 
Caesar, and fear nothing. 

As he was coasting along, he saw a ship of burden just ready to 
sail, the master of which was Peticius, a Roihan citizen, who, 
though not acquainted with Pompey, knew him by sight. It hap« 
pened, that this man the night before, dreamed that he saw Pom- 
pey come and talk to him, not in the figure he had formerly known 
him, but in mean and melancholy circumstances. He was giving 
the passengers an account df his dream, as persons who have a 

ftod ready to fiihit with the excessive heat and the fatigue of the whole day. vet, by 
bit pbliging manner, he prevailed upon them to cut off the conveniency of the water 
ffom the enemy t»y a trench. Hereupon the unfoniiiiat«' fugitives came to a capiiulac 
tton. threw down their arms, and implored the cJemmicv of the cotiqueror. This tbey 
all did, except some senatora. who, as it wbk now oighr escaped in the dark. Vide 
Om. BeU OviL liv. iii. c 80. 

* CsBsar saya. that in all tbore weraAAeen Uiousand killed, and twenty-finir fliou- 
sand taken prisoners. 



great deal of time upon their .hands, love to discouree about sttcfi 
matters, when on a sudden one of the mariners told him he saw a 
little boat rowing from the land, and the crew making signs, by sha- 
king their garments and stretching out their hands. Upcm this, 
Peticious stood up, and could distinguish Pnmpey among them, in 
the same form as he had seen him in his dream. Then beating his 
bead for sorrow, he ordered the 8eam«*n to let down the ship's boat, 
and held out his iTand to Pompey to invite him on board : for by 
his dress he perceived his change of fortune. Therefore ^ without 
waiting for any farther application, he took him up, and such of his 
eompanions as he thought proper, and then hoisted sail. I'he per- 
sons Pompey took with him were the two Lentuli and Favonius ; 
and a httle after they saw King Deiotarus beckoning to them with 
great earnestness from the shore, and took him up likewise. The 
master of the ship provided them the best supper be could, and when 
it was almost ready, Pompey, for want of a servant, was going to 
wash himself, but Favonius seeing it, stepped up, and both washed 
and anointed him. All the time he was on board, he continued to 
wait upon him in all the offices of a servant, even to the washing of 
his feet and providing his supper, insomuch that one who saw the 
unaffected simplicity and sincere attachment with which Favonius 
perfonnod these offices, cried out, 



— — The g^oerouf mind adds dignity 
To erery act* and nothing miriMwomet it. 



Pompey, in the course of his voyage, sailed by Amphipolis, and 
from thence steered for Mitylene, to take up Cornelia and his son. 
A» soon as his wife and his friends were embarked, he set sail, and 
continued his course, without touching at any port, except for wa- 
ter and provisions, till he came to Attalia, a city o^ Pamphylia. 
There he was joined by some Cilician galleys ; and beside collect- 
ing a number of soldiers, he found in a little time sixty senators 
about him. When he was informed that his fleet was still entire, 
and that Cato was gone to Africa with a considerable body of men 
which he h^d collected after their flight, he lamented to his friends 
his great error, in suffering himself to be forced into an engage- 
ment at land, and making no use of those forces, in which he was 
Confessedly stronger ; nor even taking care to fight near his fleet, 
that, in case of meeting with a check at land, he might have been 
supplied from sea with another army, capable of making head 
against the enemy. 

As it was necessary to undertake something with the small means 
he had left, he sent to some cities, and sailed to others himself, to 
raise money, and to get a supply of men for his ships. But know- 
ing the extraordinary celerity of the enemy's motions, he was afraid 
ha might ba beforohand with him, arid seize all that was preparing. 



He therefore began to think of retiring to some asylum, and pro- 
po8ed tH0 matter in council ; where it was determined that Uiey 
should seek for refuge m Egypt. He accordingly set sail ^rom Cy. 
prus with Corneha, in a Selucian galley ; the rest accompanied 
him, some in ships of war, and some in merchaotmeu, and they 
made a safe voyage. Being informed that Ptoleiny vas with his 
army at Pelusium, where he was engaged in war with hi:^ sister, 
he proceeded thither, and sent a messenger before him to notify 
bis arrival, and to entreat the king's protection. 

Ptolemy was very young, and Photinus, his prime minister, call- 
ed a council of his ablest officers, though their advice had no more; 
weight than he was pleased to allow it ; he ordered each, however, 
to give his opinion. But who can, without indignation, consider 
that the fate of Pompey the Great was to be determined by Photi-^; 
au8, an eunuch, by Theodotus, a man of Chios, who was hired to 
teach the prince rhetoric,>and by Achillas, an Egyptian? For among 
the king's chamberlains and tutors, these had the g^'eatest influence 
over him, and were the persons he most consulted. Pompey lay 
at anchor at some distance from the place, waiting the determina* 
tion of this respectable board, while he thought it beneath him ta 
be indebted to Cesar for his safety. The council were divided in 
their opinions, some advising the prince to give him an honoura*. 
ble reception, and others to send him -an order to depart. But The- 
odotus, to display bis eloquence, insisted that both were wrong. 
'* If you receive him," said he, '* you will have Cassar for your ene- 
my, and Pompey for your master. If you order him off, Pompey 
may one day revenge the affront, and C^sar resent your not ha- 
ving put him in his hands : the best method, therefore, is to send 
for him and put him to death. By this means you will do CsBsar 
a favour, and have nothing to fear from Potopey." He added with 
a smile, ** Dead men do not bite." 

This advice being approved of, the execution of- it was commit- 
ted to Achillas. In consequence of which, he took with him Sep- 
timus, wljo had formerly been one of Pompey 's officers, and Sal- 
vius, who had also acted under him as a centurion, with three or 
four assistants, and made up to Pompey 's ship, where his principal 
friends and officers had assembled, to see how the aflair went on. 
When they perceived there was nothing magnificent in their re- 
ception, nor suitable to the hopes which Theophanes had ccmceived, 
but that a few men only, in a fishing-boat, came to wait upon them, 
such want of respect appeared a suspicious circumstance ; and 
they advised Pompey, while he was eut of reach of missive wea- 
pons, to get out to the main sea. 

Mean time, he boat approaching, Septimus spoke first, address- 
ing Pompey, in Latin, by the title of Imperator. Then Achillas 
diluted him in Greek and desired him to come into the boat, be* 
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cause the wal^rw^ very shatiow towards the shore, and a ffalley 
nasi strike upon the- sands; at the same time the v saw several of 
the king's ships getting ready, and fhe shore covered with troopa, 
ao that if (hey would huve changed their miud^ it was then tuo laie; 
besides, their distrust would have furnished the assassins with a 
pratf nee for.their injustice. He thereiore embraced Cornelia, who 
lamented his sad exit before it happened; and ordered two'ceotu* 
rions, one of his enfranchised slaves namicd Philip, and a servant 
called Scenes, to get into the boat before him* When Achillas 
had hold of his hand, and he was going to step in himself, he turned 
to his wtfe wad son, 'and repeated that verse ot Sophocles> 

Seek'it thou a tyrant*! door? tbMi Iwvwsli ftMdsm ! 
Tbo* hm Si air before 

These were the last words he spoke to tbem. 

As there was a considerable distance between the galley and tlie 
shore, and he observed that not a mem in the boat showed him tlie 
least civility, or even spoke to him, he k>ok6d at Septimus^ and 
said, ** Methiuks I remember you to have been ro> fellow.sobdber ;" 
but he answered only with a nod, without testifying anv regaid or 
friendship A profound silence again taking place, Pompey took 
out a paper, in which he had written a speech in Greek, that he 
desiffned to make to Ptolemy, and amused himself with reading it. 

When they approached the shoi«, Cornelia, with her fri«mds in 
the galley, watched the event with great anxiety. She was a littW 
encouraged, wheb she saw a number of th*^ king's great officers co« 
ming down to the strand, in all appearance to receive her husband 
and to do him honour. But the moment Pompe> was taking hold 
of Philip's hand, to raise him with more ease, Septimus came be- 
hind, and ran him through the body ; at^er which Salvius and Achil- 
las also drew their swords. Pompey took his robe in both hands, 
and covered his face ; and without saying or doing the least thing 
unworthy of him, submitted to his fate, only uttering a gn>an, while 
thev despatched him with many blows. He was just then fifty-nine 
years old ; for he was killed the day after his birth-day.* 

Cornelia, and her friends in the galleys, U|k>n seeing bim mur- 
dered, gave a shriek, that was heard to the shore, and weighed an- 
chor immediately. Their flight Was assisted by a brisk gale as they 
got out more to sea ; so that the £g\ ptians gave up their design of 
pursuing them. 

The murderers having cut off Pompey 's head, threw the body out 
of the boat naked, and left it exposed to all who were desirous of 

* Some divinei. in saying that Potnpey never prospered after he pretumed to enter 
the sanctuary ^n the temple at Jerusalem, intintate. thai hit niiiforttmei were awing 
to that profHnatmn : but we forbear, with Plutarch, to comment upon the providen* 
tial det^rni Illations of the Supreme Being Inoeed. he tiell a sacrilSce to as vile a set 
of peopie Bh he had before insulted . for. the Jews excepted, ttiere was naton earth a 
fiK»re aespicable race of men than the cowardly cruel Bilgyptiant. 
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such a sight. Philip staid till theif curiosity was satisfied, and then 
waskied the body with sea-water, and wrapped it one of his own 
garments, because he had nothing else at band. The next thing 
was t4i look out for wood for the funeral pile : and casting his eyes 
over the sh«>re, he spied the old remains of a fishing boat, which, 
though not large, would make a sufficient pile for a poor naked 
body that was not quite entire. 

While he was collecting the pieces of plank. and putting them to- 
gether, an old Elomaii, who bad made some of bis first campaigns 
imder Pompey, came up, and said to Philip, *' Who are.vou that 
are preparing the funeral of Pompey the Great.?" Philip answered^ 
** I am his freed-maa."— " But you shall not," said the old RomaOt 
« have this honour entirely to yourself. As a work of piety ofiera 
itself^ let me have a share in it, that I may not absolutely repent 
my bnLVing passed so many years in a foreign country ; but, to cea». 
pensate many mi^ortunes^ may have the consolation of doing soma 
of the last honours'" to the greatest general Rome ever produce<k'' 

Next day Lucius Lentulus, who knew nothing of what had pass, 
ed, because he was upon hi.<4 voyage from Cyprus, arrived upcm 
the Egyptian shore, and, as be was coasting along, saw the fun#« 
ral pile, and Philip, whom be did not yet know, standing by it« 
Uppn which he said to bknself, *' Who has finished his day8> and 
» going to leave his remains upon this shore ?" adding, after a 
short pause, with a sigh, " Ah, Pompey the Great ! perhaps- thou 
may est be the man." Lentulus soon after went on shore, and was 
taken and slain. 

Such was the end of Pompey the Great. As for CflBsar, he arrivod 
not long ^fler in £gypt, which he found in great disorder. When 
they came, to present the head, he turned from it, and the person 
that brought it, as a sight of horror. He received the seal, but it 
was with tears. The device was a lion holding a sword. The two 
assassins, Achillas and Photina^, he put to death ; and the king^ 
being defeated in battle, perished in the river. Theodotus, the rhe- 
torician, escaped the Vengeance of Caesar, by leaving Egypt; but 
he wandered about, a miserable fugitive, and was hated wherever 
he went« At last Marcus Brutus, who killed Csesar, found the 
wretch in the province of Asia, and put him to death, &&er having 
made him suffer the most exquisite tortures. The ashes of l^om« 
pey were carried to Cornelia, who buried them near Alba.f 

* Of toticbing and wrapping up the tx>dy. 

f Pompey has. in all appearance, and in all considerations of his character, bad 
less justice done him by historians, ttian anv other nian of his time. His popular hu* 
niamty, his military and political skill, his prudence, -(which he sometimes unfor 
tunately gave up.) his natural bravery and generosity, his conjugal virtues, which 
(though sometimes impeached) were both naturally and morally great : his cause, 
wltich was certaiolv. in its original interests, the cause of Rome : all these circum* 
■taooes entitled hnn to a more distinguished and more respectatrfe character than any 
4)f his historians have thought proper to affi>rd him. 
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nourished 356 years before Christ. 

t 

IT ifl allowed as certain, that Alexander was a descendant of 
HerculeH by Caranus,* and of iEacus by Neoptolemus, His fa- 
ther Philip is said to have been initialed, when very youn);, along 
With Olympias, in the mysteries at Samothrace ; and having con- 
ceived an ejection for her, he obtained her in marriage of her bro- 
ther Arymbas, to whom he applied, because she was left an orphan. 
The night before the marriage, she dreamed that a thunderbolt fell 
upon her head, which kindled a great fire, and that the flame ex- 
tended itself far and wide before it disappeared. 

Alexander! was born on the sixth of Hecatom'baeon:^ i^^^Jy) 
wtrich the Macedonians call Lous, the same day that the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus was burnt ; upon which Hegesias the Btagnesian 
has uttered a conceit frigid enough to have extinguished the flames i 
'* It is no wond^," said he, '* rhat the temple of Diana was burnt, 
when she was at a distance employed in bringing Alexander into 
the World." All the imi^,who were then at Ephesus, looked upon 
the fire as a sign which betokened a much greater misfortune : they 
ran about the town, beating their faces, and crying^^* Thai, day 
had^ brought forth the great scourge and destroyer of Asia." 

Philip had just taken the city of Potidflea,§ and three messengers 
arrived the same da\ with extraordinary tidings. The first inform- 
ed him that -Parmenio had gained a great battle against the Illy- 
rians ; the second, that his race Horse had won the prize at the 
Olympic games; and the third, that Olympias was brought to bed 

* Caranuft. the sixteenth in descent from Hercules, made himself master of Mace* 
donia m the year before Christ 1794; and Alexander the Great was the twenty' 
second io descent from Caraniis: so that from Hercules to Alexander there were 
thinv eight generationr The descent by his mother's »ide is not so clear, there being 
oiaov degrees wanting in it It is sufficient to know thai Olympias was the daughter 
of NeopioleinuB. and sister to Arynihas. 

t In the first year of rhe hundred and sixth Olympiad, before Christ 354. 

X /Elian {Far. Hitt) 1. ii. c. 25.) says expressly, thai Alexander was born and died 
on the sixth day of the month Tnargelion But supposing Plutarch right to placing 
bis birth in the month HecatombsBon. yet not that month, but Boedromion, then an- 
swered to the Macedonian month Loiis, as appears clearly from a letter of Philip's, 
still preserved in the orations of Deii)ostheiie8. (tn Orat. de Corona.) in after times, 
indeed, the month lx>U8 answered to Hecatombnon, which, without doubt, was the 
cause of Plutarch's mistake. 

} This is another mistake. Hotidva was taken two years before. Vix. in the third 
year of the hundred and third Olympiad ; for which we have again the authority of 
neuiobtheiles, who was Philip's contemporary, (in Orat. cant. LepHnemf) as well S« 
Uiockjrifs SjcuIub, 1. xtK ^ 
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of Alexander. His joy, on that occasion was great, as might natu- 
jraUy he expected ; and the soothsayers increased it hy assuring him 
that his son, who was born in the midst of three victories, must of 
course prove invincible. 

The statues of Alexander that most' resembled him, were those 
of Lvsippu^, who alone nad his permission to represent him in mar* 
ble. The turn of his head, which leaned a little to one side, and 
the quickness of his eye, in which many of his friends and succes- 
sors most affected. to imitate him, were best hit off by that artist. 
Appelles painted him in the character of Jupiter armed with thun« 
der, but did not succeed as to his complexion. He overcharged 
the coloiAring, and mane his skin too brown ; whereas he was fair, 
with a tinge of red in his face and upon his breast. 

. His continence showjed itself at an early period. For though he 
was vigorous, or rather violent in his other pursuits, he was not ea- 
sily moved by the pleasures of the. body ; and if he tasted them, it 
was with great moderation. But there was son^ething superlatively 
great and sublime in his ambitinn, far above his years. It wa^ not 
all sorts of honour .that he courted, nor did he seek it in every 
track, like his father Philip, who. was as proud of his eloquence as 
any sophist could be, and who had tlie vanity to record his victo- 
ries in the Olympic chariot race in the impression of hi^ coins. 
Alexander, on the otl^r hand, when he was asked by some of the 
people about him — *' Whether he would not run in the Olympic 
race V* (for he was swift at foot,) answered — ** Yes, if 1 had kings 
for my antagonists." It appears that he had a perfect aversion to 
the whole exercise of wrestling ;* for, though he exhibited many 
other sorts of games and public diversions, in which he proposed 
prizes for tragic poets, for musicians who practised upon the flute 
and lyre, and for rhapsodists too ; though' he entertained the peo- 
ple with the hunting of all manner of wild beasts, and with fencing 
or fighting with the staff, yet he gave no encouragement to boxing 

or to the Pancratium.f 

Ambassadors from Persia happened to arrive in the absence of 
his father Philip, and Alexander receiving them in his stead, gained 
upon them greatly by his politeness and solid sense. He asked 
them no childish or trifling question, but inquired the distances of 
places, and the roads through the upper provinces of Asia ; he de- 
sired to be informed of the character of their king, in what manner he 
behaved to his enenies, and in what the strength and power of Per- 
sia consisted. Tiie ambassadors were struck with admiration, and 
looked upon the celebrated shrewdness of Pliilip as nothing in com- 
parison of the lofty and enterprising genius of his son. Accord- 

* Philoptt'oen, like him, had an aversioD for wrestling, because all the exercitet 
vhtcb fir a roan to excel in it make him unfit for war 

f If it be asked how this 8how»ibat Alexander did not love wreatliog, the answer 
is, the Paneraikfm w «m a mixtuie of boxing and wrestling, 

5JP 
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iogly, whenever news was brought that Philip had taken some 
strong town, or won aome great battle, the young man, instead of 
appeanng delighted with it, used to say to bis compifnions — '* My 
father will go on conquering, till there be nothing extraordinary left 
lor you and me to do.'' As neither pleasure nor riches, but valour 
and glory, were his great objects, he thought that, in proportion as 
the dominions he was to receive from his father grew greater, there 
would be teas room for him to distinguish himself. Every new ac- 
quisition of territory he considered as a diminution of his scene of 
action ; for be did not desire to inherit a kingdom that would bring 
him opulence, luxury, and pleasure, but one thai would afford him 
wars', conflicts, and all the exercise of great ambition. 

He had k number of tutors and preceptoirs. Leonidas, a rela- 
tion of the queen's, and a man of great severity of manners, was 
at the head of them. He did not like the nadne of preceptor, though 
the employment was important and honourable % and, indeed, Us 
dignity and alliance to the royal family gave him the titie of the 
pnnce!s governor. . He who had both the name and business of 
preceptor, was Lysimachus, the Acamanian, a man who had 
neither merit nor politeness, nor any thing to recommend him, 
but his calling himself Phoenix ; Alexander, Achilles ; and Philip, 
Peleus. This procured him some attention, and the second place 
about the prince's person. 

When Philoniciu8,theThessalian, offered the horse named Buce- 
phalus in sale to Philip, at the price of thirteen talents^'*' the king, 
with the prince and many others, went into the field to see some 
trial made of him. The hone appeared extremely vicious and tm- 
manageable, and was so hr from suffering himself to be mounted, 
that he would not bear to be spoken to, but turned fiercely upon all 
the grooms. Philip was displeased at their bringing him so wild 
and ungovernable a horse, and bade them take him away. But 
Alexander, who had observed him well, said, '* What a horse are 
they losing, for want of skill and spirit to manage him !" Philip at 
first tooik no notice of this i but, upon the prince's often repeating 
the same expression, and showing great uneasiness he said, '* Young 
man, you find fault with your elders, as if you knew more than they, 
or t!ould manage the horse better/'—*' And I certainly could," an- 
swered the prince. ** If you should not be able to ride him, what 
forfeiture will you submit to for your rashness?" > *' I will pay the 
price of the horse." 

Upon this all the company laughed; but the king and. prince 
agreeing as to the forfeiture, Alexander ran to the horse, and laying 

* That is, 2518/. ISt. sterline. This will appear a moderate price compared with 
whac we find in Varro, (2>e Re RuiHc. lib. iii. c. S.) viz. that Q. Axius, a senator, 
gave four handred thousand sesterces for an ass; and still more moderate when com- 

Karcd witl» the account of Tavemier, that some hortea in Arabia were valued at a 
imdred thousand crowns. 
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hold on the hridie, turned him to the sun ; for he had observed, it 
seems, that the shadow which fell before the horse, and continually 
moved as he moved, greatly disturbed him. While his fierceness 
and fury lasted, ha kept speaking to him softly and stroking him, 
after which he gently let fall his mantle, leaped lightly upon his 
back, aiid got his seat very safe. Then, without pulling the reins 
too hard, or using either whip or spur, he set him a-going. As soon 
as he perceived his uneasiness abated, and that he wanted only to 
run, he put him in a full gallop, and pushed him on, both with the 
voice and spur. 

Philip and all his court were in great distress for him at first, and 
a profound silence took place. But when the prince heid turned 
him and brought him straight back, they all received him with loud 
acclamations, except his fatiier, who wept for joy, and kissing him, 
said, '< Seek another kingdom, my son, that may be worthy of thy 
abilities, for Macedonia is too small for thee." 

Perceiving that he did not easily submit to authority, because he 
would 'not be forced to any thing, but that he might be led to his 
di|ty by the gentler hand of reason, he cook the method of persua- 
sion rather than of command. He saw that his education was a 
matter of too great importance (to be trusted to the ordinary mas- 
ters in music, and the common circle of sciences ; and that his ge- 
nius (to use the expression of Sophocles) required 

The r4idder*8-guidaiiee, and th^ curb's restraint. 

He therefore sent for Aristotle, the most celebrated and learned of 
all the philosophers, and the reward he gave him for forming bis 
son, was not only honourable, but remarkable for its propriety. He 
had formerly dismantled the city of Stagira, where that philosopher ' 
was born, and now he rebuilt it, and re-established the inhabitants^ 
who had either fled or been reduced to slavery.* He also pre* 
pared a lawn, called Mieza, for their studies and literary conversa- 
tions, where they still show us Aristotle's stone seats and shady 
walks. 

Alexander gained from him not only moral and political know- 
ledge, but was also instructed in those more secret and profound 
branches of science which they call Acroamatic and Epoptic, and 
which they did not communicate to every common scholar.f For 
when Alexander was in Asia, and received information that Aris- 
totle had published sopiie books in which those points were dis- 
cussed, he wrote him a letter in behalf of philosophy, in which 
he blamed the course he had taken. The following is a copy 
of it : 

* Pliny the elder and Valerius Maximus fell us, that Stagira was rebuilt by Alex- 
ander, and this when Aristotle was very old. 

t The icholaff in general were instmcted only in the etoUrie dnetrtant. Vide Aul. 
Gell. lib. XX. chan. 5. 
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" Alexander to Aristotle, prosperity. You did wrong in ptib* 
lishing the Acroamatic parts of science* In what shall we differ 
ffom others, if thie subhmer knowledge which we gamed from you 
be made common to all the world f For my part, I had rather ex- 
cel the hulk of mankind in the superior parts of learnmg, than in 
the extent of power and dominion- Farewell/' 

Aristotle, in compliment to this amhition of the kihg, and by way 
of excuse, made answer, that those points were pu' lished and not 
published. In fact, his book of metaphysics is wntteii m such a 
manner that no one can learn that branch of science from it, much 
less teach, it others ; it serves only to relresh the memories of those 
who have been taught by a master. 

He loved polite learning too, and his natural thirst of know ledge 
madov him a man of extensive reading, 'i'he Iliad he thought, as 
well as called, a portable treasure of military knowledge, and he 
had a copy corrected by Ari8t<itle, which is called the casket copy.f 

Onesicritus informs us, that he used to lay it under his pillow 
with his sword. As he could not find man} other boelt^ m the 
upper provinces ot Asia, he wrote to Harpalu^ for a supply, who 
sent him the works of Philistus, most of ihe iiagedif^s of Euripides, 
Sophocles, and ^schylus, and the Dithyrambics of Telestus:}: and 
Philoxenus. 

Aristotle was the man he admired in his younger years, and, as 
he said himself, he had no l^ss affection for him than for his father. 
"From the one he derived the blessing of life, from the other the 
blessing of a good life." But afterwards he looked upon him with 
an eye of suspicion. He never, indeed, did the philosopher any 
harm ; but the testimonies of his regard being neither so extraor- 
dinary nor so endearing as before, he discovered something of a 
coldness. However, his love of philosophy, which he was either 
born with, or at least conceived at an early period, never quitted 
his soul ; as appears from the honours he paid Anaxarchus, the 
fifty talents he sent Xenocrates,§ and his attentions to Daadamis 
and Calanus. 

When Philip went upon his expedition against Byzantium, Al- 

* Doctrines wliicb were taught by private coinmunicatioo. and delivered «toa 
voce. 

*■ He kept it in a rich casket found among jtne epoils of Darius. A correct copy of 
this edition, revised by Anstotie, Callisiheues. and Anaxarcbus. wa» puhlisned after 
the death of Alexander. " Darius,** said - lexander. * used to keep omtmentB in 
this casket : but I, who have no time to annoint myself, will convert it to a nobler 



use." 



\ Telestus was poet of somereputatit>n, and a monument was erected to his mem- 
ory by Aristratus. the Sicyonian tyrant Protogenes was sent tor to paint this inon* 
ument, and not arriving within the linnted time was in rianger of the tyrant*s dis- 
pleasure, but the celerity and excellence of hi!« execution saved biin. Philoxenes was 
bis scholar. Philistus was sLn hi8iorian of oftenjciied b\ Plutarch. 

$ The phisosnpher took but a small part of tnis money, and sent the rest back : tel- 
ling the giver be bad more occasion for it hunseli, because be had more people to 
maintain. 
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exander was 0QI7 sixteen years of age, yet he was left regent of 
Macedonia, and keeper of the seal.* The M t::dari rebeUiiig during 
bis regency, he attacked and overthrew them, took iheir city,, ex- 
pelled the barbarians, planted there a colony oC people collected 
ffom various parts, and gave it the name of Alexandropolis. Ho 
fought in the battle of Chseronea against the (Greeks, and is 
said t«) have been the first man that broke the sacred band of 
Thehans. 

This early display of great talents made Philip very fond of 
his son, so that it was with pleasure he heard the Macedonians 
call Alexander king, and him <ml\ general. Bur the troubles 
which his new marriage and his amours caused in his family, and 
the bickerings among the women, dividing 'the whole kingdom in- 
to two parties, involved him in many quarrels with hia son, all 
which were hei^^htened by Olympias, who, bemg a woman of a 
jealoUs and vindictive temper, inspired Alexander with unfavoura- 
ble sentiments of his father. The raisuiuierstanding broke out in* 
to a flame on the following occasion. Philip fell in love with a 
young lady named Cleopatra, at an unseasonable time of life and 
married her. When they were celebrating the nuptials, her un- 
cle Attaliis, intoxicated with liquor, desired the Macedonians to 
entreat the gods, ihat this marriage of Philip and Cleopatra might 
prodiice a lawful heir to the crown. Alexander, provoked at this, 
said, " What^ then, dost thou take me for a bastard ?" at the same 
time he threw his cup at his head. Hereupon Philip rose up and 
drew his sword, but, fortunately for them both, his passion and the 
wine be had drank made him stumble and he fell. Alexander, ta- 
king an inmilent advantage of this circumstance, said — '' Men of 
Macedon, see there the man who was preparing to pass from Eu-^ 
rope into Asia ! he is not able to pass from one table to another 
without falling.'* After this insult, he carried off Olympiiis, and 
placed her in Epirus. Illyficum was the country he* pitched upon 
for his own retreat. , 

In the mean time Demaratus, who had engagements of hospital- 
ity^ with the royal family of Macedon, and who, on that account, 
Could speak his mind freely, came to pay Philip a visit. Afler tho 
fir<9t civilities^ Philip asked him, *' What sort of agreement Hubsis- 
ted among the Greeks?" Demaratus answered, '* There is, 
doubtless, much propriety in your inquiring afler the harmony of 
Greece, who have filled your own house with so much dis- 
cord and disorder." This reproof brought Philip to himself, and 
through the the mediation of Demaratus, he prevailed with Alex- 
ander to return. 

But another event soon disturbed their repose.* Pexodorus, the 

* We know of no such people as the Medari ; but a people qalled IVIa:di there was 
h) Thrace, who, as Liry tells us, (1. xxxi.) used to make inroads into Macedonia. 

26 
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I^sian governor of Caria, being desirous to draw Philip into a 
league offensive and defensive, by means of an alliance between 
their famiires, ofiered his eldest daughter in marriage to Aridaeus, 
the son of Philip,* and sent Aristocritas into Mucedonta to treat 
about it. Alexander's friends and his mother now mtused new 
notions into him again, though perfectly groundless, that, by so 
noble a match, and the support consequent upon it, Philip design- 
ed the c^own for Aridsus. 

Aleiander, in the uneasiness these suspicions gave him, sent one 
Thessalus, a player, into Caria, to desire the grandee to pass by 
Aridaeus, who was of spurious birth, and deficient in point of un- 
derstanding, and to take the lawful heir to the crown into his ailt* 
ance. Pexodorus was* infinitely more pleased wiih this pro(k)8aL 
But Philip no sooner had intelligence of it than he went to Aiexan- 
der's apartment, taking with him Philotas, the son of Parmenio, one 
of his most intimate friends and companions, and, iii his presence, 
reproached him with his degeneracy and meanness of spirit, in 
thinking of being son-in-law to a man of Caria, one of the slaves of 
a barbarian king. At the same time he wrote to the Corinthians,* 
insisting that they should send Thessalus to him in chains. ' Har- 
palus and Nearchus, Phhgius and Ptolem> , some of the other com- 
panions of the prince, he banished ; but Alexander afterwards re* 
called them, and treated them with great distinction. 

Some time aHer the Carian negoctation, Pausanias being abu- 
sed by order of Attains and Cleopatra, and not having justice done 
him for the outrage, killed Philip, who refused that justice. Olym- 
pias was thought to have been pridcipHlly concerned in exciting 
the young man to that act of revenge, but Alexander did not pass 
uncensured. It must be acknowledged, however, that he caused 
diligent search to be made after the persons concerned in the as- 
sassination, and took care to have them punished ; and he expres- 
sed his indignation at Olympias's cruel treatment of Cleopatra in 
his absence. 

He was only twenty years old when he succeeded to the crown, 
and he found the kingdom torn in pieces by dangerous parties and 
implacable animosities. The barbarous nations, even those that 
bordered upon Macedonia, could not brook subjection, and they 
longed for their natural kings. 

Philip had subdued Greece by his victorious arms, but not hav- 
ing had time to accustom her to the yoke, he had thrown matters 
into confusion, rather than produced any firm settlement, and he 
left the whole in a tumultuous state. The young king's Macedo- 
nian counsellors, alarmed at the troubles which threatened him, 
advised him to gfve up Greece entirely, or at least to make no at- 

• Thessalus, up«n Ais retutn from Asia, must have retired to Corinth ; for the Co- 
tuitbi«DB had nothing to oo in Caria, 
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tempts upqi) it with the aword ; and to recall the wavering harba. 
rians in a mild manner to their duty, by applying healing measures 
to the beginning of the revolt. Alexander, on the contrary, was 
of opinion that the only way to security and a thorough establish- 
ment of his affairs, was to proceed with sptf it and magnanimity ; 
for he was persuaded, that if he appeared to abate of his dignity tp 
the least article, he would be universally insulted. He therefore 
quieted the commotions and put a stop to the rising wars among 
the barbarians, by marching with the utmost expedition as far as 
the Danube, where fttught a great batile with Sy rmus, king of the 
Triballi, dad defeated him. 

Some time aAer this, having intelligence that the Thebaas had 
revolted, and that the Athenians had adopted the same sentiments, 
he resolved to show them he was no longer a boy, and advanced 
immediately through the pass of Thermopylffi. '* Demosthenes,'* 
^iaid he,. *' called me a boy when I was in Illyricum^ but I will show 
htm before the walls' of Athens that I am a man*** 

When he made his appearance before Thebes, he was willing 
to give the inhabitants time to change their sentiments. He only 
demanded Phoenix and Frothy tes, the first promoters of the re. 
volt, and proclaimed an amnesty to all the rest. But the Thebans, 
ia their turn, demanded that be should deliver up to them Philotas 
and Antipater, and invited, by sound of trumpet, all men to join 
them, who chose to assist ia recovering the liberty of Greece. Al- 
exander then gave the reins lo the Macedonians, and the war be- 
gan with great fury. The Thebans^ who had the combat to main- 
taih i^ainst forces vastly superior in number, behaved with a cou- 
rage and ardour far above their strength. But when the Mace- 
donian gamson fell down from the Cadmea, and charged them m 
the rear, they were surrounded on all sides, and most of them cut 
in pieces* The city was taken, plundered and levelled with the 
ground. 

Alexander expected that the rest of Greece, astonished and in- 
timidated by so dreadful a punishment of the Thebans, would sub* 
mit in silence. Yet he found a more plausible pretence for his 
severity ; giving out that his late proceedings were intended to 
gratify his allies, being adopted in pursuance of complaints made 
against Thebes by the people of Phocis and Platsea. He exempt. 
ed the priests, all that the Macedonians were bound to by the ties 
of hospitality, the posterity of Pindar, and such as had opposed the 
revolt ; the rest he sold for slaves, to the ntmiber of thirty thou, 
sand. There were about six thousand killed in the battle. The 
calamities which that wretched city suffered were various and hor- 
rible. A party of Thracians demolished the house of Timocleay a 
woman of quality and honour. The soldiers carried off the booty; 
and the captain, after having violated the lady, asked her whether 
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she hftd BOt some gold and silver concealed. She said she bad ; 
and taking him aione into the garden, showed him a well, into which 
she told him, she had thrown every thing of value when the ctty 
was taken. The officer stoope<i down to examine the well ; upoo 
which she pushed hi^n in, and then despatched him with atones. 
The Thracians coming up, seized and bound her hands, and car- 
ried her before Alexander, who immediately perceived by her look 
and gait, and the fearless manner in which she followed that sa^ 
▼age crew, that she was a woman of quality and superior senti- 
ments. The king .demanded, who she was ? she answered-^*' I 
am the sister of Theagenes, who, in capacity of general, fought 
Philip for the liberty of Greece, and fell in the battle of Chero- 
nea." Alexander, admiring her answer, and the bold action she 
had performed, commanded her to be se> at liberty^ and her chil« 
dren with her. 

As for the Athenians, he forgave them, though they expressed 
great concern at the misfortune of Thebes. For, though they 
were upon the point of celebrating the feast of the great mysteries, 
they omitted it on account of the mourning that took place, and 
received such of the Thebans as escaped the general wiseck, with 
all imaginable kindness, into their city. But whether his fiiiy, 
like that of a lion, was satiated with blood, or whether he had a 
mind to efface a most cruel and barbarous action by an act of cle- 
mency, he not only overlooked the complaints he had sgainst 
them, but desired them to look well to their affairs, because if any 
thing happened to him, Athens would give law to Greece. 

A general assembly of the Greeks being held at the Isthmus of 
Corinth, they came to a resolution to send their quotas with Alex- 
ander against the Persians, and he was unanimously elected cap- 
tain.gen^al. Many statesmen and philosophers came to con- 
gratulate him on the occasion ; and he hoped that ^ Diogenes of 
Sinope, who then lived at Corinth, would be of the number. Find- 
ing, however, that he made but little account of Alexander,' and 
that he preferred the enjoyment of his leisure in a part of the su- 
burbs called Cranium, he went to see him. Diogenes happened 
to be lying in the sun ; and at the approach of so many people, he 
raised himself up a little, and fixed his eyes upon Alexander. The 
king addressed hiih in an obliging manner, and asked him, <*If 
there was any thing he could serve him in ?*' — '^ Only stand a little 
out of my sunshine," said Diogenes. Alexander, we are told, was 
struck with such surprise ai finding himself so little regarded, and 
saw something so great in that carelessness, that while his cour- 
tiers were ridiculing the philosopher as a monster, he said, *' If I 
were not Alexander I should wish to be Diogenes." 

fie chose to consult the^ oracle about the event of the war, and 
for that purpose went to Delphi. He happened to arrive there <jb 



<meof the dayf called iD»uspiciou«, Mpon which the law permitted 
DO man to put his question. M first be sent to the prophetess, to 
entreat her to do her o8|ce ; but finding she refused to comply, and 
alleged the law in her excuse, he went himself, and dre,w her by 
force into the temple. Then, as if conquerpd by his violence, slie 
said, '* My son, thou art invincible." ^I^^^^oder hearing thiS) sa.id| 
'* Be wanted no other aoswer, for hf b|id tht^ very ojracle be de* 
aired." 

As tp the number of his troopSy those that put it at the least, say, 
he carried over thirty thousand foot, apd five thousand horse : and 
they who put it at the most, tell us, his army consisted of thirty .foujr 
thousand foot, and four thousaod horse. The money pjrovided for 
their 'subsistence and pay, according to Aristpbulus, was oidy se* 
venty talents. Duris saye^ he bad no more than would maintain 
tbeoi one month ; but Onesicritjus affirms^ that he borrqwed two 
hundred talents for that purpose. 

Howeyer, though his provision wm 9Q sma}i» he chipse, at his em* 
barkation, to inquire into the circumstances of his friends ; aad to 
ope he gave a farm, to another, a village ; lo Ihis the reyeau^ of a 
borough, and to that of a post. 

As soon as he landed, he went up to Iliumj where he sacrificed 
|o Minerva, and offered libatbns to the heroes. Qe also aaoin^d 
the pillar upon Achilles'a too4> with oil, and rao. round it with his 
fliends, naked, according to the custom that obtains ; aftiar whijcb 
he put a crown upon it, declaring, ^ He thought that hero ex* 
tremely happy, in having found a faithfiil firiend while he lived, and 
afler his death an excellent herald tp set forth his praise." ^s he 
went about the city to look upon the curiosities, he was cusked, 
whether he chose to see Paris's lyre ? '* I set but little value," said 
he, '' upon the lyre of Paris ; but it would gi?e me pleasure to see 
that of Achilles, to which he aupg the glorious actions of the 
brave."* 

In the mean time, Danus's generals had assembled a great ar> 
my, and taken post upon the banks of the Granicus ; so that Alex- 
ander was under the necessity of fightiqg there, to open the gat^ 
of Asia. Many of his officers were apprehensive of the depth of 
the river, and the rough and uneven banks on the other side ; and 
some thought a proper regard should be p^id to a traditionary 
usage with respect to the time. For the kings of Macedon never 
used to march out to war in the month jDaimms, Alexander cured 
them of this piece of superstition, by ordering that month to be- 
called the second Aiiemisiue. And when Parmenio objected to his 

* This aUudes to that passsRe id tte ninth ^ook of theJlwd, — 

** Aniu6*d at eaw the godlike man they found, 

Pleas'd with the .solemn harp's harmonious sound; 

With tbese he sooths his angry soul, and sings^ 

Th* im rnortal de^ds of beroe8> and of kinis^*^ f'l'B^ 

9» SIBf 
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attempting a f^assafe so late m the day, he aaid, " The Hellespont 
would blush, if, after having passed it, he should be afraid of the 
Granicus.'^ At the same time he threw himself into the Stream 
with thirteen troops of horse ; and as he advanced in the lace of 
the enenn 's arrows, in spite of the steep banks which were lined 
with cavalry well armed, and of the rapidity of the river, which 
often bore him down or coyered him with its waves, his motions 
seemed rather the effects of madness than sound sense. He held 
on, however, till, by great and surprising efforts, he gained the op- 
posite banks, which the mud made extremely slippery and danger- 
ous. When he was there, he was forced to stand an engagement 
with the enemy, hand to hand, and with great confusion on his 
part, because they attacked his men as fast as they came over, be- 
fore he had time to form them. For the Persian troops charging 
with loud shouts, and with horse against horse, made good use of 
their spears, and, when those wer« broken, of their swords. 

Numbers pressed hard on Alexander, because he was easy to 
be distinguished both by his buckler ai.d by his crest, on each side 
of which was a large and beautiful plume of white feathers. Hie 
cuirass was pierced by a javelin at the joint. But he escaped un- 
hurt. After this, RhoBsaces and Spithridaies, two officers of great 
distinction, attacked him at once. He avoided Spithridates with 
great address, and received Rhoesaces with such a stroke of his 
spear upon his breastplate, that it broke in pieces. Then he drew 
his sword to despatch him, bui his adversary still maintained the 
combat. Mean time, Spithridates' came up on one side of him, 
and raising himself up on his horse, gave him a blow with his 
battle-axe, which cut off" his crest, with one side of his plunie. 
Nay, the force of it was such, that the helmei could hardly resist 
it ; it even penetrated to his hair. Spithridates was going to re- 
peat his stroke, when Clitus prevented him, by running him 
through the body with his spear. At the same time Alexander 
brought Rhoesaces to the ground ^ith his sword. 

While the cavalry were fightifig with so much fury, the Mace- 
donian phalanx passed the river, and then the infantry likewise en- 
g8ged« The enetny made no great or long resistance, but soon 
turned their backs and fled, all but the Grecian emissaries, who 
making a stand upon an eminence, desired Alexander to give his 
word of honour that they should be spared. But that prince, in- 
fluenced rather by his passion than his reason, instead of giving 
them quarter, advanced to attack them, and was so warmly recei- 
ved, that he had his horse killed under him. It was not, however, 
the famous Bucephalus. In this dispute he had more of his men 
killed and wounded, than in all the rest of the battle ; for here they 
had to do with experienced soldiers, who fought with a courage 
heightened by despair. 



The barbarians, we are told, lost in this battle twenty thousand 
foot, and jtwo thounand five hundred horse ; whereas Alexander 
had no more than thirty-four men killed,"' nine of which were the 
infantry. To do honour to their memory, be erected a statue to 
each of them in brass, the workmanship of Lysippus. And that the 
Greeks might have their share in the glory of the day, he sent them 
presents out of the spoil : to the Athenians, in particular, he sent 
three hundred bucklers. Upon the rest of the spoils he put this pom- 
pous inscription : — *' Won by Alexander, the son of Philip, and the 
Greeks, (excepting the LacedsBmonians,) of the Barbarians . in 
Asia." The greatest part of the plate, and other things of that 
kind which he took from the Persians, he sent to his mother. 

This battle made a great and immediate change in the face of 
Alexander's affairs, insomuch that Sardis, the principal ornament 
of the Persian empire on the maritime side, made its submission. 
All the other cities followed its example, except Haliearuassus and 
Miletus : these he took by Storm, and subdued all the adjacent coun- 
try. After this he remained some time in suspence as to the course 
he should take. At one time he was for going, with great expedi- 
tion, to risk all upon the fate of one battle with Darius ; at another 
he was for first reducing all the maritime provinces : that when he 
had exercised and !«trengthened himself by those intermediate ac« 
quisitions, he might then march against that prince. 

He had staid some time at Phaselis ; and having found in the 
market-place a statue of Theodectus, who was of that place, but 
then deatl, he went out one evening when he had drank freely at 
supper, in masquerade, and covered it with garlands. Thus, in an 
hour of festivity, he paid an agreeable compliment to the memory 
of a man with whom he had formerly had a connection, by means 
of Aristotle and philosophy. 

After this he subdued such of the Pisidians as had revolted, and 
conquered Phrygia. Upon taking Gordium, which is said to have 
been the seat of the ancient Midas, he found the famed chariot, 
fastened with cords, made of the bark of the cornel tree, and was 
informed of a tradition, firmly believed among the barbarians, 
^* That the Fates had decreed the empire of the world to the man 
who should untie the knot.'' Most historians say it was twiiied 
so many private ways, and the ends so artfully concealed within, 
that Alexander, Unding he could not untie* it, cut it asunder with 
his sword, and so made manv ends instead of two. But Aristobu* 
lus aftirms that he easily untied it, by taking out the pin which lai- 
tened the yoke to the beam, and then drawing out the yoke itself. 

His next acquisitions were Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, and 

* Arrian (47) says, Uiere were about twenty five of tti«> king's friends killed, and of 
the persons of less note, sixty horse and thirty foox, Q. Curtius informs us, it w«t 
only the twenty- five friends who had statues. They were erected at Dia, a city cf 
Macedonia, from whence Q. Metellus long after carried them to Itome. 
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there newe was brought faim of the death of M enmon,'* who was 
the most respectable ofic^r Darioa had in the maritime j^arta of his 
kingdom, and likely to hare given the invader the most trouble. 
l*his confirmed htm in hia reaolutioa of marching into the upper 
'provinces of Asia. 

By this time Darius had taken his departure from Sma. full of 
confidence in his numbers, for his army consisted of no less than 
six hundred thousand combatants. He was likewise nMire encou- 
rnged by Alexander's long stay in Cilicia, which he looked upon as 
the effect of his fe&r. • But the real cause of his stay was sickness, 
which some attribute to his great fatigues, and others to his bathing 
in the river Cydnns, whose water is extremely cold. His physi- 
cians durst not give him medicines, because they thought them- 
selves not so certain of the cure,4S of the danger they most incur 
in the application : for the> feared the Macedonians, if they did not 
succeed, would suspect them of some bad practice. Philip, the Ar- 
canian, saw how desperate the king's case was, as well as the rest ; 
hm, beside the confidence he had in his friendship, he thought it 
die highest ingratitude, when his master was in so much danger, 
not to riak something with him, in exhausting all his art for his re. 
hef. He therefore attempted the cure, and found no difficulty in 
persuading the king to wait with patience till his medicine was pre- 
pared, or to take it when ready ; so desirous was he of a speedy 
recovely, in order to prosecute the war. • • 

In the mean time Parmenio sent htm a letter from the camp, ad- 
vising him *'to beware of Philip, whom, he said, Darius *had pre- 
vail upon, by presents of infinite vahie, and the promise of his 
daughter iu marriage, to take him off by poison/' As soon as 
Alexander had read the letter, he put it under his pillow, without 
shewing it to any of his friends. The time being come, Philip, 
with the king's friends^ entered the chamber, having the cup which 
contained the medicine in his hand. The king received it freely 
and without the least marks of susfiicion, and at the same time put 
the letter into his iiands* It waa a Striking situation, and more in- 
teresting than any scene in a tragedy ; the one reading while th^ 
other was drinking. They looked upon each other, but with a very 

^ Vptm the H«iith of M^mnon, Who bftd begun «rith creai succesi to reduce the 
Greek itiadde. ai^d was on the point of invanioK Kubcea, Darius was at a loss whom 
tn employ. While he was in this suspense, Charidemus, an Athenian, who bad 
'served wiih great reputation under Philip of Macedon. but viras now very xealous fbr 
life Persian interest, attempted to sM the kin« and bis miniaiars right : — '* While you, 
fir** s^id bet to Darius^ '» are safe, the empire can ntver be in great danger. Let me, 
therefore, exhort you never to expose your person, but to make choice of some able 
general to march against vour enemy. cWie hundred thousand men will tie more 
than stiflcu^nt, provided a third of thetn be niercenariea, to oompel hnn to akiandon 
4hi9 enterprise : and if you will honour me with the command, I will be accountable 
fof the success of what 1 advise ** DariuA was ready tn accedr* to the proposal; but 
tiie Persian i^rHiidt*e8, through envy, accused Charidemusof AtreaBonabte de$i|;n. and 
effected his ruin. Darius repented in a few days, but it was iheh tOo late. That able 
cduniellor and general was condemned and exeouted.— f^ied. Sk. 1. xvil ^. Curt I. iii^ 
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diflerent air. The king with an of^en and unembarrassed counte- 
nance, expressed his regard for Philip, and the confidence he had 
in his honour ; PbiUp's look shewed his indignation at the calum* 
lly. One While he lifted up his eyes and hands to heaven, protest- 
ing his fidelity ; another while he threw himself down bv the bed- 
side, entreating his master to be of good courage and trust to his 
care. ' • 

The medicine, indered, was so strong, and overpowered his spi- 
rits in such a manner, that at first he was speechless, and disco- 
vered scarce any sign of sense or life. But afterwards he was 
sbon relieved by his faithful physician, and recovered so well that 
he was able to show himself to the Macedonians, whose distress 
did not abate till he came pefBonally beibre them. 

There was in the army of Darius a Marfdonian fugitive, named 
Amyntas, who knew perfectly welt the Vlisposition of Alexander* 
This man, perceiving that Darius prepared to march through the 
straits in quest of Alexander, begged of him to remain where he 
was, and take the advantage of receiving an enemy, so much infe« 
rior to him in number, upon large and spacious plains. Ditrius an* 
awered, *' He was afraid in that case the enemy woukl fly wuhout 
coming to an action, and Alexander escape him." "*• If that is aii 
your fear,'' replied the Macedoaian, 'Met ii give you no farther unea- 
siness ; for he will come and seek you, and is already on his march.'' 
However, his representations had no effect : Darius set out for Ci» 
bcia ; and Alexander was making fi>r Syria in quest of him* Bui 
happening to miss earh other in the night, they both turned back; 
mid Alexander rejoicing in his good fortune, hastened to meet 
Darius in the Straits, while Darius endeavoured to disengage him- 
self, and recover his former camp. For by this time he was sensi. 
bte of his error in throwing himself into ground hemmed in by the 
sea on one side, and the mountains on the other, and intersected by 
the river Pinaris ; so that it was impracticable for cavalry, and his 
infantry could only act m small and broken parties, while at he 
same time, this situation was extremely convenient for the enemy's 
inferidr numbers. 

Thus fortune befriended Alexander as to the scene of action ; 
but the skilfiil disposition of his forces contributed still more to his 
gaining the victory. As his army was very small in comparison of 
Uiat of Darius, he took eare todraw it up so as to prevent its being 
surrounded, by stretching out his right wing farther than the ene- 
my's left. In that wiiig he acred in person, and fi^htins in the fore, 
most ranks, put the barbarians to flight. He was wounded, how- 
ever, in the thigh. 

The victory was a very signal one ; for he killed above a hundred 
«nd ten thousand of the enemy.* Nothing was wanting to complete 
* Diodoras nyi m hundred and tliifty thoumnd. 
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it but the taking of Darius ; and that prince eaeaped narrowly, 
baviiiff goi the siart oi hw pursuers only for lour or five luriongs 
Alexander took his chariot and his bow, and returned with them 
to his Macedaiiians. He ft.uiid them loading themselves with the 
plunder ot the enemv 's camp, which wa*j rich and various ; tnough 
Darius, to make his troops filter tor action, had left most of the 
baffgage in Damascus; The Macedonians 'had ^e8erv^d for their 
master the tent of Darius, m which he found officers of the house- 
hold roagnificeDtly clothed, rich hirniture, and great quantities of 

gold and silver. -^ . . r - 

As aeon as be had put off his armour, he went to the bath, saying 
to those about him,—" Let us go and retresh ourselves alter the 
fatigues of the field, in the bath of Darius." " Nay, rather," said 
one of his friends* " in the bath of Alexander, for the goods of the 
conquered are, and should be called the conqueror's." When he 
had taken a view of the basins, vials, boxes, and other vases, curi- 
•UHiy wrought in gold, smelled the fragrant odours of essences, 
and seen the splendid furniture of spacious apartments, he turned 
to his friends and said, " This, then, it seems, it ^as to be a king."* 
As he was sitting down to table, an account was brought him, 
that among the prisoners were the mother and wife ot Darius, and 
two unmarried daughters; and that upon seeing his chariot and 
and bow, they broke out into great lamentations, concluding that 
he was dead. Alexander, alter some pause, during \*hich he waa 
rather commiserating their misfortunes, than rejoicing in his own p 

Success, sent Leotnatus to assure them, '* That Darius was nnt dead ; ^ 

that they had nothing to fear from Akxander, for his dispute with 
Darius was only for empire ; and that the\ should find themselves 
provided for in the same manner as when Darius was in his greatest 
prosperity." If this message to the captive priiii'esses v^sls gracious 
and humane, his actions were still more so. He allowed them to 
do the funeral h<inours lo what Persians they pleased, and ^r that 
purpose furnished them out of the spoils wirh robes, and all the 
other decorations that were cust<imary. They had as many do. 
mestics, and were served in all respects in as honourable a manner 
as before ; indeed, their appointments were greater. But there was 
another part of his behaviour to them still more noble and princely. 
Though th^y were now captives, he considered that they were 
ladies, not only of high rank, but f»f great modesty hud virtue, and 
took care that the> should not hear an indecent word, nor have the 
least cause to suspect any danger to their honour. Nay, as if they 
had been in a holy temple, or asylum of virgins, rather than in an 
enem\ 's camp, they lived unseen and unapproached. in the most 
sacred privacy. 

* As if he had said, — "Could a king place his happiness in such enjoyments as 
chfffe ?V For Alexander was not, till long after this, corrupted by the Persian luzmy. 
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It 18 said, the wife of Dacids was one of the most beautiful 
women, as Darius was one of the tallest and handsomest men in 
the world, and that their daughters much resembled them. But 
Alexander, no doubt, thought it more glorious and worthy of a king 
to conquer himself, than to subdue his enemies, and therefore never 
approached one of them. As for the other female captives, though 
they were tall and beautiful, Alexander took no further notice of 
them than to say, by way of jest, " What eye-sores these Persian 
women are !" 

He was also very temperate in eating. Of this there are many 
proofs ; and we have a remarkable one In what he said to Ada, 
whom he called his mother, and had made queen of Caria.* Ada^ 
to express her afiTectionate re([:ards, sent him every day a number 
of excellent dishes and a handsome desert ; and at last she sent 
bim some of her best cooks and bakers. But he said, " He had 
no need of them ; lor he had been supplied w^th better cooks by 
his tiuor Leonidas ; a march before day to dress his dinner, and a 
light dinner to prepare his supper." He added, that " the same 
IJeonidas used to examine the chests and wardrobes in which his 
bedding and clothes were put, lest something of luxury and super- 
fluity should be introduced there by his mother.'' 

Nor was he so much addicted to wine as he was thought to be. 
It was supposed so, because he passed much of his time at cable ; 
Imt that time was spent rather in talking than drinking ; every cup 
[* introducing some long discourse. Besides, he never made these 

long meals but when he had abundance of leisure upon his hands. 
When business called, be was not to be detained by wine, or sleep, 
or pleasure, or honourable love, or the most entertaining spectacle, 
though the motions of other generals have been retarded by some 
of these thinirs. His life sufficiently confirms this assertion ; for, 
though very short, he performed in it innumerable great actions. 

On his days of leisure, as soon as he was risen he sacrificed to 
the gods ; after which he took his dinner sitting. The rest of the 
day he spent in hunting or deciding the differences among his 
troops, or in reading and writing. If he was upon a march that 
did not require haste, he would exercise himself in shooting and 
darting the javelin, or in mounting and alighting from a chariot in 
full speed. Sometimes also he diverted himself with fowling and 
fox-hunting, as we find, by his journals. 

On his return to his q larters, when he went to be refreshed with 
the bath and with oil, he inquired of t^^e stewards of his kitchen, 
whether they had prepared every thing in a handsome manner for 

* This princess, af^er the death of her eldest brother Mausoliis. and his consort 
Artemifia, who died without children, succeeded to the throne with her >rother Hi- 
dreuB, to whom sne had been married. Hidreui dving before her, Pexodonis, ber 
third brother, dethroned her. and after his death, his son in-law, Orontes, seized tho 
crowo. But Alexandet i c st ore d ber to the possessitm of her dominitiPB. 
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•upper. It WM not till late in the evening, an^ when -nighA was 
come on, that he mhA hit meal, and then be eat in a recumbent 
poeture. He waa ver> atientiye to hia gueata at table, that they 
might be aenred equaUy, and ouoe neglected. Hia entertainments, 
as we have already i»baerved, (aated man\ hours ; but thify were 
lengihened em ralher b> convetaation than drinking. His conver* 
aatioo, m many reapeels, waa more agireeable than that of ipost 
princes, fer he was not deficient in the graces of society. His 
only tault wan hia retaining m much of the scildier, as to indulge a 
tpeubleaofue vanity. He Iroilld not only boast of his own actions, 
but suffered himaelf to*be cajoled by iatterers to an amaang 
degree. 

As to delicaciee, he bad so little nsgard for them, that when the 
choicest fruit and fish w^^^e brought him tfrom distant countries and 
aeas, lie would send some to each of his friends, -and he very often 
ieA none lor himaeU* Yet there was always a magnificence at his 
table, and the expence rose with his foitune, till it came to tan 
tboysand drachmas lor one entertainment. There it stood : and 
fee did not auffer those that invited him to exceed that sum. 
, h appeared to Alexander a matter of great importance, before 
be went farther, to gain the maritime powers. Upon. application, 
Ibe kings of Cyprus and Pbcsnicia made their submission : only 
Tyre held out. He besieged thalt city seven months, during wbicb 
time be erected vast mounts of earth, plied it with hie engines, and 
invested it on (he side next to the sea with two hundred galleys. 

About the middle of the siege, be made an excursion agaiuat the 
Arabians who dwelt about Antilibanus. There be ran a great risk 
joi bis life on account of bis preceptor Lysimacbus, who iasisted 
on attending him ; being, as he aUeged, neither older nor less vail. 
jmt than Pbcsnix. But when Ibey came to the hills, and i|ttitted 
their horaea, to march up on *foet, ibe rest of the party got fiir 
before Alexander and Lysinoachus. Night came on, and, as the 
<enemy was at no great diataoce, the king would not leave bis pre- 
ceptor borne down with fatigue and the weight of years. There- 
fore, while be was encouraging and helping him forward, he was 
insensibly separated from his troops, and had a 4ark and very cold 
night to pass in an exposed and dismal situation. In this perplexity, 
be observed at a distance a number of scattered fires which the 
enemy had lighted : and depending upon his swifaess and activity, 
as well as aocustomed lo extncate tbe Macedonians out of every 
difficulfy, by taking a shaos in the labour and danger, he ran to 
tbe next fire. After having killed two of the barbarians that aat 
watching it, he seized a lighted brand, and hastened with it to bin 
party, who soon kindled a great fire. The sight of this so intimi- 
dated the enemy, that many of them fled, and those who ventured 
to attack him, were repulsed with considerable loss. 
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'f^rom thence he marched into Syria, and laid siege to Gaza, the 
Capital of that country. Having taken the city, he sent most of 
the spoils to Olympias and Cleopatra and other of his friends. His 
tutor Leonidas was not forgotten; -and the present he made him 
had something particular in it. It consisted of live hundred talents 
weight of frankincense,* and an hundred of myrrh, and was sent 
upon the recollection of the hi»pes he had concHtved when a boy. 
It seems Leoiiidas one day had observed Alexander at a sacrifice 
throwing incense mto the fire by hand^ls : upon which he said, 
" Alexander, when you have conquered the country where spices 
grow, you may be thun liberal of vour incense ; but, in the mean 
time, use what you have more Hparingly." He therefore wrote 
thus : '* I have sent you frankincense and myrrh in abundance, 
that yoii may be no longer a churl to ihe gods." 

A casket being one day brought him, which appeared one of the 
most curious and valuable things among the treasures and the 
whole equipage of Darius, he asked his friends what they thought 
most worthy to be put in it? Different things were proposed, but 
he said, " The Iliad most deserved such a case." This particular 
19 mentioned by several writers of crredit. And if what the Alexan- 
drians say, upon the faith of Heraclides, be true. Homer was no 
bad auxiliary or useless counsellor in the course of the war. They 
tell us, that when \lexander had ccmquered Eg> pt, and determined 
to build rfaere a city, which was to be peopled with Greeks, and 
called afler his own name, by the advice of his architects he had 
marked out a piece of ground, and was preparing to- lay the foun* 
dation ; but a wonderful dream made him to fix upon another situ* 
ation. He thought a person with grey hair, and a very venerable 
aspect, approached him, and repeated the following lines ; 

< Hi|(h o'er m ^ulfv sea the Pnanan isle 
rronis ihe rieep roar ot use •bnguing Nile. 

Alexander, upon this, immediately lefl his bed, and went to 
Pharos, which at that time was an island lying a little above the 
Canobic mouth of the Nile, but now is joined to the continent by 
a causeway. He no sooner cast his eyes upon the place, than he 
perceived the commodiousness of the situation. It is a tongue of 
land, not unlike an isthmus, whose breadth is proportionable to its 
length. On one side it has a great lake, and on the other the sea, 
which there forms a capacious harbour. This led him to declare, 
'* That Homer, among his other admirable qualifications was an 
excellent architect, and he ordered a city to be planned siJitable to 
the ground, and its appendant conveniences. For want of chalk 

lb oz. dwi gr. 
* The cninmon Attic talent, in Troy weight, wat - 66 11 17 r 

This talent consistfld nf 60 mtiuB ,' but there was another Attic talent, ^ 

bv tome said to consist of 80, by others of 100 mima. The mina 
was - - . n 7 16^ 

The talent of Alnandria wm 1M 19 1 V 

2r 27 
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they made use of floor, which answered well enough upon a black 
soil, and they drew a hne with it about the semicircular bay. "^rhe 
^rms ol this semicircle were terminated by straight lines, so that 
the whole was in the form of a Macedonian cloak. 

The execution of the plan he left to his architects, and went to 
visit the temple of Jupiter Ammon. It was a long and laborious 
journey : and besides the fatigue, there were two great dangers 
attending it. The one was, that theif water might fail, in a desert 
of many day's journey i^hich afforded no supply ; and the other, 
that they might be surprised by a violent so -th wind amidst the 
wastes of sand, as it happened long before to the army of Cam- 
byses. The wind raised the sand, and rolled it in such waves, 
that it devoured tuU fitly thousand men. These difficulties were 
considered and represented to Alexander : but it was not easy to 
divert him from any of his purposes. Fortune had supported him 
in such a manner, that his resolutions were become iiivincibly 
strong ; and his courage inspired him with sirch a spirit of adven- 
ture, that he thought it not enough to be victorious in the field, but 
ho must conquer both time and place. 

When he had passed the desert, and was arrived at the. place, 
the minister of Ammon received him with salutations from the god, 
as from a father. And when he inquired, *^ Whether any of the 
assassins of his father had escaped him f the priest desired he 
would not express himself in that manner, *' for his father was not 
a mortal." Then be asked, " Whether all the murderers of Philip 
were punished ; ^ and whether it was given . the ' proponent to be 
the conqueror of the world V* Jupiter answered, ** That he granted 
him that high distinction ; and that the death of Philip was suffici- 
enily avenged." Upon this, Alexander made hia acknowledgments 
to the god by rich offerings, and loaded the priests with presents 
of great value. This is the account most historians give us of the 
affair of the oracle ; but Alexander himself, in the letter he wrote 
to his mother on that occasion only says, " He received certain 
private answers from the oracle, which he would communicate to 
her, and her onh, at his return." 

He went to hear Psammo, an Egyptiaiv philosopher, and the 
saying of his that pleased him most was, ** That ail men are go- 
verned by God, for, in every thing, that which rules and governs is 
divine." But Alexander's own maxim was more agreeable to sound 
philosophy : he said, ** God is the common father of men, but more 
particularly of the good and virtuous." 

When among the barbarians, indeed, he affected a lofty port, 
such as might suit a man perfectly convinced of his divine original ; 
but it was in a small degree, and with great caution^ that he as- 
sumed any thing of divinity among the Greeks. We must except, 
however, that he wrote to the Athenians concerning Samoa, " It 
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was not I who gave you that free and famous city, but your then 
Lord, who was caJled my father/' meaning Philip.* Yet long after 
this, when he was wounded with an arrow, and experienced great 
torture from it, he said, my friends, this is blood, and not the ichor, 

" Which blest immortals shed.*' 

At his return from Egypt to Phcentcia, he honoured the gods 
with sacrifices and solemn processions; on which occasion the 
peopit- were entertained with niusic and dancing, and tragedies 
were presented in the greatest perfection, not only in respect of 
the magnificence of the scenery, but the spirit of emulation m those 
who exhibited them. In Athens persons are chosen by lot out of 
the tribes to conduct those exhibirions ; but in this case the princes 
of Cyprus vied with each other with incredible ardour ; particu- 
larly Nicpcreon king of Salamis, and Pawicrates king of So|i. 
They chose the most celebrated actors that could be found ; Pasi- 
etates risked the victory upon Athenodorus, and Nicocreon upon 
Thessakis. Alexander interested himself particularly in behalf of 
the latter ; but did not discover his attachment, till Athenodorus 
was declared victor by all the suffrages. Then, as he left the 
theatre, he s^id, ** I commend the judges for what they have dope ; 
but I would have given half my kingdom rather than have seen 
Thessalus conquered.'^ 

It was about this time that be received a letter from Darius, in 
which that prince proposed, on condition of a pacification and 
future friendship, t(» pay him ten thousand talents in ransom of the 
prisoners, to cede to him all the countries on this side the Euphra- 
tes, and to give him his daughter in marriage. Upon his commu- 
nicating these proposals to his friends, Parmenio said, *' If I were 
Alexander, I would accept them." — " So would I," said Alexander,t 
" If I were Parmenio." The answer he gave Darius was, ** That 
if he would come to him, he should fmd the best of treatment : if 
not, be must go and seek him*" 

In consequence of this declaration he began his march ; but he 
repented that he had set out so soon, when he received informatfon 
that the wife of Darius was dead. That princess died in childbed ; 
and the concern of Alexander was great, because he lost an oppor- 
tuni y of exercising his clemency. All he could do was to return, 
and bury her with the utmost magnificence. 

Alexander having subdued all on this side the Euphrates, began 
his march against Darius, who had taken the field with a million 
of men. During this march, one of his friends mentioned to him, 
as a matter that might divert him, that the servanU of the army 

» He knew the Athenians weie sunk mto such loeanness, that ibey would raadilj 
•dniii his pretensions to divinity. So afterwards th6>' deified Demetrius. 

+ LcNiginus takes notice of this as an instaaoe, that it is natural for mea of genius, 
even in their coroinon disccurse, to let ftll something great and subhme. 
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had divided themselves into two bands, and that each had chosen 
a chief, one of whom they called Alexander, and the other Darius. 
They began to skirmish with clods, and afterwards fought with 
their fists; and, at last, heated with a desire of victory, many of 
them came lo stones and sticks, insomuch that they could hardly 
be parted. The king. Upon this report, ordered the two chiefs to 
fight m smgle comk>ai, and armed Alexander with his own hands, 
while Pku lotas did the same for Durius. The whole army stood 
and looked on, considering the event of this combat as a presage 
of the issue of the war. The two champions f«»ught with great 
fury ; but he who bore the name of Alexander proved victorious. 
He was rewarded with a present of twelve villages, and allowed to 
wear a Persian robe, an Eratothenes tells the story. 

The grcHt battle with Darius was not fought at Arbela,* as most 
historians will have it; but at Gaugamela, which, in the Persian 
tOMtfue, If^ said to signify the house of the camel ;'\ so called, because 
one of the ancient kings having escaped his enemies by the swifl- 
ness of his camel, placed her there, and appointed the revenue of 
certain villages for her maintenance. 

In the month of September there happened an edifse of the 
moon ; about the beginning of the festivals of the great mysteries 
at Athens. The eleventh night afler that eclipse, the two armies 
being in view of each other, Darius kept his men under arms, and 
took a general review of his troops by torch-light. Meantime 
Alexander suffered his Macedonians to repose themselves, and 
with his soothsaver Aristander performed some private ceremonies 
before his tent, and offered sacrifices lo Fear, j: The oldest of his 
friends, and Parmenio in panicular, when they beheld the plain 
between Niphates and the Gordaean mountains all illuminated with 
the torches of the barbarians, and heard the tumultuous and appall- 
ing noise from their camp, like the bellowing of an immense sea, 
wore astonished at their numbers, and observed among themselves 
how arduous an enterprise it would be. to meet such a torrent of 
war ill open day. They waited upon the king, therefore, when he 
bad finished the sacrifice, and advised him to attack the enemy in 
the night, when darkness would hide what was most dreadful in the 
combat. Upon this he gave them that celebrated answer, — I wiU 
not steai a victory. 

It is true, this answer has been thought by some to savour of the 
vanity of a young man who derided the most obvious danger: yet 
Others have thought it not only well calculated to encourage his 

• But a» Gaugamela was cml¥ a Tillage and Arbela. a consirierable town, stood 
near it. the Maredoman? chri»« ro disiintrthsh ihe batile b\ the name of the latter 

f Darius, the wm of Ustanpes cionsed the riesertf of Ssvthia upon that camel. 

X Fear was not without her altais The«eus sacrifitted to her. as we have seen in 
his life And Plutarch tells us. in the life of \g\% and rieoinenes. that the't aceosemo- 
ntaii- ituilt a te v..»le 4o Fear whom they honeurad, not as a pernicious deiuoD, but as 
JQiebood of all gpod government. 
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troops at that time, but polite eftough in respect to the future ; be. 
cau84^, if Darius happened to be beaten, it left him no handle to 
proceed to another trial, under pretence that night and darkness 
had been tiis adversaries, as he had before laid the blame upon the 
mountains, the narr<iw passes, and the sea. For in such a vast 
empire it could never be the want of arms or men that would bring 
Darius to give up the dispute ; but the ruin of his hopes and spirits, 
in consequence of the loss of a battle, where he had the advantage 
of numbers and of day -light. 

When his friends were gone, Alexander retired to rest in his 
tent, and he is said to have slept that night much sounder than 
usual ; insomuch that when ins officers came to attend him the next 
day, they could not but express iheir surprise at it, v^hile they, were 
obliged themselves to giv^out orders to the iroops to take their 
morniug refreshment. After this, as ihe case was urgent, Parme* 
nio entered his apartment, and standing by the bed, called him two 
or three times by name. When he awaked, that officer asked him, 
— -'* Why he slept like a man that had already conquered, and not 
rather like one who had the greatest battle the world ever heard 
of to fight ?" Alexander smiled at the question, and said, — " In 
what light can you look upon us but as conquerors, when we have 
not now to traverse desolate countries in pursuit of Darius, and he 
BO longer declines the combat ?" It was not, however, only before 
the battle, but in the face of danger, that Alexander showed his 
intrepidity and excellent Judgment ; for the battle was some time 
doubtful. The leA wing, commanded by Parmenio, was almost 
broken by the impetuosity with which the Bactrian cavalry char- 
ged ; and MazsBus had, moreover, detached a party of horse, with 
orders to wheel round and attack the "corps that was left to guard 
the Macedonian baggage. Parmenio, greatly disturbed at these 
circumstances, sent messengers to acquaint Alexander, that his 
camp and baggage would be taken if he did not immediately des- 
patch a strong reinforcement from the front to the rear. The 
moment that account was brought him, he was giving the right 
wing: which he commanded in person, the signal to charge. He 
stopped, however, to tell the messenger, — *' Parmenio musf have 
lost his senses, and in this disorder must have forgot, that the con- 
<]uerors are always masters of ail that belonged to the^ enemy ; and 
the conquered need not give themselves any concern about their 
treasures or prisoners, nor have any thing to think of, but how tQ 
sell their lives dear, and die in the bed of honour." 

As soon as he had returned Purmenio this answer, he put on 
his helmet ; for in other points he came ready armed out of his tent. 
He had a short coat of the Sicilian fashion girt close about him, 
and- over that a breast-plate of linen sinmgU quilted, which was 
found among the spoils at the battle of Issue. His helmet^ the 
27* 
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workmanship of Theophi)u8, was of iron^ but so well polished, that 
it shone like ihe bnghtes »iiver. To thi«i wus hxed a gorget of 
the sdme iiietai, net wiiki precious stoues. His sword, the weapon 
be generally utsed in battle, was a present from the king of the 
Citieaiis, and could ni > t>e excelled lor lightness or tor temper. 
Bui the belt whicti he Hore in all engagements was more superb 
than the rest of his armour. It Mas* given hiui by the Rhodians as 
a mark of their res|>ect, and old Helict»n had exerted all his art in 
it. In dialing up his army and in giving orders, as well as exer- 
cisiiig and reviewing ir, he spared Bucephalus on account of his 
age, and rode another horse ; but he constantly charged upon him; 
and he had no sooner mounted him than the signal waa always 
given. 

The speech he made to the Thessi^ns and the other Greeks 
was of some length on this occasion. When be found that they, in 
their turn, strove to add to his confidence, and called out lo him to 
lead iiiem against the barbarians, he nhiited his javelin to his left 
hand, and stretching his right hand towards heaven, according to 
Callisthenes, he entreated the gods, *' to detbnd and invigorate the 
Greeks, il tie really ^as the son of Jupiter." 

Aristander the soothsayer, who rode by his side, in a white robe, 
and with a crown of gold upon his heao, ihen pointed out an eagle 
flying over him, and dirc3cted his course against the enemy. The 
sight of this so animated the troops, (hat, after mutual exhortati(»ns 
to bravery, the cavairy charged at full sp»-ed, and the phalanx 
rushed on like a torrent. Before the tirst ranks were well enga- 
ged, the barbarians gave way, and Alexander pressed hard upon 
the fugitives, in order lo penetrate into the midst of the host where 
Darius acted in person ; for he beheld him at a distance, over the 
foremost ranks, amidst his royal squadron ; besides that be was 
fiKiutited upon a lofty chunot, Darius was easily distnigtiished by 
bis size and beauty. A numerous body of select cavalry stood in 
clo»«e order about the chariot, and seemed well prepared to receive 
the enemy. But Alexander's approach seemed so terrible, as he 
drove the fugitives upon those who still maintained their ground, 
that they were seizen with consternation, and the greatest part of 
them dispersed. A few of the hesr and bravest of them, indeed, 
met their death before the king's chariot, and falling in heaps one 
upon another, strove lo slop ihe pursuit ; for in the very pangs of 
"death they clung to the Macedonians, and caught hold of their 
htfrseh' legs as they stood upon the ground. 

Danus had now the mosi jdreadful dangers before his eyes. His 
own forces, that were placed in the front to defend him, were dri- 
ven back upon him; the wheels of his chariot were, moreover, 
entangled amon^ tlic dead bodies, so that it was almost impossible 
to turn it ; and the horses plunging among heaps of the slain, 
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bounded up and down, and Ui> longer obe3F^d the hands of the 
charioteer. In this extremity he quitted the chariot and his arms, 
and fled, as they tell u«, upon a mare which had newly foaled. Bui 
in all probability he had not escaped so, if Parraenio had not again 
sent some horsemen to desire Alexander to comd to his assistance, 
because great part of the enemy's forces still stood their ground, 
and kept a good countenance. Alexander, though vexed at being 
60 stopped in his career, did not acquaint thf troops about him with 
the purport of the message ; but under pretence of being weary of 
such a carnage, and of its growing dark, sounded a retrear . How- 
-ever, as he was ri<iing up to that part of his arcny which had been 
represented in danger, he was in^srmed that the enemy were tch. 
tally defeated and pul to (light. 

The battle having »«uch an issue, the Persian empire appeared 
to be entirely destroyed, a^d Alexander was acknowledged king 
of all Asia. The first thing he did was to make his acknowledg- 
ments to the gttds by magni^cent sacrifices : and then te bis friendsi 
by rich gifts of houses, estates, and governments. As he was piar* 
ticularly ambitious of recommending himself to the Greeks, he sig. 
nified by letter, that all tyrannies should be abolished, and that 
they should be governed by their own laws, under the auspices of 
freedom. To the Platseans in particular he wrote, that their city 
should be rebuilt, because their ancestors had made a prqaeot of 
their territory to the Greeks, in order that they might fight the 
cause of liberty upon their own lands. He sent also a part of tho 
spoils to the Crotonians in Italy, in honour of the spirit and con- 
rage of their countryman Piiaylus, a champion of the wrestling-* 
ring, who, in the war with the Medes, when the rest of the Greeks 
in Italy sent no assistance to the Greeks their brethren, htted out 
a ship at his own expence, and repaired to Salamis, to take a share 
in the common danger. Such a pleasure did Alexander -take ia 
ed^ery instance of virtue, and so faithful a guardian wajs he of the 
honour of ail great actions ! 

Alexander having madr; himself master of Susa, found in the 
king's palace, forty thousand talents in coined money,'*' tind the 
royal furniture and other richeti were of inexpressible valu^. 
Among other things, ther^ was purple of Hermome, worth fivo 
thousand talents, which, though it had been laid up a hundred and 
ninety years retained its first freshness and beauty. It is said he 
found as much g<»ld on his first ^entrance into Persia as he did at 
Susa, and that there was such a quantity of other treasures and 
rich movables, that it loaded tenthouaand pair of mules and five 
thousand camels.f 

At Persepolis he cast his eyes upon a great statue of Xerxes, 

* Q ('Urtius, who magnifies every thing, says fifty thousand. 
t Dioddnis says three thousand. 
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wkich kftd been thrown down from its pedestal by the crofwd that 
saddenh rushed in, and lay neglected oii the ground. Upon this 
he stopped^ and addressed it as if it had been ahve. ** Shall we 
leave you," said he, ^* in this condition, on account of the war yoa 
made upon Greece, or rear you again, for the stdce of your mag. 
nanimity and other virtues f* Alter he had 8tood a long time con. 
fltdenng in silence which lie should do, he passed by and left it as 
it was. To give his troi»ps time to refresh themselves, he staid 
there Tour monlhsAfor it was winter. 

When he was upiin the point of marching against Darius, he 
made a ^reat enteriainment for his friends, at which they drank to 
a degree of intoxication ; and the women had their share in it, for 
they came in masquerade to seek their lovers. The most celebra- 
ted among their women was Thais, a native of Attica, and mistress 
to Ptolemy, afterwards king of Egypt. When she had gained 
Alexander's attention by her flattery and humorous vein^ she ad- 
dressed him over her cups in a -manner agreeable to the spirit of 
her country, but far above a person of her stamp. ^' 1 have under- 

gone great fatigues," said she, '* in wandering about Asia ; but ^is 
av has brought me a compensation, by putting it in my power to 
insult the proud courts of the Persian kings. Ah ! how much greater 
pleasure would it be to finish the carousal with burning the palace 
of Xerxes, who laid Athens in ashes, and to set fire lo it m>self ia 
the sight of Alexander \'* Then shall it be said in times to come, 
that the women of his train, have more signally avenged the cause 
of Greece upon the Persians, than all that the generals iiefore him 
could do bv sea or land." 

Tht8 speech was received with the loudest plaudits and most 
tumultory acclamations. All the company strove to persuade the 
king to comply with the proposal. At last, yielding to their in- 
stances, he leaped from his seat, and, with his garland on his head, 
and a flambeau in his hand, led the wav : the rest followed with 
shouts of joy, and, dancing as they went, spread themselves round 
the palace. The Macedonians, who got intelligence of this frolic, 
ran up with lighted torches, and joined them with great pleasure ; 
for they concluded, from his destroying the royal palace, that the 
king's thoughts were turned towards home, and that he did not 
design to fix his. seat among the barbarians. Such is the accoOnt 
most of the writers give us of the motives of this transaction. There 
are not, however, wanting those who assert, that it was in conse- 
quence of cool reflection ; but all agree that the king toon repented, 
and ordered the fire to be extinguished. 

* These domes were oot reared solely for regal magaificeiice and security, biH to 
aid the appetites of power and luxury, and to secmte the royal pleasures from tiiose 
that loiled to gratify them. Thus, as this noble structure was possibly raised not only 
for vanity but for not . so, probably, by vanity inflamed by riot, it fell .— % striliing 
iustaace of the insignificancy of human labours, and the depravity of human natuie. 



As h6 wa^ naturally muDificent, that inclination increased with 
his extraordinary acquisitions ; and he had also a gracious manner, 
which IS the only thing which gives bounty an irresistible charm. 
With what a tree hand he showered his gifts upon his friends, and 
those who attended upon his person, appears from one of the letters 
of Olympiaa. '* You do well," said she, ,** in serving your friends, 
and It IS right to act nobly : but by making them ail equal to kings, 
in proportion as you put it in their power to make friends, you de. 
prive yourself of that privilege." As for bis mother, he made her 
many magnifficent presents; but he would not suiter her busy 
genius to exert itself in state affairs, or in the least to controul the 
proceedings of government. She complained of this as a hardship, 
and he bore her iil-huniour with great mildness. Antipater once 
wrote him a long letter full of heavy complaints against her; and 
when he had read it, he said, <' Aatlpater knows' not that one tear 
of It mother can blot out a thousand such complaints." 

Finding that his great officers set no bounds to their luxury, that 
they were most extravagantly delicate in their diet, and profuse in 
other respects, he reproved their degeneracy with all the temper 
of a philosopher. After this, he constantly todk the exercise of war 
or hunting, and exposed himself to dangers and fatigue with less 
precaution than ever ; so that a Lacedsemonian ambassador, who 
aitended him one day when he had killed a tierce lion, said, ^' Alex- 
ander, Vou have disputed the prize of royalty gloriously with the 
lion." ' 

Thus Alexander hazarded his person^ by way of exercise for 
himself, and e|:ample to others. But his friends, in- the pride of 
wealth, were so devoted to luxury and ease, that they considered 
long marches and campaigns as a burden, and by degrees came to 
murmur and speak ill of the king. As he first bore their censures 
with great moderation, and used to say, '* There was something 
noble in hearing himself ill spoken of while he was doing well.""** 
Indeed, in the least of the good offices he did his friends, there were 
great marks of afiection and respect. We will give an instance or 
two of it. He wrote to Peucestas, who had been bitten by a bear 
in hunting, to complain, that he had given an account of the acci. 
dent, by letters, to others of his friends, and not to him. *< But 
now," says he, " let me know, however, how fou do, and whetl»er 
any of your company deserted you, that I may punish thiNaa, if such 
there were." When Hepheestion happened to be absent upon busi- 
ness, he acquainted him in one of his letters, that, as they were 
diverting themselves with hunting the ichneumon,f Craterus had 

* Voltaire says somewhere, that it is a noble thing to make ingrates. He seems to 
be inrlebted for thin sentiment to Alexander. 

f The Egyptian rat. called tcAnettmon. is of the size of a cat, with very rough hair, 
spotted with white, yellow, and ash colour ; its nose like that of a hog, with which it 
digs up the earth. Jt has short black legs, and a tail like a fox. It lives on Iicarc^ 
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the miilbitiMie to be ran tnroogh the thighs with PerdiccaB'fl lance* 
When Peuceatas recovered of a dangercius illneei*, he wrote a let* 
ter with hit own hand to Alexippua, the ph\ aician, to thank bim 
for hit care. During the aicknesa of Cratenis, the king hhd a 
dream, in consequence of which he offered sacrifices f(>r his re- 
covery, and oidered him to do the same. Upon Pausanias the 
physician's design to give Cratenis a dose of hellebore, he wrote 
to him, expressing his great anxiety about it, and tlesaring htm to 
be particularly cautious in the use of that medicine. He imprisoned 
Ephialtes and Cishus, whe brought him the first news of the flight 
and treasonable practices of Harpalus, supposing their inforniation 
false. 

When he marched againat Darius again, he expected another 
battle* But upon intelligence that Bessus had seized the person 
of that prince, he dismissed the. Thessalians, and sent them home, 
after he had given them a gratuity of two thousand talents over and 
above their pay. The pursuit was long and laborious, for he rode 
three thousand three hundred furlongs in eleven da vs.* As they 
often suffered more for want of water than by fatigue, many of the 
cavalry were unable to hold out. While they were upon the march, 
flome Macedoniana had filled their bottles at a river, and were 
bringing the water upon mules. These people seeing Alexander 
greatly distressed with thirst (for it was in the heat of the day,) 
immediately filled a helmet with water, and presented it to him* 
He asked them to whom they were carrying it ? and they said, 
" Their sons : but if our prince does but live, we shall get other 
children if we lose them. Upon this,, he took the helmet in his 
bands ; but looking round, and seeing all the horsemen bending 
their heads, and , fixing their eyes upon the water, he f«turned it 
without drinking. However, he praised the people that offered it, 
and said, *' If I alone drink, these good men will be dispirited." 
The cavalry, who were witnesses to this act of temperance and 
magnanimity, ciied out, *' Let us march ! We are neither weary 
nor thrsty, nor should we even think ourselves mortal, while under 
the conduct of such a king." At the same time th^y put spurs to 
their horses. 

They had all the same affection to the cause, but only sixty were 

aerpouta, snails, dtc. and*is of great senrioe in Egypi, by its natural instinct of hunting 
out and breaking the eggs of the crocodile, and thereby preventing loo great an in* 
crease of that destructive creature. The naturalists also say. that it is so greedy after 
the crocodile*^ lives, that rolling itself up in mud. it slips down his throat, while be 
sleeps with his mouth open, and gpaws his way out agpia. — Diod. Stc p. 32. 78. ; 
PUn I. viii c 34. 25 

The Egvptians worshipped the ichneunion for destroying the crocodiles. They 
worshipped the crocodile, too, probably as the lodiaas do the devil, that it might do 
them no hurt. 

* As this was no mora. than forty miles a^day, it is ootbiDg when oompacen to Charles 
XI Ps march from Beodsr thrpugh Gecmaoy ; nothing to the expedition of Hannibal 
along the African coast. 
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able to keep up with him till they reached the enemy's camp. 
There they rode over the gold and stiver that lay scattered aboat, 
and passing by a number of carriages full of women and childroOy 
which were in motion, but without charioteers, they hastened to 
the leading squadron, not doubting that they should find Darius 
among them. At» lasr, after much search, they found hira extended 
on his chariot, and pierced with many darts. Though he was near 
bis last moments, he had strength to ask for something to quench 
bis thirst. A Macedonian named Polystratus, brought him some 
cold water, and when he had drank, he said ** Friend, this fills up 
the measure of my misfortunes, to think I am not able to reward 
thee for this act of kindness. But Alexander will not let thee 
go without a recompense ; and the gods will reward Alexander 
for his humanity to my mother, to my wife, and children. Tell 
him, I give him my hand, for I give it thee in his stead." So say« 
ing, he took the hand of Polystratus, and immediately expired* 
When Alexander came up, he showed his concern for that event 
by the strongest expressions, and covering the body with his own 
robe, ordered it should have all the honors of a royal funeral. 

Hii4 next movement was into Hyrcania, which he entered with 
the flower of his army. There he took a view of the Caspian Sea* 
The ba'rbarians here fell suddenly upon a party who were leading 
his horse Bucephalus, and took him. This provoked him so much 
that he sent a herald to threaten ihem, their wives and children, 
witti utter extermination, if they did not restore the horse. But, 
upon their bringing him back, and surrendering to him their cities, 
be treated them with great clemency, and paid a considerable sum 
by way of ransom, to those that tciok the horse* 

From thence he marched into Parthia, where, finding no em* 
ploymeiit for his arms, he first put on (he robe of the barbarian 
kings : whether it was that he conformed a little to their customs, 
because he knew how niuch a similarity of manners tends to re- 
concile and gain men's hearts ; or whether it was by way of ex- 
periment, to see if the Macedonians might be brought to pay him 
the greater deference, by accustoming them insensibly to the new 
barbaric attire and port which he assumed. This was a mortify- 
ing sight to the Macedonians ; yet, as they admired his other vir- 
tues, they thought he might be sufiered to please himself a little 
and etijoy his vanity. Some indulgence seemed due to a prince, 
who, beside his otiier hardships, had lately been wounded in the 
leg with an^arrow, which shattered the bone in such a manner that 
splinters were taken out ; who, another time, had such a violent 
blow from a stone upon the nape of his neck, that an alarming 
darkness covered his eyes, and continued for some time, and yet 
continued to expose his person without the least precaution. On 
the contrary, when he had paned the Orexartes, which he suppo- 
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Bed to be the Tanais, he not only attacked the ScythianB and rout- 
ed them, but pursued tbenra hundred furiongs, in spite of what he 
su^ered at that time from a flux. 

After this, he accommodated himself more than ever to the man* 
ners of the Asiatics, and at the same time persuaded them to adopt 
some of the Macedonian fashions ; fbr by a mixture of both, he 
thought an union might be promoted much better than by force, 
and his authority maintained wh^n he was at a distance : for the 
same reason, he selected thirty thousand boys, and gave them 
masters to instruct them in the Grecian hteraiure, as well as to 
train them to arms in the Macedonian manner. 

As for his marriage with Roxana, it was entirely the effect of 4 

love. He saw her at an entertainment, and found her charms ir- ' 

resistible ; nor was the match unsuitable to the situation of his af- 
fairs. ITie barbarians placed greater confidence in him on ac- 
count of that alliance, and his chastity gained their adection : it 
delighted them to think, he would not approach the only woman 
he ever passionately loved, without the sanction of marriage. 

Hepha$stion and Craterus were his two favourites. The former 
praised the Persian fashions, and dressed as he did ; the latter ad- 
hered to the customs of his own country. He therefore employed 
Hephsestion in his transactions with the barbarians, and Craterus 
to signify his pleasure to the Greeks and Macedonians. The 
one had more of his love, and the other more of his esteem. He 
was persuaded, indeed, and he often said, *^ Hephsestion loved Al- 
exander, and Craterus the king." Hence arose private animosi- 
ties, which did not fail to break out upon occasion. One day, in 
India, they drew their swords and came to blows. The friends of 
each were joining in the quarrel, when Alexander interposed. 
He told HephsDstion publicly, ^^ He was a fool and a madman, 
not to be sensible, that without his master'a favour he would be no- 
thing." He gave Craterus also a severe reprimand in private, and 
after having brought them together again, and reconciled them, he 
swore by Jupiter Ammon and all the other gods, '* That he loved 
them more than all the men in the world ; but if he perceived them 
at variance agam, he would put them both to death, or him at least 
who began the puarrel." This is said to have had such an effect 
upon them, that they never expressed any dislike to each other, 
even in jest, aflefwards. '' 

Among the Macedonians, Philotas, the son of Parmeiiio, had 
great authority ; for he was not only valiaiit and indefatigable in 
the field, but, after Alexander, no man ioved his friend more, or had 
a greater spirit of generosity . The lofiiness of his port was alto- 
gether extravagant ; not tempered with any natural graces, but 
formal and uncouth, it exposed him both to hatred and suspicion ; 
iiisoiiiuch that Parmenio one day said to' him, ** My son, be less/' 
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He had long been represented in an invidious light to, Alexander. 
Ill his cups he indulged his vanity, and. lei many indiscreet thnigs 
escape him ; attributing ali the great actions of the war to himself 
and to his father. As for Alexander, he called him a boy, who by 
their means enjoyed the title of conqueror. These things being 
reported to the king, he kept the matter private, and discovered no 
tokens of aversion* But Phiiotas having refused admittance to the 
person who gave information of the conspiracy of Limnus Hgainst 
the life of Alexander, he began to give way to his suspicions, and 
listen to innumerable accusations against Phiiotas, some of them 
very groundless. He was apprehended and put to the t<irture, in 
presence of the great officers of the court. After tberexecution of 
Phiiotas, he immediately sent ordei^ into Media, that Parmenio 
should be put to death : a man who had a share in most of Phihp's 
conquests, and who was the principal, if not the only one, of the 
old counsellors, who put Alexander the Great-upon his expedition 
into Asia. 

Soon after this happened the affair of Clitus, which, though very 
shocking, eeems to have been a misfortune rai her than a deliber. 
ate act. Afler they were warmed with drinking^ somebody began 
to sing the vernes of one Pranicus, or, as others will have it, of Pi- 
erio, written in ridicule of the Macedonian officers, who had lately 
been beaten by the barbarians. The elder part of the company 
were greatly offended at it, and condemned both the poet and the 
singer ; but Alexander, and those about him, listened with pleas- 
ure, and bade him go on. Clitus, who by this time had drank too 
much, and was naturally rough and forward, could not bear their 
behaviour. He said, ^' It was not well done to make a jest, and 
that among barbarians and enemies, of Macedonians that were 
much better than the laughers, ihough they had met with a misfor- 
tune." Alexander made answer, '*That Clitus was pleading his 
own cause, when he gave cowardice the soft name of misfortune." 
Then Clitus started up, and said, ** Yet it was this cowardice that 
saved you, son of Jupiter as you are, when you were turning your 
back to the sword of Spithridates. It is by the blood of the Mace- 
donians and these wounds that you are grown so great, that you 
disdain to acknowledge Philip for your fatner, and will needs pass 
yourselffor the son of Jupiter Ammon." 

Irritated at this insolence, Alexander replied, ** It is in this vil.' 
lanous manner thou talkest of me in all companies, and stirresr up 
the Macedonians to mutiny ; but, dost thou think to enjoy it long V* 
"And what do we enjoy now ?" said Clitus ; " What reward have 
we for all our toils ? Do we not envy those who did npt live to see 
Macedonians bleed under Median rods, or sue to Persians for ac- 
cess to their king ?" While Clitus went on in this rash manner, 
and the king retorted upon him with equa) bitterness, the old men 
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interpoted, and endeavoured lo allay the flame. Mean lime Alex- 
ander turned lu Xeiiodiichus the.Cardian, and Artemius ttie. Colo- 
5h«»iiian, and said, " Do not the Greeks appear to you amonu ihe 
lacedoniana, like demigcMJU among so many wild beass ?" Cli« 
tns, far from giving up the dispute, railed upon Alexander ^* To 
speak out what ht* had to say, or not to invite Ireetnen to his table, 
who would declare their sentimenta without reserve. BiM perhaps," 
eontinued he, ** h were better to pass your life with barbarians and 
•laves, who will worship your Persian girdle and whne robe with- 
out scruple. 

Aleuuider, no longer able to restrain his anger, threw an apple 
at his face, and then looked about for his sword. But Aristopha- 
nes, one of his guards, had taken it away in time, and the cumpa- 
ny gathered about him, and entreated him to be quiet. Thfir re- 
monstrances, however, were vain. 'He broke from them, and call- 
ed out in the MHced<»nian language for his guards, wKich was the 
signal of a great tumult. At the same time he ordered the trum- 
peter to sound, and struck him with his fist, upon his discovering 
an unwillingness to obey. This man was afterwards held in great 
esteem, because he prevented the whole army from being alar- 
med. 

As Clitns would not make the least submission; his friends, with 
much ado, forced him out of the room. • But he soon returned by 
another door, repeating, in a bold and disrespectful tone, those ver* 
aes from the Andromache of Euripides : 

Are tbete your cuetomt f It it thus tiMt Ci««ece 
Reward* her cnmbatapts ? Shall ona man claim 
The trophiee won riy tbuusanris? 

Then Alexander snatched a spear from one of the guards, and 
meeting Clitus as he was putting by the curtain, ran him through 
tiie body. He fell immediately to the ground, and with a dismal 
groan expired. 

Alexander's rage subsided in a moment ; and seeing his friends 
standing in silent astonishment by him, he hastily drew the spear 
out of the dead body, and was applying it to his own throat, when 
his guards seized his hands, and carried him by force into his cham- 
ber ; and when he had wasted himself with tears and lamentations, 
he lay in speechless grief, uttering only now and then a isroan. 
His friends, alarmed at this melancholy silence, forced themselves 
into the room, and attempted to console him. As he seemed a lit- 
tle comforted, Callisthenes the philosopher, Aristotle's near rela- 
tion, and Anaxarchus the Abdente, were called in.* Callisthenes 

* CaUisthenes was of the city of Olyothae. and had been recommended to Alexan- 
dar by Arialotle. whose relation he waa. He had too much of <hA spirit of liberty to 
be fit for a court He did not show it. however, in this instance. AriMoti' fore- 
warned him. that if he went on to treat the king with the freedom which hit spirit 
pRHBQted, it wouM om day be fitts) to him. 
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began in a soft and tender mimner, endeavoariag to relieve him 
without searching the wound*. But Anaxarctius, who had a par« 
ticular walk in philosophy, and looked upon his fellow -labourers 
in science with comempt, cried out, on entering the room, *^ Is this 
Alexander, upon whom rhe whole world have thetr eyes? Can it 
be he who lies extended on the ground* crying like a slave, in fear 
of the law and the tongues of men, to whom he should himself be a 
law and the measure of right and wrong ? What did he conquer for 
but to rule and to comni^nd, not servilely to suomit to the vain opi« 
nions of men: know you not," continued he, '*that Japiter is re- 
presented with Themis and Justice by his side, to show, that 
whatever is done by supreme power is right ?" By ihis, and other 
discourses of the same kind, he alleviated the king's grief m* 
deed, but made mm more haugh y and unjust • At the same lime, 
he insinuated himself into his favour in so extraordinary a manner^ 
that he could no longer bear the conversation of Callisthenes, who 
before was not very agreeable on account of his forbidding aus- 
terity. 

When Alexander was upon^the point of setting out for India, he 
saw his troops were so laden with spoils that Uiey were unfit to 
march. Therefore, early in the momini( that he was to take his 
departure, atler the carriages were assembled, he first set fire to 
his own baggage and that of his friends ; and then gave orders that 
the rest should be served in the same manner. The resolution ap« 
peared more difficult to take, than it was to execute. Few were 
displeased at it, and numbers received it with acclamations of joy. 
They freely gave part of their equipage to such as were in need, 
and burnt and destroyed whatever was superfluous. This greatly 
encouraged Alexander. 

At the singe of Nysa,"" the Macedonians made some difficulty of 

advancing to the attack, on account of the depth of the river that 

washed its walls, till Alexander said, ** What a wretch am I, that 

I did not learji to swim !" and was going to ford it with his shield 

^, in his hand. After the first assault, while, the troops were- refresh* 

^ ing themselves, ambassadors came with an ofier to capitulate ; and 

r along with them were deputies from some other places. They 

were surprised to see him in armour without any pomp or ceremo* 

ny ; and their astonishment increased, when he bade the oldest ef 

the ambassadors, named Acuphia, take the sopha that was brought 

for himself. Acuphis, struck with a benignity of reception so far 

beyond his hopes, asked what they must do to be admitted into his 

friendship ? Alexander answered, " It must be on condition that 

they appoint you their governor, and send me a hundred of their 

f Arrian calls it rVysa ; to indeed doet the Vulcob IMS. Tbat tiMtonsa placet h 
near Mount (Vieris, and addg, that it was built by Diooytiua or Bacebu& Heacslt 
had the name of Dionysiopolis. it is now called Neigi 
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belt men for hoetaf es." Acupliie smiled at thii» and eaid, '' 1 
should govern belter if you would take tftie worst instead of the 



It is saidt the dominions of Taxiles, in India, were as large as 
E|[ypt : they afforded excellent pasturage, and were the most fer« 
tile in all respects. As- he was a man of great prudence, he waited 
on. Alexander, and aAer the first compliments, thus addressed him : 
** What occasion is there for wars between you and me, if you are 
not come to take from us our water and other necessaries of life : 
the only things that reasonable men will take up arms for ? As to 
gold and silver, and other possessions, if I ann richer than you, I 
am wilhng to oblige you with part ; if I am poorer, i have^no ob- 
jection to sharing in your bounty.'' Charmed with his frankness, 
Alexander took his hand, and answered, ^* Think you, then, with 
all this civility, to escape without a conflict ? You are much de- 
ceived, if you do. I will dispute it with you to the last ; but it 
shall i>e in favours and benefits ; for I will not have you exceed 
me in generosity." Therefore, afler having received great pre- 
sents from him, and made greater, he said to him one evening, " I 
drink to you, Taxiles, and as sure as you pledge me, you shalt 
have a thousand talents." His friends were ofiended at his giving 
away such immense sums, but it made many of the barbarians 
look upon him with a kin<kr eye. 

The most warlike of the Indians used to fight for pay. Upon 
this invasion they defended the cities that hir^ them, with great 
vigour, and Alexander suffered by them not a little. To one of 
the cities he granted an honourable capitulation, and yet seized 
the mercenaries, as they were upon their march homewards, and 
put them all to the sword. This is the only blot in his military 
conduct ; all his other proceedings were agreeable to the laws of 
war, and worthy of a king.'*' 

The philosophers gave him no less trouble than the mercena- 
ries, by endeavouring to fix a mark of infamy upon those princes 
that declared for him, and by exciting the free nations to take up 
arms ; for which reason he hanged many of them. 

As to his war with Porus, we have an account of it in his own 
letters. According to them, the river Hydaspes was between the 
two armies, and Porus drew up his elephants on the banks oppa- 
site the enemy, with their heads towards the stream, to guard it. 
Alexander caused a great noise tind bustle to be made every day 
in his camp, that the barbarians being accustomed to it, might not 
be so ready to take the alarm. This done, he took the advantage 

* It WBt jtut and lawful, it seems, to go about harassing and destroying those na- 
tions that had never offended him. and upon which he had no claim, except that 
avowed by the northern barbanaus. wh«n they entered Italy, namely^ that the weak 
raus^subn1lt to the strong. Indeed, thot>e hacharians were tuuch hooestfr raen, for 
they had another and b*)ttcr plea — ihey went to seek bread. 
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of a dark and stormy tiight, with pari of his infantry, and a select 
body of cavalry, to gain a little island in the river, at some dis- 
tance from the Indians. When he was there, he and his troops 
were attacked with a most violent wind and rain, accompanied with 
dreadful thunder and lightning. But, notwithstanding this hurri* 
cane, in which he saw several of his men perish by the lightning, 
he advanced from the island to the opposite bank. The Hydaspes, 
swelled with the rain, by its violence and rapidity, made a breach 
on that side, which received water enough to form a bay, so that 
when he came to land, he found the bank extremely slippery, and 
the ground broken and undermined by the current. On this occa. 
sion he is said to have uttered that celebrated saying, '' Will you 
believe, my Athenian friends, what dangers I undergo,- to have you 
the heralds of my fame ?" -The last particular we have from Onesi- 
critus : but Alexander himself only says, they quitted their boats, 
and armed as they were, waded up the breach breast high ; and 
that when they were landed, he advanced with the horse twenty 
furlongs before the foot, concluding that if the enemy attacked him 
with their cavalry, he should be greatly their superior, and that if 
they made a movement with their infantry, his would come up 
time' enough to receive them. Nor did he judge amiss. The ene-* 
my detached against him a thousand horse and sixty armed cha- 
riots, and he defeated them with ease. The chariots he took, ai>d 
killed four hundred of the cavalry upon the spot. By this, Porus 
understood that Alexander himself had passed the river, and there- 
fore brought up his whole army, except what appeared necessary 
to keep the rest of the Macedonians from making good their pas- 
sage. Alexander, considering the force of the elephants, and the 
enemy's superior numbers, did not choose to engage them in front, 
but attacked ther left wing himself, while Coenus, according to his 
orders, fell upon the right. Both wings being broken, retired 
to the elephants in the centre, and rallied there. The combat 
then was of a more mixed kind ; but maintained with such ex- 
traordinary obstinacy, that it was not decided till the eighth hour 
of the day. 

When Porus was taken prisoner, Alexander asked him, ** How 
he desired to be treated 1" He answered, ^* Like a king." ** And 
have you nothing else to request ?" replied Alexander. *^ No," 
said he, ** every tning is comprehended in the word king." Alex- 
ander not only restored him his own dominions immediately, which 
he was to govern as his lieutenant, but added very extensive terri- 
tories to them. Another country, three times as large, he gave to 
Philip, one of his friends, who was also to act there as his lieuten- 
ant. In the battle with Porus, Bucephalus received several wounds, 
of which he died some time after. Alexander showed as much 
regret, as if he had lost a faithful friend and companion. He e9» 
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taeinad him, indeed, as such ; and built a city near the H ydaspes, 
in the place where he was buried, which he called afler him, Bu- 

cephaka. 

The combat with Poms abated the spirit of the Macedonians, 
and made them resplve to proceed no farther in India. It was 
with difficulty they had defeated an enemy who brought only 
twenty thotisand foot and two thousand horse into the field ; and 
therefore they opposed Alexander with great firmness, when he 
insisted that they should pass the Ganges,* which, they were in- 
formed, was thirty.two furlongs in breadth, and in depth an bun. 
dred fathom. The opposite shore too was covered with numbers 
of squadrons, battalions, and elephants. For the kings of the Gan- 
darites and Prtnsian^ were said to be waiting for them there, with 
eighty thousand' horse, two hundred thousand foot, eight thousand 
chariots, and six thousand elephants trained to war. 

Alexander's grief and indignation at this refiisal were such, that 
at first he shut himself up in his tent, and lay prostrate on the 
ground, declaring ** that he did not thank the Macedonians in the 
least for what they done, if they would not pass the Ganges ; for 
be considered a retreat as no other than an acknowledi^ment that 
he was overcome.'* His friends omitted nothing that might com- 
fort him ; and at last their remonstrances, together with the cries 
and tears of the soldiers, who were suppliants at his door, melted 
him, and prevailed on him to return. However, he first contrived 
many vain and sophistical things to sewe the purposes of fame ; 
among which were arms much bigger than his men could use, apd 
higher mangers, and heavier bits than his horses required, left scat- 
tered up and down. 

Alexander, in his march from thence, formed a design to see the 
ocean ; for whioh purpose he caused a^ number of row.boat8 and 
rafts to be constructed, and upon them fell down the rivers at his 
leisure. Nor was this navigation unattended with hostilities. He 
made several descents by the way, and attacked the adjacent ci- 
ties, which were all forced to submit to his victorious arms. How- 
ever, he was very near beins cut ii^ pieces by the Malli, who are 
called the most warlike people in India. He had driven some of 
them from the wall with his missive weapons, and was the first who 
ascended it. But immediately after he was up, the scaling-ladder 
broke. Finding himself and his small company much galled by 
the darts of the barbarians from below, he poised himself, and leap- 
ed down into the midst of the^ enemy. By good fortime he fell 
upon his feet ; and the barbarians were so astonished at the flash- 
ing of his arms as he came down, that they thought they beheld 
li^itning, or some supernatural splendour, issuing from his body. 

• The Ganjni it the largeit of all the rifen in the three contineolt, the Indtis th» 
leoosd, the Nile the third, and the Danube the fourth- 
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At first, therefore, they drew back and dispersed. But when they had 
recollected themselves, and saw him attended by only two of bis 
guards, they attacked him hand to hand, and wounded him through 
his armour with their swords and spears, notwithstanding the valour 
with which he fought. One of them standing farther ofi^ drew an ar. 
row with such strength, that it made its way through his cuirass and 
entered the ribs under the breast. Its force was so great, that he 
gave back and was brought upon his knees, and the barbarian ran 
ap with his drawn scimetar to despatch him. Peucestasand Limnaos 
placed themselves before him, but the one was wounded and the 
other killed. Peucestas, who survived, was still making some re- 
sistance, when Alexander recovered himself, and laid the barbanaa 
at his feet. Th^ king, however, received new wounds, and at last 
had such a blow from a bludgeon uppn his neck, that he was forced 
to suppoit himself by the yrall, and there stood with his face to the 
enemy. The Macedonians, who by this time had got in, gathered 
about him, and carried him off to his tent. 

His senses were gone, and it was reported in the army that he 
was dead. When they had, with great difficulty, sawed off the shaft, 
which was of wood, and with equal trouble had taken off the cuirass, 
they proceeded to extract the head, which was three fingers broad 
and &ur long, and stuck fast in the bone. He fainted under the 
operation, and was very near expiring ; but when the head was 
got out, he came to himself. Yet, after the danger was over, he 
continued weak, and a long time confined himself to m regular diet, 
attending solely to the cure of his wound The Macedonians could 
not bear to be so long deprived of the sight of their king ; they assem. 
bled in a tumultuous manner about his tent. Wheii he' perceived 
this, he put on his robe, and made his appearance ; but as soon as 
he had sacrificed to the gods, he retired again* As he was on his 
way to the place of his destination, though carried in a Utter by 
the water side, he subdued a large tract of land, and many respect- 
able cities. 

. In the course of this expedition, he took tea of the GymnotophisUf* 
who had been principally concerned in instigating Sabbas to revolt^ 
and had brought numberless other troubles upon the Macedonians. 
As these ten were reckoned the most acute and concise in their an- 
swers, he put the most difficult questions to them that c;ould be 
thought of, and at the same time declared, he would put the first 
person that answered wrong to death, and after him all the rest. 
The oldest man among them was to be judge. 

f Thete pbiloMphers, so called from their going naked, were divided Into two MCli^ 
tlie Brachinani and the GeroianL The Bracbmani were moit egteemed. becaiied 
there was a consistency in their principles. Apuleius tells us, that not only the scho- 
lars,* but the younger pupils, were assembled about dinner time, and examined what 
good they had done that day ; and such as could not point out some act of huawoity, 
or useful pursuit that they had been engaged in, were not allowed any dinner. 
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He demandecl of the firat, " Which were most oumerous, the li- 
viog or the dead ?" He answered, ** The Jiving ; for the dead no 
longer exist."* 

The second was asked, " Whether the earth or thea^a produced 
the largest animab?" He answered, "The earth, for the sea is 
part of it." 

The third, '' Which was the craftiest of all animals ?"<< That," 
said he, *' with which man is ndt yet acquainted, ^^f 

The fourth, '* What was hisreason for persuading Sabbas to re- 
volt?" '^Because," said he^ ''I wished him either to hve or die 
with honour." 

The fifth had this question put to him, " Which do you think 
oldest, the day or the night?" He answered, *\The day, by one 
day." As the king appeared surprised at this solution, the philo- 
sopher told him, " Abstruse questions must have abstruse an* 
swers." 

Then addressing himself to the sixth, he demanded, " What are 
the best means for a man to make himself loved ?" He answered, 
" if possessed of great power, do not make yourself feared." 

The seventh he asked, " How a man might become a god ?" 
He answered, " By doing what is impossible for man to do." 

The eighth, «* Which is strongest, life or death ?" " Life," said 
he, *' because it bears so many evils." 

The last question that he put was, " How long is it good for 
man to live?" " As lon^," said the philosopher, '* as he does not 
prefer death to' life." 

Then turning to the judge, he ordered him to give sentence. 
The old man said, '* In my opinion, they have all answered one 
worse than another." " If this is thy judgment," said Alexander, 
'' thou shah die first." *' No," replied the philosopher, <' not ex- 
(5ept you choose to break your word : for you declared the man 
that answered worst should first suffer." 

The king loaded them with presents, and dismissed them. Aft^r 
which he sent Onesicritus, a disciple of Diogenes, to the otfier In^ 
dian sages who were of most reputation, and lived a retired life, to 
desire them to come to him. Onesicritus tells us, Calanus treated 
him with great insolence and harshness, bidding him to strip him* 
self naked, if he desired to hear any of his doctrine ; '* You should 
not hear me on any other condition," said he, " though you came 
from Jupiter himself." 

Dandamis entered into no discourse with the messenger, but 
only asked, " Why Alexander had taken so long a journey ?" 
Taxiles prevailed with Calanus to go to Alexander. His true 
name was Sphines ; but because he addressed them with the ,word 

* They did not bold in the mortality, but the transmigration of the soul. 

i This we suppose to mean man himself, as not being acquainted with himself. 
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Cede, which is the Indian form of salutation, the Greek- called him 
Calanus. This philosopher presented Alexander with a good 
image df his empire. He laid a dry .and shrivelled hide before 
him, and first trode upon the edges of it. This he did all round ; and 
as he trode on one side, it started up on the other. At last, he fixed 
his feet on the middle, and then it lay still. By this emhiem he shew. 
ed him, that he should fix his residence, and plant his principal 
force, in the heart of his empire, and not wander to the extremities. 
Alexander spent seven months in falling down the rivers to the 
Ocean. When he arrived there, he embarked, and sailed to an 
island which he called Scilloustis,* \but others call it Psiltoucis. 
There he landed and sacrificed, to the gods. He likewise con- 
sidered the nature of the sea and of the coast, as far as it was ac- 
cessible. And after having besought Heaven, '* That no man 
might ever reach beyond the bounds of his expedition," he pre* 
pared to set out on his way back. He appointed Nearbhus admi- 
ral, and Onesicritus chief pilot, and ordered his fleet to sail round, 
keeping India on the right. With the rest of his forces he return, 
ed by land^ through the country of the Orites ; in which he was 
reduced to such extremities, and lost such numbers of men, that 
he did not bring back from India above a. fourth part of the array 
he entered it with, which was no less than a hundred and twenty 
thousand foot, and fifteen thousand horse. Afler a march of sixty 
days, he arrived at Gedrosia. There he found provisions in abun. 
dance ; for besides that the land is fertile in itself, the neighbour- 
ing princes and grandees supplied him. After he had given his 
army some time to refresh themselves, he marched in Carmania 
for seven days in a kind of Bacchanalian procession. His chariot, 
which was very magnificent, was drawn by eight horses. Upon 
it was placed a lofly platform, where he and his principal friends 
revelled day and night. This carriage was followed by. many 
others, some covered with rich tapestry and purple hangings, and 
others shaded with branches of trees, fresh gathered and flourish- 
ing. In these were the rest of the king's friends and generals, 
crowned with fiowe;rs, and exhilirated with wine. 

In this whole company there was not to be seen a bucklei*, a 
helmet, or spear ; but instead of them, cups, flagons, and gobldts. 
These the soldiers dipped in huge vessels of wine, and drank to 
each other, some as they marched along, and others seated at 
tables, which were placed at proper distances on the way. The 
whole country resounded with flutes, clarionets, and songs, and 
with the dances and riotous frolics of the women. This disorder- 
ly and dissolute march was closed, with all the licentious ribaldry 
of the Bacchanals, as if Bacchus himself had been present to carry 
on the debauch. 

* Arrian here calls it Cilluta. Here tbey lirst observed the ebbing and flowing of 
the tea, which surprised them not a little. 
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Nearchut joioed him again Here, and be was so much delighted 
with the acGouttt of hid- voyage, that he formed a design to sail in 
person from the Euphrates with a- great fleet, circle the coast of 
Arabia and Africa, and enter the Mediterranean by the Pillars of 
Hercules. For this purpose he constructed, at Thapsacus, a num- 
ber of vessels of all sorts, and collected mariners and pilots. But 
the report of the difliculties ^e had met with in his Indian ezpcdi- 
tion, and the supposition he would never return alive from the voy- 
nffo he now meditated, excited his new subjects to revolt, and put 
his generals and governors of provinces upon displaying their in- 
justice, insolence, and avarice. ^ In short, the whole empire was in 
commotioii, and ripe for rebellion. Olympias and Cleopatra, 
leaguing against Antipater, had seised his hereditary dominions, 
and divided them between them. Olympias took Epirus, and Cle- 
(ipatra Macedonia. The tidings of which being brought to Alezan- 
der, he said, '* His mother had considered right ; for the Macedo- 
nians would never bear to be governed by a woman." 

In consequence of this unsettled state of things, he sent Nesrchus 
again to sesj. having determined to carry the war into the maritime 
provinces. Mean time he marched in person to chastise his lieu- 
tenants for'their misdemeanours. Oxyartes, one of the sons of Abu. 
lites, he killed with his own hand, by a stroke of his javelin. Abu. 
Utes had laid in no provisions for him ; he had only collected three 
thousand talents in money. Upon his presenting this, Alexander 
bade him offer it to his horses ; and, as they did not touch it, he 
said, *' Of wkat use will this provision now be to me f and imme. 
diafely ordered Abulites to be taken into custody. 

The first thing he did afler he entered Persia, was to give mo. 
ney to the matrons, according to the ancient custom of the kings, 
who, upon their return to their Persian dominions, from any excur- 
sion, used to give every woman a piece of gold. For this reason, 
several of them, we are told, made it a rule to return but seldom ; 
and Ochus never did : he banished himself to save his money. 
Having found the tomb of Cyrus broke open, he put the author of 
that sacrilege to death, though a native of Pella, and a person of 
some distinction. His name was Polymachus. After he had read 
the epitaph, which was in the Persian language, he ordered it to be 
inscribed also in Greek. It was as follows : O man! lohotoecer 
thouarif and whencctoever thou comestt (for come I know thoutoik,) 
I am CyruSf the founder of the Persian empire^ twoy me nol^the lit' 
tie earth that covers my body, Alexander-^ as much a£fected at 
those words, which placed before hint in so strong a light the un. 
certainty and vicissitude of things. 

When he arrived at Sasa, he married his friends to Persian la- 
dies. He set them an example, by taking Statira, the daughter of 
Darius, to wife, and then distributed among his principal officers 
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the virgins of highest quality. As for those Maoedonians who had 
already married in Persia, he made a general entertainment in com* 
memoration of their nuptials. It is said» that no less than nine thou- 
sand guests sat down, and yet he presented each with a golden cup 
for performing the tibation. Ev^ry thing else was conducted with 
the utmost magnificence ; he even paid off all their debts ; inso* 
much that the whole expense amounted to nine thousand eight hun* 
dred and seventy talents. 

The thirty thousand boys, whom he left under proper lAasters, 
were now grown so much, and made so handsome an appearance ; 
and, what was of more importance, had gained such an activity and 
address in their exercises, that he was greatly delighted with Uiem. 
But it was matter of uneasiness* to the Macedonians; they were 
apprehensive that the king would have less regard for them. .There* 
fore, when he gave the invalids their route to the sea, in order to 
their return, the whole army considered it as an injurious and op* 
pressive measure : " He has availed himself,*' said they, " beyond 
all reason, of their services, and now he sends them back with dis- 
grace, and turns them upon the hands of their country and their 
parents, in very different condition from that in which he received 
them. Why does he not dismiss us all ? Why does he not reckon 
all the Macedonians incapable of service, now he has got this body 
of young dancers ? Let him go with them and conquer the world?" 

Alexander, incensed at this mutinous behaviour, loaded them 
with reproaches; and^ordering them off, took Persians for his 
guards, and filled up other offices with them. When they saw their 
king with these new attendants, and themselves rejected and spurn* 
ed with dishonour, they were greatly humbled. They lamented 
their fate to each other, and were almost frantic with jealously and 
anger. At last they repaired to the king's tent, without arms, in 
one thin garment only ; and with tears and lamentations delivered 
themselves up to his vengeance ; desiring he would treat them aa 
ungrateful men deserved. 

He was softened with their complaints, but would not appear to 
hearken to them. They stood two days' and nights, bemoaning 
themselves in this manner, and calling for their dear master. The 
tlMrd day he came out to them ; and when he saw their forlorn con. 
dition, he wept a long time. After a gentle rebuke for their mis* 
behaviour, be condescended to converse with them in a freer nmt* 
ner ; and such as were unfit for service he sent home with odagni* 
ficeot presents. At the same time, he signified his pleasure to An* 
tipater, that at all public diversions they should have the most ho- 
nourable seats in the theatres, and wear chaplets of flowers there : 
and that the children of those who had lost their lives in his service, 
should have their lathers' pay continued to them. 

When he came to Ecbatana in Media, and had despatched the 
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moft ttfgent affairSi he employed himself again in the celebration 
of gamea and other public solemnities. But unfortunately Hephses. 
tion fell sick of a fever in the midst of this festivity, and died a few 
days after. Alexander's grief on this occasion exceeded all bounds. 
He imm^iately ordered the horses and mules to be shorn, that they 
might have their share in the mourning, and with the same yiew 
pulled down the battlements of the neighbouring cities, (jlaucus, 
UephaBstion's physician, he crucified. He forbade the flute and all 
other music in his camp for a long time. He intended to lay out 
ten thousand talents upon his tomb and the monumental ornaments, 
which in workmanship, as well as design, should exceed the ex- 
pense, great as it was. 

As he was advancing towards Babylon, Nearchus, who was re- 
turned from hia expedition on the ocean, and come up the Euphrates, 
declared he had been applied to by some Chaldeans, who were 
atronglv of opinion that Alexander should not enter Babylon. But 
he slighted the warning and continued his march. Upon his ap- 
proach to the walls, he saw a great number of crows fighting, some 
of which fell down dead at his feet. Soon afler this, being inform- 
ed that ApoUodorus, governor of Babylon, had sacrificed, in order 
to conaoh the gods concerning him, he sent for Pythagoras the di- 
viner ; and» as he did not deny the factj asked him how the entrails 
of the victim appeared. Pythagoras answered, the liver was with- 
out a head. " A terrible presage, indeed !" said Alexander. He 
let Pythagoras go with impunity : but by this time he was sorry he 
had not fistened to Nearchus. He lived mostly in his pavilion 
without the walls, and diverted himself with sailing up and down 
the Euphrates. For there had happened several other ill omeiis 
that much disturbed him. One of the largest and handsomest lions 
that were kept in Babylon, was attacked and kicked to death by 
an ass. One day he stripped for the refreshment of oil, and to 
play at ball ; after the diversion was over, the young men who 
played with him, going to fetch his clothes, beheld a man sitting in 
profound silence on his throne, dressed in the royal robes, with the 
diadem upon his head. They demanded who he was, and it was a 
lonff time before he would answer. At last, coming to himself, he 
said, " My qame is Dionysius, and I am a native of Messene. Upon 
a criminal ^process against me, I left the place and embarked for 
Babylon. There I have been kept a long time in chains. But this 
day the god Serapis appeared to me, and broke my chains ; after 
which he conducted me hither, and ordered me to put on this robe 
and diadem, and sit here in silence." 

After the man had thus explained himself, Alexander, by the ad. 
vice 6f his soothsayers, put him to death. But the anguish of his 
mind increased : on one hand, he almost despaired of the succours 
of Heaven, and on the other distrusted his friends. He was most 
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ftfiftid of Afitipater and his sons ; one of which, named lolaas,* 
waa h» eupbearer ; the other, aaaaed Casaander, was Jately arrived 
fiom Maoedoaia ; and happening to i^ee some barbariaofl prostrate 
themselves before the king« hke a man accustomed only to the Gre- 
cian manners, and a stranger to such a sight, be burst out into a 
load laugh. 'Alexander enraged at the affront, seized him by the 
hair, and with both hands dashed his head against the wali« Cas- 
Sander afterwards attempted to vindicate his father against his ac- 
cttsers : which greatly irritated, (he king. 

When Alexander had once given himlBelf up to superstition, his 
mind was so preyed upon by vain fears and anxieties that be turn- 
ed the least incident which was any thing strange and oiU of the 
way, into a sign or a prodigy. The court swarmed with sachficers, 
purifiers, and prognosticators ; they were all to be seen exercising 
their talents there. So true it is, that, thoogh the disbelief of re* 
ligion, and contempt of thinga divine, is a gbeat evil ; yet supersti» 
tion is a greater. For as watel: gains upon low grounds, so super- 
stition prevails over a dejected mind, and fills it with fear aqd folly. 
This was entirely Alexander's case. However, upon the receipt 
of some oraeles. Gonoeniiog Heph»stion, he gave a truce to his 
sorrows, and emplo3red himself in festive sacrifices and enteitain- 
ments. 

. One day;. after he bad given. Nearchus a sumptuous treat, he 
went, according to custom, to refireah himself in the batb, in order 
to retire to rest, fiut in the mean time Medius came and invited 
him to take part in a carousal, and he could noirdeny him. There 
ha drank all that night and the next day, till at last be found a fe- 
ver coming upon him. It did not however seize him as he was 
drinking the cup of Hercules, qor did he find a sudden pain in his 
back, as if it had been pierced with a spear. These are circum- 
stances invented by writers, who thought the catastrophe bf so no- 
ble a tragedy should be something affecting and extraordinary. 
Arieitobulus tells us, that in the rage of his fever, and the violence 
of his thirst, he took a draught of wine, which threw him into a 
frenzy, and that he died the thirteenth of the month Dcasiust June. 

B>U in his journals the account of his sickness is as follows : 
" On the eighteenth of the month Dsesius, finding the fever on him, 
he lay in his bath-room. The next day, after he had bathed, he 
removed into his own chamber and played many hours with Medi- 
us at dice. In the evening he bathed again, aitd after sacrificing 
to the gods, he ate his supper. In the night the fever returned. 
The twentieth he also- bathed, and, after the customary sacrifice, 
pat in the bath-room and diverted himself with hearing Nearchus^ 
give an account of his voyage, and all that was most observable 
with respect to the ocean. The twenty-first was spent in the same 

* Arrian aod Curtiui call him /ofloy. Plutarch colls him IoIm below. 

2xj 29 
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maimer. The fever increased, and he had a very bad night. The 
twenty •second the fever was violent. He ordered his bed to be 
removed and' placed by the great bath. There he talked to his 
generals about the vacancies in his army, and desire^ they ought 
be filled up with experienced officers., The twenty .fourth he was 
much worse. He chose, however, to be carried, to assist at the 
sacrifice. He likewise gave orders that the principal ofiicers of 
the army should wait within the court, and the ofiicers keep watch 
all night without. The twenty .fifth, he was removed to his palace 
on the other side of the river, where he slept a little, but the fever 
did not abate ; and when his generals entered the room he was 
speechless. He continued so the day following. The Macedon- 
ians by this time thinking he was dead, came to the gates with 
great clamour, and threatened the great officers. in such a manner 
that they were forced to admit them, and sufier them all to pass 
unarmed by the bedside. The twenty .seventh. Python and Seleu. 
cus were sent to the temple of Serapis, to inquire whether 
they should carry Alexander thither ; and the deity ordered that 
they should not remove him. The twenty .eighth, in the evening, 
he died." The paniculars are taken almost word for word from 
his diary. 

Eozana was now pregnant, and therefore had great attention 
paid her by the Macedonians. But being extremely jealons of 
Statira, she murdered both her and her sister, and threw their bo- 
dies into a well, which she filled up with earth. Perdiccas was 
her accomplice in this murder. Indeed, he had now the principal 
power, which he exercised in the name of Aridseus, the son of 
Philip, whom he treated rather as a screen than as a king. 
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JULIUS CESAR. 

Flourished 40 years before Christ. 

WHEN Syila had made himself master of Rome, he enaeavour- 
ed to bring Cssar to repudiate Cornelia, daughter to Cinna, one 
of the late tyrants, and finding he could not effect it either by hopes 
or fears, he confiscated her dowjry. - 

Indeed, Csesar, as a fetation to M arius, was naturally an enemy 
to Sylla. Old Marius had married Julia, Cesar's aunt, and there- 
fore young Marius, the son he had by her, was Caesar's cousin- 
german. At first, Sylla, amidst the vast number of proscriptions 
that engaged! his attention, overlooked this enemy. The dicta- 
tor afterwards thought of having him taken off.; and when some 
said there was no need to put such a boy to death, he answered — 
** Their sagacity was small, if they did not, in that bay, see many 
Mariuses.'^ . • 

This saying being reported to Caesar, he concealed himself a 
long time, wandering up and down in the country of the Sabines. 
At last, he escaped by sea, and sailed to Bithynia, where he sought 
protection of Nicomedes, the king. His stay with him, however, 
was not long. He re-embarked, and was taken, near the isle 
of Pharmacusa, by pirates, who wer^ masters of that sea, and 
blocked up all the passages with a number of galleys and other 
vessels. They asked him only twenty talents for his ran- 
som. He laughed at their demand, as the consequence of their 
not knowing him, and promised them fifly talents. To raise the 
money, he despatched his people to difiefent cities, and in the 
mean time, remained, with only one friend and two attendants, 
among these Cilicians, whe considered murder as a trifle. Caesar, 
however, held them in great contempt, and used t6 send, whenev- 
er he went to sleep, and order them to keep silence. Thus he 
lived among them thirty-eight days, as if they had been his guards 
rather than his keepers. Perfectly fearless and secure, he joined 
in their diversions, and took his exercises among them. He wrote 
poems and orations, and rehearsed them to these pirates : and when 
they expressed no admiratio/n, he called them dunces and barbari* 
ans. Nay, he oflen threatened to crucify them. They were de- 
lighted with these freedoms, which they imputed to his frank and 
facetious vein. But as soon as the money was brought from Mi- 
letus, and he had recovered his liberty, he manned some vesseb in 
the port of Miletus, in order to attack these corsairs. He found 
them still lying at anchor by the island, took most of them, togeth* 
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er with the money, and imprisoned them at Pergamus. After 
which he applied to Junius, who thep commanded in Asia, because 
to him, as pnetor, it belonged to punish them. Junius, having an 
eye upon the money, which was a considerable sum, demur- 
red about the matter; and CfBsar, perceiving his* intention, re. 
turned to Pergamus, and crucified aJI the prisoners ; as he had 
oflen threatened to do at Pharmacusa, when they look him to be 
in jest* 

When the power of Sylla came to be upon the decline, Csesar's 
friends pressed him to return to Rome; But first he went to 
Rhodes to study under Apollonius, the son of Molo,* who taught 
rhetoric there with great reputation, and was a man of irreproach- 
able manners. Cicero also was one of his schohu's. Caesar is 
said to have had happy talents from nature for a public speaker, 
and he did not want an ambition to cultivate them : so that un. 
doubtedly he was the second orator in Rome ; and he might have 
been ike first, had he not rather chosen pre-eminence in arms. 

Indeed, the elo<{uence he showed at Rome in defending persons 
impeached^ gained him- considerable interest, and his engaging 
address and conversation carried the hearts of the people. For he 
had a condescensioB not to be expected from so young a man. At 
the same time, the miignificence bf his expense, gradually increased 
his power, and brought him into the administration. Those who en- 
vied him imagined that his resources would soon fail, and there- 
fore, at first, made light of his popolarity, considerable as it was. 
But when it was grown to such a height that it was scarce possi- 
ble to demolish it, and bad a plain tendency to ruin the constitu- 
tion, they found out, when it was too late, that no beginnings of 
things, however aanll, are to be neglected ; because continu- 
ance makes them great ; and the very contempt they are held in, 
gives them opportunity to gain that strength which cannot be re- 
sisted. 

Cicero seems to be the first who suspected something formida- 
h\e from the flattering calm of Caesar's political conduct, and saw 
deep and dangerous dbsigns under the smiles of his benignity. *' I 
perceive," said the orator, ''an inclination for tyranny in all he 
projects and executes ; but, on the other hand, when I see bim 
adjusting his hair with so much exactness, and scratching his head 
with one finger, I can hardly think that such a man can conceive 
so vast and so fatal a design as the destruction of the Roman com- 
monweahh." 

The first proof he had of the affection of the people, was when 
he obtained a tribuneship in the army, before his competitor, Cai- 
us Popilius. The second was more remarkable : it was on oc- 

* It should be Apollojnlus Molo, not Apollonius the son of Molo. According to 
Suetonius, C««ar had studied nnder him at Rome before this adventure of the pirates. 
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casioQ of his pronounciog from the rostrum the funeral oration of 
his aunt Julia, the wife of Marius, in which he failed not to do 
justice to her virtue. At the same time, he had the hardiness to 
produce the image of Marius, which had not been seen before du- 
^ng Sylla's administration ; Mahus and all his adherenta hawg 
been declared enemies to the state*' Upon this, some began to 
raise a clamour against Cesar ; but they were soon silenced by 
the acclamations and plaudits of the people, expressrag their admi- 
ration of his courage in bringing the honours of Marius again to 
light, afler so long a suppression, and raising them, as it were, 
from the shades below. 

It had long been the custom in Rome, for the aged women to 
have funeral panegyrics, but not the young. Ciesfar .first broke 
through it, by pronouncing one for his own wife, who died in her 
prime. This contributed to fix him in the afflictions of the people: 
they sympathized with him, and e^nsidered him as a man of greet 
good.nature, and 'one who had the social duties at heart. 

Ader the funeral of his wife, he went out queestor into Spain, 
with Antistius Veter, the prsBtor, whom he honoured all his life* 
after ; and when he came to be prs&tor himself^ he acknowledged 
the favour by taking Veter's son .for his quaestor. When that 
commission was expired, he took Pompeia to his third wife ;. bav-* 
ing a daughter by his first wife Cornelia, whom he afterwards mar- 
ried to Pompey the Great. 

Many people who observed hie prodigious expense, thought he 
was purchasing a short and transient honour very dear; but, in' 
fact, he was gaining the greatest things he could aspire to, at a 
small price. He is said to have been a thousand three hundred 
talents in debt before he got any pubhc employment. 

When he had the superintendence of the Appian Road, be laid 
out a great deal of his own money ; and when edile he not onfy 
exhibited three hundred and twenty pair of gladiators, but in the 
other diversions of the theatre, in the processions and public tables, 
he far outshone the most ambitious that had gone before him. 
These things attached the people to him so strongly, that every 
one sought for new honours and employments, to recompense bis 
generosity. 

There were two factions in the state ; that of Sylla, which was ' 
the strongest,^ and that of Marius, which was in a broken and low 
condition. Caesar's study was to raise and revive the latter. In , 
pursuance of which intention, when his exhibitions, as aedile, were 
in the highest reputation, he caused new images of Marius to be 
privately made, together with a representation of his victories 
adorned with trophies, and one night placed them in the capitol. 
Some exclaimed, that Caesar plainly afiected the tyranny, by open- 
ly producing those honours which the laws had condemned to dark* 
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new and oblivion. On the other hand, the partisans of Marius, en- 
ooaragtng each other, ran to the capitol in vast numbers, and-made 
it echo with their plaudits. The senate was assembled on the oc 
caaion, and Lutatiua Catulus, a man of the greatest reputation in 
Rome, rose and accused Csesar. Cessar, however, defended his 
cause so well, that the senate decided in his favour. 

About this time died Metellus, the principal pontiff. ' The office 
was solicited by Isauricus and Catulus, two of 'the most illustrious 
men in Rome, and of the greatest interest in the senate. Never- 
theless, CflBsar did not give place to them, but presented himself to 
the people as a candidate. The pretensions and prospects of the 
competitors 'seemed almost equal, and Catulus, more uneasy than 
the others under the uncertainty of success, on. account 6f his su- 
perior dignity, sent privately to Cesar, and offered him large sums, 
on condition that he would desist from his high pursuit. But he 
answered, " He woald rather borrow larger sums to carry his elec- 
tion." 

When the day of election came, Csesar's mother attending him 
to the door, with her eyes bathed in tears, he embraced her and 
said, " My dear mother, you will see me this day either chief pon- 
tiff or an exile.'' There never was any thing more strongly con- 
tatted ; ther suffrages, however, gave it for CsBsar. The senate, 
and others of the principal citizens, were greatly alarmed at this 
success ; they apprehended that he would now push the people into 
all manner of licentiousness and misrule. Therefore, Piso and Ca- 
tulus blamedOicero much for sparing Csesar, when Catiline's con*. 
spimcy gave him an opportunity to take him off. 

When Cicero, as consul, took the sense of the senators as to the 
punishment that should be inflicted upon the conspirators ; they all 
voted for death, till it came to Csesar's turn, who represented, 
*' That it seemed neither agreeable to justice, nor to the customs of 
their country, to put men of their birth and dignity to death, with- 
out an open triaV, except in cases of extreme necessity. But that 
they should rather be kept in prison, m any of the cities of Italy 
that Cicero might pitch upon, till Catiline was subdued ; and then 
the senate might take cognizance of the crimes of each conspira- 
tor in full peace, and at their leisure." As there appeared some- 
thing humane in this opinion, and it was powerfully enforced by the 
orator, those who gave their voices afterwards, and even many who 
had declared for the other side of the question, came into it. But 
Cato and Catulus carried it for death. Cato, in a severe speech 
against the opinion of Caesar, scrupled not to declare his suspicions 
oi* him ; and this, with other arguments, had so much weight, that 
Che conspirators were delivered to the executioner. 

Cato, fearing an insurrection of the indigent populace, who were 
foremost in all seditions, and who had fixed their hopes npon Csesar, 
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persuaded the senate to order a distribution df bread^com among 
them every mdnth. This expedient certainly obviated the present 
danger, by seasonably reducing the power of Ceesar, who was now 
prator elect, and more formidable on that account. Caesar's prs- 
torship, however, w^as not productive of any trouble to the icommon* 
wealth ; and the government of Spain was allotted him afler its ter- 
mination. But his circumstances were so indifferent, and his credi- 
tors so clamorous and troublesome when he was pr«(paring for his de- 
parture^ that he was forced to apply to Crassus, the richest man in 
Rome, who stood in need of Caesar's warmth and vigour to keep up 
the balance against Pompey. Crassus, therefore, took upon him 
to answer the most inexorable of his creditors, and engaged for 
eight hundred and thirty talents.; which procured him liberty to set 
out for his province. 

It is said, that when he came to a little town, in passii^ the Alps^ 
his friends, by way of mirth, took occasion to say, *' Can there here 
be any disputes for offices, any contentions for precedency^ or such 
envy and ambition as we- see among the great?" To which Csesar 
answered, with great seriousness, ** I assure you, I had rather be 
the first man here, than the second man in Rome." 

In like manner we are told, that when he was in Spain, he be- 
stowed some leisure hours on reading part of the history of Alex- 
ander, and was so much affected with it, that he sat pensive a long 
time, and at last burst into tears, * As his friends were wondering 
what might be the reason, he said, " Do you think I have not suf- 
ficient cause for concern, when Alexander, at my age, reigned over 
so many conquered countries, and I have not one glorious achieve- 
ment to boast ?" 

From this principle it was, that imknediately upon his arrival in 
Spain, he applied to business with great diligence, and having ad- 
ded ten- new-raised cohorts to the twenty he received th^e, he 
marched against the CallaBcians and Lusitanians, defeated them, 
and penetrated to the ocean, reducing nations by the way that had 
not felt the Roman yoke. His conduct in peace was not inferior to 
that in war ;, he restored harmony among the cities,' and removed 
the occasions of .quarrel between debtors and creditors ; for he or- 
dered that the creditor should have two-thirds of the debtor's in- 
come, and the debtor the remaining third, till the whole was paid. By 
these means he left the province with great reputation,. though be 
had filled his own coffers, and enriched his soldiers with booty, who 
upon one of his victories, saluted him Imperatar, 

At his return to Rome, he found himself under a troublesome di- 
lemma ; those who solicit a triumph being obliged to remain with- 
out the walls, and such as sue for the consulship, to make their per- 
sonal appearance m Rome. Ciesar determined to give up the tri* 
umph, and solicit the consulship. 
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At 0000 US he had entered the dtyy he went ta work upon ea 
Mpedieiit which deceived all the worid except Catt>« It was the 
ffBOOQjBihng of Pompey and Cnunut, two of the moat powerfiil men 
in Rome. By making ihem friends, Csaar eeenred the interest of 
both to himself; and while he seemed to be only doing an office of 
humanity^ he was undermining the constitution. For it was not 
the disagreement between Cmar and Pomp6y that produced the 
mil wars, but i^pther their union ; they first combined to niin the 
authority of the senate, and when that was effected, they parted to 
pursue each his own designs. 

CfBsar walked to the place (Selection between Crassus and Pom» 
pey ; and, under the auspices ol their friendship, was declared con* 
sttl, with distinguished honour^ having Calpumius Bibulus given him 
for his colleague. He had no sooner entered upon his office, than 
ho p r e p os ed hiws not so suitable to a consul, as to a seditious tri» 
bune ; I mean the bills for a division of lands and a distribution of 
com, which were entirely calculated to please the plebeians. As 
the virtuous and patriotic part of the senate opposed them^ be. was 
furnished with the pretext he had long wanted : he protested, with 
great warmth^ ** That they threw him into the arms of the people 
against his will, and that the rigorous and disgracefiil opposition of 
the ienate, laid him under the disagreeable necessity of seeking 
protection from the commons.'' Accordingly he did immediately 
apply to them. 

Casar was willing to avail himself still farther of Pofnphy's inte- 
rest. His daughter Julia was betrothed to Servilios Cmpio : but, 
notwithstanding that engagement, he gave 'her to Pompey : and 
told Servilius he should have Poropey's daughter, whose hand was 
not properly at liberty, for she was promiBed to Faustus, the son of 
Sylla. Soon after this, C«sar married Calpumta, the daughter of 
Piflo, and procured the consulship for Piso for the year ensuing. 
Meanwhile Cato exclaimed loudly against these proceedings, and 
tailed both gods and men to witness, how insupportable it was, that 
the firat dignities of the state should be prostituted by marriages, 
and that this traffic of women shook! gain them what governments 
and forces they pleased. As for Bibulus, Cttsar's. colleague, when 
he found his opposition to their new laws entirely unsoccessfiil, and 
that his life, ns well as Gate's, ws» often endangered in the public 
assembhes, he shut himself up in his own house daring the remain-^ 
der of the year. 

Immediately after this marriage, Pompey filled the Ponm wHh 
armed men, and got the laws enai^ed, which Cmsar had proposed 
merely to ingratiate himself wtdi the people. At the same tkne, 
the govesmnent of Gaul, both on this find the other side the Alps, 
WIS deoreed to OsMar lor five years ; to which was added Ittyri- 
cum, with four legions. 
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.The mos( disgraceful step that CcMar took in his whole consul- 
ship, was the getting Clodius' elected tribune of the people ; the 
same who had attempted to dishonour his bed, ai^^ had profaned 
the mysterious rites of the Grood Groddess* He pitched upon htm 
to ruin Cicero ; nor .would he set out for his government, before 
he had embroiled them, and procured Cicero's banishment. For 
all these transactions preceded his wars in Gaul. The wars he 
conduct^ed there, and the many glorious campaigns in which he re- 
duced that country, represent him as another man ; we begin, as 
it were, with a new life, and have to follow bim in a quite diflferent 
track. As a warrior and a general, we behold bim not in the least 
inferior to the greatest and most admired commanders the world 
ever produced.. For whether we compare him with the Fs^ii, the 
Scipios and Metelli, with the generals ef his own time, or those 
who flourished a little before him, with Sylla, Marius, the two Lu- 
culli, or with Pompey himself whose fame, in every military ex- 
cellence, reached the skies, Cassar's achievementSNbear aWay the 
palm. One he surpassed in the difficulty of the scene of action, 
another in the extent of the countries he subdued ; this, in the num- 
ber and strength of the enemies he overcame ; that, in the savage' 
manners and treacherous disposition of the people he humanized ; 
one, in mildness and cleimency to his prisoneirs; another, in bounty 
and munificence to his trodps ; and* all, in the number of battles 
that he won, and enemies that he killed. For in less than ten 
years' war in Gaul; he tc>ok eight bundled -<;ities by assault, con- 
quered three hundred nations, and fought pitched battles at dif- 
ferent times, with three millions of men, one million of which he cut 
in pieces, and made another million prisoners. 

Such, moreover, was the affliction of his soldiers, and their at- 
tachment to his person, that they who, under other commanders, 
were nothing above the common rate of men, became invincible 
where Cesar's glory was concerned, and met the most dreadful 
dangers with a courage that nothing could resist. 

This courage, and this great ambition, were culttvated and cher- 
ished, in the first place, by the generous manner in which CsBsar 
rewarded his troops, and the honours which he pud them. His 
whole conduct showed, that he did not accumulate riches; to minis- 
ter to luxury, or to serve any pleasures of his own, but that he 
laid them up in a common bantc, as prizes, to be obtained by dis- 
tinguished valour, and that he considered himself no farther rich, 
than as he was in a condition to do justice to the merit of his sol- 
diers. Another thing that contributed to make them invincible, 
was their seeing CMar always take his share in dangeri and ne- 
ver desire any exemption from labour and fatiguel 

As for his exposing his person to danger, they were not sqr. 
2x 
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g, at it, because they knew his passion for glory ; but (hey 

\ they were astonished at his patience under toil, so far, in all ap« 
/ \ pearance, above his bodily powers* F^or he was of a slender.make, 
t fair,, of a delicate constitution, and subject to violent headaches and 
. epileptic fits. He had the first attack of the falling sickness 4t 
i Corduba. He did not, however, make these disorders a pretence 
fpr indulging himself. On the contrary, he sought m war a reme- 
dy for his infirmities, endeavouring to strengthen hi^ cohstitution 
by long marches, by simple diet, by seldom coming under cover. 
Thus he contended with his distemper, and fortified himself against 
its attacks. 

When he slept, it was c6mmonly, upon a march, either in a 
chariot or a litter, that rest might be no hinderance to business. In 
the day-time he visited the castles, cities^ and ^fortified damps, with 
a servant at his side, whom ' he employed, on such occasions, to 
write for him, and with a soldier behind who carried his sword* 
By these means he travelled so fast,' and with so little interruption, 
as to reach the Rhone in eight days after his fir^t setting out for 
those parts from Rome. 

•Of his indifierence, with respect to diet, they give us this re- 
markable proof* Happening to siip with Valerius Leo, a friend of 
[ his, at Milan, there was sweet ointment poured upon the aspara- 
1 gus, instead of oil. Cssar ate of it freely notwithstanding, and 
< afterwards rebuked his friends for expressing Iheir dislike of it. 
/ i ''It was enouffb/' said he, '' to forbear eating, if it was disagreea- 
ble to YOU. He who finds fault with any rusticity, is himself a 
rustic." 

One day, as he was upon an excursion, a violent storm forced 
him to seek shelter in a poor man's hut, where there was only one 
room, and that scarce big enough for a man to sleep in. Turn- 
ing, Uierefore, to his friends, he said, ** Honours for the great, and 
necessaries for the infirm," and immediately gave up the room to 
Oppius, while himself and the rest of the company slept under a 
shed at the door. 

His first expedition in Gaul was against the Helvetians and the 
Tigurini : who, afler having burnt twelve of their own towns, and 
four hundred villages, put themselves under march, in order to 
penetrate into Italy, through that part of Gaul which was subject 
to the RoiQans, as the Cambri and Teutone^ would have done be- 
fore them. The Helvetians suddenly attacked Csesar, as he was 
upon the march to a confederate town. 

It cost him a long and severe conflict to drive their army out of 
the field ; but he found the greatest difficulty when he came to their 
rampart of carriages : for not only the men made a most obstinate 
stand there, but the very women and children fought till they were 
ent in pieces. 
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To this great action he added a greater. He collected the bar* 
bariahs who had escaped out of the battle, to the number of a 
hundred thousand, ^nd upwards, and obliged them to re-settle the 
country they had relinquished, aad to rebuild the cities they had 
burnt. 

His second war was ia defence* of the Gauls against the Ger* 
mans, whom he pursued to the Rhine. The king of (he Germans 
reached the river time enough to get over with a fow Iroic^. The 
number of killed is said to have ainiounted to eighty 'thousands 

After he had thus terminated the war, he left his army in winter 
quarters iti' the country of the Sequani, and repaked to Gkuil on 
this side the Po, which waa part of his province, in order ta have 
an ey^ upon the transactions in Rome. ' During his stay there, he 
earned on a variety of state intrigues. Great numbers cadM from 
Rome to pay their respects to him, and he sent them all away 
satisfied ; some laden with presents, and others happy in hope. In^\ 
the same manner throughout all his wars, wi^out Fompey's obser- 
ving it, he was conquering his enemies by the arms of the Roman ' 
citisens, and gaming th<) citizens by the money of iiis enemies. < 

As soon as he > had intelligence that the Be|g»» who were the 
most powerful people in Gaul, and whose territories nuuib up « 
third part of the whole country, had revolted and assembled a great 
army, hp marched to that quarter with incredible expedition, and 
killed such numbers, that lakes and rivers were filled with the dead> 
and bridges were formed of their bodies. 

From thence he led his army against the Nervii, who live among 
thick woods. After they had secured their famiUes and roost vmlu- 
able goods, in the best manner they could, in the heart of a large 
forest, at a great distance from the enenty, they marclK)d, to the 
number of sixty thousand, and fell upon Csssair, aS he was fortifying 
his camp, and had not the least notion of so sudden an attack.* 
They first routed his cavalry, and then surrounded the twelfth atd 
seventh legions, and kiHed all the-officeni. Had not Casaraoatched 
a buckler fhmi one of his own men, forced his way through the 

* As this attack was utiezpected, Castar bad, in a manner, etcry Uihig to do at chs 
tame initant. The banner was to be eraeted. the chaift wMinded, the aoldien at a 
dittance recalled, the army drawn up, and the signal given. In this surprise be r«n 
from place to place, exhorting his men to attend to their former valour ; and having 
drawn them up in the beet manner he eould, eaueed the signal to be given. The legion* 
ariefl made a vigorous resistance; but at the enemy seemed detemiined eithet to 
conqoer or die, the success was diflerant in difierent places. In the left wing the ninth 
and the tenth legions did wonders, drove the Atrebates into a neighbouring river, and 
made a great sfaughter of them. In another place, the eigbth end eleventh legions 
repalsed the Vermandui, and drove them^ before them. But in the right wing, tbe 
seventh and twelfth l^ions suflbred extremely. They were entirely surrounded by the 
Nervii, all the centurions of the fourth cohort being slain; and most of tbe other ofi* 
eers wounded. In this extremity, Csosar snatched a buckler fttmi one of the private 
men, put himself at the bead of his broken wing, and being jjoined by tbe two iqponf 
which he had left to guard the baggage, fell upon the Nervii, ^re^dy fatiguedt witjh 
firesh vigour, and made a dreadful havook of tbem. 
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comlMittQCfl before him, and rushed upon the barbarians ; or had 
not the tenth legion, seeihg his danger, run fropni the heights where 
tbey were posted, and mowed down the enemies'' ranks, in aU pro- 
bability not one Roman would have, sunrivjsd the battle. But though, 
encouraged by this 'bold act of Csesar, they fought with a spirit 
above, their strength, they we^e not able to make the Nervii tarn 
their backs. Those brave men maintained their ground, and were 
hewed to pieces oo the spot. ,It is said, that out of sixty thousand 
not above live hundred were saved, and^out of four hundred Ner* 
vian aen&tocs not above three. . 

Upon the news of this great victory, the senate of Rome decreed 
that sacrifices should be offered, and all manner of festivities^ kept 
up, for fifteen days tdgetber, which was H longer terei of rejoicing 
than had ever beeo kaown before. Indeed' ^ danger appeared 
very great, on account of so Baiany nations rising at once ; and 
aa CMar iras the man who aurawunted it» the affection tbe 
people had for him made tbc ngoicing metre brilliant. After be 
had settled the affairs of Gaol, on the othor side of the Alps, be 
crossed them again, and wintered MWjr the Po, in onler to niaiii- 
tain hk interest in Aome ; where the eandidates for the great offi- 
ces of itate were supplied with money out of his fuftds to corrupt 
the people* and, after they had carried their election, did every 
thing to extend his power. 

Caesar, at his return to his army in Gaul, found another furious 
war lighted up in the country ; the llsipetes and the Teuel|i»ri, 
two great €>ennan nations, having crossed the Rhine to make con- 
cfoeets. Oftheinvadersfourhuodiedthousaod were killed* The 
fow wha eseaped, repassed the river» and were sheltered by a peo- 
[rfe of Germany called Sicambri. CMar laid hold mi this pretence 
agaiAst that people, but his liiotave was an avidity of fsoae, to be 
the first Roman that ever crossed the Rhine in an hostile manners 
In pursnaoce of km design, he .threw a bridge over it. Having 
laid waste the enemy's country withi fire, and confirmed the 
betteruKsposed Germans in the interest of Rome^ he returned 
into GauU 

After conquering Gael, he undertook an expedition into Britain, 
which discovered the most daripg spirit of enterprise : for be vras 
the first who entered the Western Ocean with a fleet, and embark- 
ing bis troops on the Atlantic, carried war into an island whose 
very existence, had been doubted. Some writers had represented 
it so incredibly latge, that others contested its being, and considered 
both the name and the thing as a fictiotr. Yet Cs^ar attempted to 
conquer it, and to extend the Roman erripire1>eyond the bounds of 
the habitable workl. He sailed thither twice from the opposite 
coast in Gaii), and fought many battles, by which the Brhons suf. 
fered more than the Romans gained ; for there was nothiDg worth 
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taking from a people wbo were bo |K>or, and lived in so much wretch* 
edness.* He did not, however* terminate the war in the maqner he 
could have wished : he only received hostages of the king, and ap- 
pointed the.trihute the island was to pay^ and then returned to Gaal. 

There he received letters, by which his friends in Rome^ in* 
formed him of the death- of his dapghter, the wife of Pompey. 
This was a great affliction both to Pompey and Cssar. Their 
friends, too, were yery sensibly concerned to ^ee that aHiance dis« 
solved which kept up the peace and harmony Of the state, others 
wise in a very unsettled conditioin. The people took the body of 
Juliai and carried it, notwithstanding the prohilntion of the tribunes, 
to the Cam/pus MaeHus, where it was interred. 

As Caesar's army was now very large,f he was forced to divide 
it for the convenience of winter quarters ; after .which' he took the 
road to Italy accfording te custom* But he bad not been long gone, 
before Ihe QwiU rismg agaioi traversed tb^ country with consider* 
able amies, fiall upon tlu» Roman quarters with-' great fury*, and 
inauKed Umr intrenohmetits. The most "numerous and the strong'' 
est' body of the insurgents was uader Ambiroix, who attacked Cotta 
and Titurius in their camp, and cut them off with tbeir whole part^« 
Afler which he besieged the legion under the command of Q* CU 
cero, with sixty thousand men : and though the apiiU of those brave 
Romans inade a resistance above thieur strength, they were very 
near being taken^ for they were, all wounded. 

Csesar, who was at a great distance',,at last getting intelligeace of 
their danger, returned with 'aQ expediition ; and having collected a 
body of men» which did not exceed seven thousand, hastened tb the 
relief of Cicero* Tha Gauls, who were not ignorant of his motions, 
raised the siege, and went to meet him ; for they despiaed the 
smailness.of ius forcOfvand wjere confident of victory. Cnsar, to 
deceive them, made a feint as if he fled, till he came to a place 
convenient fi>r a small army to engage a great one, and there he 
fortified his camp« He gave his men strict orders not to fight, but 
to throw up a strong rampart, and to barricade their gates in the 
securest manner ; contriving by ail these manoeuvres to increase 
the enemy's contempt of him« It succeeded as he wished ; the 
Gauls came up with great insdence and disorder to attack his 
trenches. Then Cssar making a^ sudden sally, defeated and de- 
stroyed the greatest part of them. This success laid the spirit of 
revolt in those parts ; and for farther sojcurity he remained all the 

• It dots not a|/pcar that there was much corn in Britain in CsBsar't time ; for the 
iababitaoiA be nys, lived chiefly on milk wb^ flesh : LacUft cam$ vivuni. 

f This army consisted of eight legions, and as there was almosit a fiimine in the 
country, the consequence -of excessive drought. Casar was obliged to separata his 
troops for ^eir better subsitieiice. He was, therefore* under the necessity of fixing 
the quarters at such a distance, which would otherwise have been impoUtic. He tells 
us, (lib V.) that all the legions, except one, which was in a qaiet country, were posted 
within the compass of a hundred miles. 
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winter in GanI, viating alt thtf qnartefB, and keeping a riiarp tfB 
upon every roofion towarde war. Betides, he received a reinforce- 
menT oi three legions in the room of those he had lost ; two of 
which were lent him hy Pompeyg and <Mie lately raised in Cisiilpine 
GmuL 

AAer this, the seeds of hostilities, which'had long before been 
priTajtely scattered in the more distant parts d the countfyliy the 
ohiefii of the more warlike nations, shot op into one of the greatest 
and BMMt dangerous wars that was ever seen in Gaiu. It was then 
the most severe season in the year ; the rivers were covereii with 
ice, the fetests with snow, and 'the fields overflowed : the road^ 
lay concealed in snow or in floods disemhogued by the lakes and 
rivers ; so that it seemed impossible for Cmut tomarch, or to pur- 
sue any other operations againit them* 

. Theehiefdirectionof thewarwasffi^nloyefeingetoriz^whose 
6ther the Gaols had put to death, mr attempting at 'monarchy. 
Vercingetorix having divided his forces into several paits, and 
gjmn mem in charge to his lieutenants, had the oountiy at oom- 
mand as iar as the Arar. His intention was to raise all Gaul 
against Cssar, now when his enesues were rising againit him at 



Cssar, who knew perAetly how to avail ioBself of every advan. 
tage in war, partiei|larly of time, was no sooner informed of this 
great defection, than he set out to chastise its antlMMS ; and by the 
rapidity of his march, in spite (^ all the diffiaihies of a severe 
winter, he showed the barbarians that* his troops could neither be 
conquered nor resisted ; for where a courier could scarce have 
been supposed to come in many days, C«Mar was seen with his 
whole army, ravaging the country, destroying the castles, storming 
the cities^ and receiving the submission of such as repented. Thus 
he went on, till the iEdui also revolted, who had styled themselves 
brothers to the Romans, and had been treated with particular 
regard. Their joining the insuigents spread uneasiness and dis- 
may through Ca)sar*s army. He, therefore, decamped in-all haste ; 
but the enemy followed him in prodigious numbers, and surrounded 
him. Cmsar, without being in the least disconcerted, sustained the 
conflict, and after a long and bloody action, in which the Grermans 
were particularly serviceable to him, gave them a total defeat. 
Most of those who escaped out of the battle, retired into Alesia 
with their king. Caesar immediately invested the town, though it 
appeared impregnable, as well on account of the height of the walls, 
as the number of troops there was to defend it. Ekiring the siege 
be found himself exposed to a great danger from without. All the 
bravest men in Gaul assembled frotn every quarter, and came 
armed to the relief of the place, to the number of three hundrled 
thousand ; and there were not less than seventy thousand comba* 
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UntB wUbin the walls^ Thus shut up between two annies, he was 
forced to draw two lines of circumvaUatioD) the. interior one against 
the town, ancl that without against the troops that came to its suc- 
cour ; for, could the two armies have joined,' he had been abso- 
lutejy lost. This dangerous action of Alesia conti'ibuted' to Csesar's 
renown on many accounts. Indeed, he exerted a more adventu- 
rous courage and greater generalship, than on any other occasion. 
But what seems very astonishing, is, that he could engage and 
conquer so many myriads without, and keep the action a secret to 
the troops in the town.* It is still more wonderful that the Romans, 
who were lefl before the walls, should not know, it, till th^ victory 
was announced by the cries of the men in Alesia, and the lamen- 
tations of the women, who saw the Romans on each side of the 
town bringing to their camp a number of shield^ adorised with gold 
and silver, helmets stained with^ blood, dripking vessels, and tents 
of Gaulish fashion. Thus did this vast multitude vanish and dis- 
appear like a phantom, of a dream, the greatest part being killed 
on the spot. 

The besieeed at last surrendered. Their general, VercingetoriX) 
armed himself and equipped his horse in the most magnificent man- 
ner, and then sallied out at the gate. After he had taken some 
circuits about Caesar as he sat upon the tribunal, he disn^ounted, 
put off, his armour, and placed himself at Csssar's feet, where he 
remained in profound silence, till Cssair ordered a guard to take 
him away, and keep him. for his triumph. 

Cffisar had been some time resolvea to ruin Pompey, and Pom- 
pey to destroy Caesar; for Crassus, who alone could' have taken 
up the conqueror, being killed in the Parthian war, there remained 
nothing for Caesar to do, to make hinoself the greatest of mankind, 
but to annihilate him that was so ; nor for Pompey to prevent it, 
but to take ofi*tfae man he feared. It is true, it was no long time 
that Ppmpey had entertained any fear of him ; he had rather looked 
.upon him with contempt, imagining he could as easily pull him 
down as be had set him up : whereas CsBsar, from the fint, design- 
ing to ruin his rivals, had retired at a distance, like a champion, 
for exerciise. By long service and great achievements in the wars 
of Gaul, he had so improved his afmy, and his own reputation too, 
that he was considered as on a footing with Pompey ; and he found 
pretences for carrying his enterprise into execution, in the times of 
the misgovejmment at Rome. These were partly furnished by Pom- 
pey himself; and indeed all ranks of men were so corrupted, that 
tables were publicly set out, upon which the candidates for offices 
were professedly ready to pay the people the price of their votes ; 
and the people came not oinly to give their voice for the man who 
had bought them, but with all manner of offensive weapons to fight 

* pa«ursB7% that tboM in tbe tomi bad s distinct view of tin tmttle. 
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for him* Hence H often happened, that they did not part whheitt 
polluting the tribunal with blood and murder^ and the city was a 
perpetual scene of anarchy. In this dismai situation of things, in 
these storms of epidemic madness, wise men thought it would be 
happy if they ended in nothing worse than monarchy. Nay, there 
were many who scrupled not to declare publicly, that monarchy 
was the only cur^ for the desperate di^rders r>f the ^tate, and that 
the physician ought to be pitched upon, -who would appi^thal 
remedy with the centlest hand ; by which they hinted at Pbmpey. 

Pompey, in all nis discourse, pretended to decline the honour of 
a dictatorship, though at the same time every step' he took was 
directed that way. Cato, understanding his drift, persuaded the 
senate to declare him sole consul ; that, satisfied with a kind of 
monarchy more agreeable to law, he might not adopt any violent 
measures to make himself dictator. The senate not 4only agreed 
to this, but continued to him his governments of Spain and Africa, 
the administration of which he committed to his lieutenants ; keep- 
ing armies there, tor whose maintenance he was allowed a thou- 
sand talents a year out of the public tiieasury . 

Upon this, Cssar applied, by his friends, for another consulship, 
and for the continuance of bis commission in Gaul, answerable to 
that of Pompey. As Pompey was at first silent, Marcellus and Len- 
tulus, who hated Caesar on other accounts, opposed it with great 
violence, omitting nothing, whether right or wrong, that might re- 
fleet dishonour upon' him : for they disfranchised the inhabitants of 
Novocomum in Gaul, which had lately been erected into a colony 
by Caesar ; and Marcellus, then consul, caused one of their sena- 
tors, who was come with some complafnts to Rome, to he beaten 
with rods, and telling him, '' The marks on his back were so many 
additional proofs that he was not a Roman citizen," bade him go 
show them to Caesar. 

But, after the consulship of Marcellus, Caesar opened the trea- 
sures he' had amassed in Gaul, to all that were concerned in the 
administration, and satisfied their utmost wishes. Pbmpey, now 
alarmed at the increase of Caesar's ftiction, openly exertea his own 
interest, and that of his friends, to procure an order for a successor 
to Caesar in Gaul. He also sent to demand the troops he had lent 
him for his wars in that county, and Caesar returned them with a 
gratuity of two hundred and fifty drachmas to each man. 

Those who conducted these troops back, spread reports among 
the people which were neither &vourable nor fair with respect to 
Caesar, and which ruined Pompey with vain hopes. They asserted 
that Pompey had the hearts or all Caesar's army, and that if envy 
and a corrupt administration hindered him from gaining what he 
desired at Rome, the forces in Gaul would declare for him imme- 
diately upon their entering Italy ; so obnoxious was Cssar become, 
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by hurrying thein perpetually from one expedition to another, and 
by the suspicions which they had of his aiming at absolute power. 
Pompey was so elated with these assurances, that he neglected to 
levy troops, as if he had nothing to fear, and opposed the enemy 
only with speeches and decrees, which Ceesar made no account of. 

Csesar's requisitions had a'^. great appearance of justice and 
honour. He proposed to lay down his arms, on condition Pom- 
pey would do the same, and that they should both, as private citi- 
zens, leave it to their country io reward their services. For to 
deprive him of his commission and troops, and^continue Pompey 's, 
was to give absolute power to the one, to which the other was un- 
justly accused of aspiring. Curio, who made these propositions 
to the people in behalf of Caesar, was received with the loudest 
plaudits ; and there were some who even threw chaplets of flowers 
upon him, as they wouM upon a champion victorious in the ring. 

Antony, one of the tribunes of the people, then produced a letter 
from Ceesar to the same purport, and caused it to be read, notwith- 
standing the opposition it met with from the^consuls. Hereupon, 
Scipio, Pompey's father-ieulaw, proposed in the senate, that if 
CsBsar did not lay down his arms by such a day, he should be 
declared an enemy to the state ; and the consuls putting it to the 
question, '*• Whether Pompey should dismiss his forces?" and again, 
'* Whether Caesar should disband his?" few of the members were 
for the first, and almost all for the second.'*' Afler which Antony 
put the question, ^^ Whether both should lay down their commis- 
sions V* and all with one voice answered in the affirmative. But 
the violent rage of Scipio, and the clamours of the consul Lentulus, 
who cried -out, that '* Not decrees, but arms, should be employed 
against a public robber," made tbe senate break up; and on 
account of the unhappy dissension, all ranks of people put on 
black, as in a time of public mourning. 

Soon after this^ other letters arrived from Csosar with more 
moderate proposals. Pompey was on the point of acceding to a 
compromise, when Lentakis, the consul, rejecting it with disdain, 
treated Antony and Curio with great indignity, and drove them out 
of the senate-house. Thus he furnished Cassar with the moist 
plausible argument imaginable, and he (ailed not to make use of 
it to exasperate his troops, by showiug them persons of distinction, 
and magistrates, obliged to fly in hired carriages, and in the habit 
of slaves ;t for thfsir fears had made them leave Rome in that dis- 
guise. 

Caesar had not then with him above three hundred horse and 
five thousand foot. The rest of his forces were lef^ on the other 

* Dm says, there was not a man for tbe first question, whereas the whole house was 
for the second, except Cselius and Curio. Nor is this to be wondered at ; Pompey was 
men at the gates ofKoin^ with his aruiy. 

f Casslus LODginus went with theai in the same disguisci 

Tt2 30* 
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aide of the Alps, and he had sent them orders to join him. But he 
saw the beginning of hie enterpriee, and the attack that he medita- 
ted did not require any great numbers : his enemies were rather 
to be struck with consternation by the boldness and expedition with 
which he began his operations ; for an unexpected movement would 
be more likely to make an impression upon them then, than great 
preparations afterwards. He, therefore, ordered, his lieutenants 
and other officers to take their swords without any other armour, 
and make theroselTos masters of Ariminum, a great city in Gaul, 
but to take all possible care that no blood should be shed or dis- 
turbance raised. Hortensius was at the head of this party. As 
for himaelf, he spent the day at the public show of gladiators, 
and a little before erening bathed, and then went into the apart- 
ment where he entertained company. When it was growing dark, 
he left the company, after havmg desired them to make merry till 
hia return, which they would not have long to wait fot. To some 
of his friends he had given previous notice to follow him, not alto, 
gather, but by different ways. Then taking a hked carriage, he 
set out a different way from that which led to Ariminum, and turned 
into that road afterwards. 

When he arrived at the banks of the Rubicon, which divides 
Cisalpine Gaul from the rest of Italy, his reflections became more 
interesting in proportion as the danger drew near. Staggered by 
the greatness of his attempt, he stopped to weigh with himself its 
inconveniences ; and as he stood reirolving in silence ^e argu- 
mentB on both sides, he many times changed his opinion. After 
which he deliberated upon it with sudi of his friends 'Ss were by, 
among whom was Asinius Pol|io; enumerating the oalamities 
which the passage of that river would bring upon the werM, and 
the reflections ttuit might be made upon it by povteriiy. At last, 
upon some sudden impulse, bidding adieu to his reasonings, and 
plunging into the abyss of futurity, in the wovds of those who em- 
bark in doubtful and arduous enterprisee, he cried out,.'^ The die 
is cast !" and immediately pawed the river. -He travelled so fast 
the rest of the way, that ho reached Ariminum before day^light, 
and took it. 

After the taking of Ariminum, as if war had opened wide its 
gates both by sea a,nd land, and Cssar, by going beyond the 
bounds of his provinee, had infringed the laws of his country ; not 
individuals were seen, as on other occasions, wandering in distrac 
tion about Italy, but whole cities broken up, and seeking refuge by 
flight. Most of the tumuhuoue tide flowed into Rome, and it was 
so filled with the hasty conflux of the circhng people, that amidst 
the violent agitations it would hardly either obey the magistrate, 
or listen to the voice of reason, but was in the utmost danger of 
falling by its own violence. Pompey himself, who was already 
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confounded at the turn things had taken, was still more disturbed 
by a variety of censures on his conduct. He, however, at that 
time, was not inferior in numbers to CsBsar, but his partisans would 
not suffer him to proceed according to his own opinion. By false 
reports and groundjess terrors, as if the enemy were at the gates, 
and had carried all before him, they forced him along with the 
general torrent. He had it decreed, therefore, that things were 
in a tumultuous statje, and nothing to be expected but hostilities, 
and then left Rome, having first ordered the senate, and every man 
to follow, who preferred his country and liberty to the rod of a 
tyrant. The consuls fled with him, and most of the senators join- 
ed in the flight. 

CsBsar would have followed him immediately, but he wasted 
ships. ' He theref<Nre returned to Rome, with the glory of having 
reduced Italy without spilling a drop of blood* Finding the city 
in a more settled condition' than he expected, and many senators 
there, he addressed them in a nild and graeious manner, and de- 
tired them to send deputies to Pompey to ofier-honourable terns of 
peace. But not one of them wcMild take upon him the commis- 
Bion : whether it was that they were -afraid of Pompey, whom they 
had deserted, or whether they thought Csesar not in earnest in the 
proposal, and that he only made it to save appearances^ 

Cflssar's first movement was to Spain, whence he was resolved 
to drive Afraniiis and Varro, Pompey'e lieutenants, and after hav- 
ing made himeelf master of their troops and provinces, to march 
against Pompey, without leaving any enemy behind him. In the 
course of this expedition, his life was often m danger from ambus- 
cades, and his army had to combat with famine ; yet he continued 
his operations against the enemy, either by pursuit, or offering 
them battle, or forming lines of circumvallation about them, till he 
forced their cariip, and added their troops to his own. The officers 
made their escape, and retired to Pompey. 

Upon his return to Rome, his father-in-law, Piso, pressed him 
to send deputies to Pompey to treat of an accommodation ; but 
Isaiiricus, to make his court to CsBsar, opposed it. 

The senate declared him dictator, and while he held that ofiice, 
he recalled the exiles ; he- restored to th^r honours the children of 
those who had suffered under Sylla ; and relieved debtors by can- 
celling part of the usury. These, and a few more, were his acts 
during his dictatorship, which he laid down in eleven days. After 
this, he caused himself to be declared consul with Servilius Isau- 
ricus, and then went to prosecute the war. He marched so fast 
to Brundusium, that all bis troops could not keep up with him. 
However, be embarked with only six hundred select horse and five 
legions; and crossing the Ionian, made himself master of Oricum 
and Apollonia, and sent back his ships to Brundusium to bring 
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over the forces that were lefl behind.* Finding that these troops 
delayed lo join him, he undertook a most astonishing enterprise. 
'I'hoQgh the sea was covered with the eneipy's fleets, he resolved 
to embark in a vessel of twelve oars, without acquainting any per- 
SOD with bis intention, and sail to Bruodusium. . In the night, there- 
fore, be took the habit of a- slave, and throwing himself into the 
vessel like a man of no account, sal there in silence. They fell 
down the river Anias for the sea, where the entrance is generally 
easy, because the land*wind rising in thoymorning, used to beat off 
the waves of the sea and smooth the mouth of the river. But un< 
luckily that night a strong sea.wind spnmg up, which overpowered 
that from the land ; so that by the rage of the sea and the counter- 
action of the stream, the river became extremely rough, the waves 
dashed against each other with a tumultuous noise, and formed such 
daageroos eddies, that the pilot despaired of making good his pas- 
•age, and ordered the mariners to turn back* Ccesar perceiving 
this, rose up, and showing himaelf to the pilot, who was greatly 
nstODisbed at the sight of him» aaid, *' Go forward, my fiiend, and 
fear nothing ; thou earnest Cssear and hia Ibrtune." The mari* 
ners then u>rgot the stonn, and plying their oars with the utnM>8t 
vigour and alacrity, endeavoured to overcome the resistance of the 
waves. But such was their violence at the mouth of the river, 
and the water flowed so fast into the vessel, that Ciesar at last, 
though with great veluetance, permitted the pilot to turn back. 
Upon his return to his camp, the soldiers met him in crowds, pour, 
ing out their complaints, and expressing the greatest concern that 
he did not assure himself of conquering with them only, but, in 
distrust of their suppoit, gate himself so much uneasiness, and ex- 
posed his person to so much danger on account of the absent. 

Soon after, Antony arrived from Brundusium with the troops ;f 
Caesar, then in the highest spirits, oflered battle to Pompey, who 
was encamped in an advantageous manner, and abundantly sup- 
plied with provisions both from sea and land ; whereas Caesar at 
first had no great plenty, and afterwards was in extreme want. 
There were frequently skirmishes about Pompey's entrenchments4 

* He Mot ttiem back under the conduct of Qatenut. That officer loiing the op- 
portunity of the wind, fell in witb Bibulua. who took thirty of his ships and burnt 
them ail, together with their pilots and manners, in order to intimidate the rest. 

t Antony and Calenus embarked on board the vessels which had escaped Bibulusi 
ei|bt hundred horse and four legions ; that m, three old ones, and one that had been 
newly raised . aud when they were landed, Antony sent back the ships for the rest of 
the forces 



t Otessr observed an <A6 camp which he had occupied in the place where Pompey 
was enclosed, and afterwards abandoned. Upon his quitting it, Pompey bad taken 
possession of it, and left a legion to guard it This post Caesar attemfMed to reduce, 



and tt was in this attempt that be suffered so much loss. He lost nine hundrert and 
sixty foot, four hundred horse, among whom there were several Roman knights, five 
tribunes, and thirty-two centurions. We mentioned, just now. that Pompey was 
enclosed, ajiin fact he was on the land side, by a line of circumvallation drawn by 
Caesar. 
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and CflBsar had the advantage in them all, except one, iu which his 
party was tbrced to Hy with such precipitation, that he was in dan- 
ger of having his camp taken. Pompey headed the attack in per- 
son, and not a man couid stand before him. He drove them upon 
their own Unes into the utmost confusion, and iilled their trenches 
with the dead. 

Caesar ran to meet them, and would have rallied the fugitives, 
bat it was not in his power. He laid hold on the ensign-staves ta 
stop them, and some left them in his hands, and others threw them 
upon the ground, insomuch that no less than thirty-two standards 
were taken. Caesar himself was very near losing his life ; for 
having laid hold of a tall and strong man, to stop him and make 
him face about, the soldier, in his terror and confusion, lifted up 
his sword to strike him ; but Caesar's armour-bearer prevented it 
by a blow which cut ofr.hts arm. 

Caesar saw his affairs tbo^ day in so bad a posture, that, after 
t^ompey, either through too much caution, or the caprice of for* 
tune, instead of givmg the finishing stroke to so great an action, 
stopped as soon as he had shot up the enemy within their entrench- 
ments, and sounded a retreat, be said to his friends, as he with- 
drew, *' This day victory would have declared for the enemy, if 
they had had a general who knew how to conquer." He sought 
repose in his tent : but it proved the most melancholy night of his 
life, for he gave himself up to endless reflections on his own mis- 
conduct in the war. He considered how wrong it was, when the 
wide countries and rich cities of Macedonia and Thessaty were be- 
fore him, to confine himself to so narrow a scene of action, and sit 
still by the sea, while the enemy's fleets had the superiority^ and 
in a place where he suffered the inconveniences of a siege from 
the want of provisions, rather than besiege the enemy by his arms. 
Thus agitated and distressed by the perplexities and difficultiea of 
his situation, he resolved to decamp, and march agamst Scipio in 
Macedonia ; concluding, that he should either draw Pompey afler 
him, and force him to fight where he could not receive sapplies 
as he had done from the sea ; or else that he should easily crush 
Scipio, if he found him unsupported. • 

Pompey 's troops and oflicers were greatly elated at this retreat 
of Caesar ; they considered it as a flight and an acknowledgnient 
that he was beaten, and therefore wanted to pursue. But Pompey 
himself was unwilling to hazard a battle of such consequence. 
He was well provided with every thing requisite for waiting the 
advantages of time, and for that reason chose, by protracting the 
war, to wear out the little vigour the enemy had lefl. The most 
valuable of Caesar's troops had, indeed, an experience and courage 
which were irresistible in the field ; but age bad made them unfit 
for long marches, for throwing up ihtrenchments, for attacking 
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walls, and paasijig whole nights under arms. ' They were too un- 
wieldy lo endure much fatigue, and their incKnation for labour les- 
sened with iheir strength. Besides, there was said to be a conta- 
gious disiemper among them, which arose from their strange and 
bad diet ; ano Csesar warned both money and provisions, so that it 
seemed as if he must shortly fall of himself. 

lliese were Poropey's reasons for declining a battle ; but not a 
roan, except Cato, was of his opinion ; and he, only, because be 
was willing to spare the blood of his countrymen ; for when he saw 
the bodies of the eneny, who fell in the late action, to the number 
of a thousand, lie dead upon the field, he covered his face, and re- 
tired weeping. All the rest censured Pompey for not deciding the 
aifair immediately with the sword. 

Piqued at iht*se reproaches, Pompey, against his own judgment, 
inarched after Caesar, who proceeded on .his route with great dif- 
ficulty ;. for oD account of his late loas, all looked upon him with 
csoAteropt, and refused to supply him with prorisions. When the 
two armies were encamped opposite each other on the plains of 
Pharsalia, Pompey returned to his old opinion. But the cavalry 
testified the greatest impatience for a tiattle. Nor were the num- 
bers of infantry equal ; for Pompey had forty-fire thousand, and 
Cssar only iwenty-two thousand. C&esar called his soldiers to- 
gether, and told th«*m, *' Thai Comificus was well advanced on his 
way with two more legions, and that he bad fifteen cohorts under 
the command of Calenus, io the environs of Megara and Athens." 
He then asked them, '* Whether they chose to wait for those troops 
or to risk a battle without them ?" They answered aloud, *' Let 
us not wait ; but do you find out some stratagem to bring the ene- 
my, as soon as possible, to an action." 

The night before the battle, as he walked the rounds about mid- 
night, there appeared a kiminous phenomenon in the air, Uke a 
torch, which, as it passed over his camp, flamed out with great 
brightness, and seemed to fall in that of Pompey. And in the mor- 
ning, when the guards were relieved, a tumult was observed in the 
enemy's camp, not unlike a panic terror. Caesar, however, so lit- 
tie expected an action that day, that he had ordered his troops to 
decamp and march to Scotusa.* 

But, as they were striking their tents, his scouts rode up, and 
toid him the enemy were coming to give him battle. Happy in 
the nev^s, he made his prayer to the gods, and then drew up his 
army, which he divided into three bodies. Domitius Calvinus was 
to command (he centre, Antony the left wing, and himself the right, 
where he intended to charge at the head of the tenth legion. 
Struck with the number and magnificent appearance of the enemy's 

* Cftgar hoped, by his frequent decampings, to provide better for bis troops, and 
perhaps, gain a favourable opportunity of fighting 
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cavalry, who were posted over against him, he ordered aix cohorif 
privately to advance from the rear. These he placed behind the 
right wing, and gave them instructions what to do when the ene* 
my's horse came to charge. 

When the signal was ready to be given, Pompey ordered bis 
infantry to stand in close order, and wait the enemy's attack, till 
they were near enough to be reached by the javelin, CaBsar^bla* 
med this conduct. He said Pompey was not aware what weight \ 
the swift and fierce advance to the first charge gives to e^very k i 
blow, nor how the courage of each soldier is inflamed by the rapid t ^ ' 
motion of the whole.^ 

He was now gotag to put his troops in motion, when be saw a 
trusty and experienced centurion encouraging his men to distinguisb 
themselves that day. Csssar called him by his name, and said—- 
" What cheer, Caius Crassinus ? How think you do wo stand V 
'' CsDsar," said the veteran, in a bold accent, and stretching oi|t 
bis hand, " The victory is ours. It will be a glorious one \ and 
this day I shall have your {iraise, either alive or dead." So say-r 
ing, he ran in upon the enemy, at the head of his cqmpany, 
which consisted of a hundred and twenty aien. He did great ex- 
ecution among the first ranks, and was pressing on with equal 
fierceness, when one of his /antagonists pushed his sword with 
such force into his mouth, that the point came out at the nap^ of 
bis neck. 

While the infantry were thus warmly engaged in the centre, the 
cavalry advanced from Pompey 's lefi wing with great confideivce, 
and extended their, squadron to surround Cssar's right wing. 
But befoje they could begin the fittack, the suLCohorts which Caesar 
had placed behind, came up boldly to receive them. They did not, 
according to custom, attempt to annoy the enemy at a distance 
with their javelins, nor strike at the legs and thighs when they 
came neas'er, but aimed at their eyes, and wounded them in the 
fac^, agreeably to the orders they had received. For Cas^a? bo. 
ped that these young cavaliers, who bad not been used to wars 
and wounds, and who set a great value upon their beauty, would 
avoid, above all things, a stroke in that part, and immediately give 
way, as well on account of the present danger, as the future defer- 
mity. The event answered bis expectation. They could not bear 
the spears pointed against their faces, or the steel gleaming upon 
their eyes, hut turned away their faces and covered them with 
their bands. This caused such confusion, that at last they fled m 
the most infamous manner, and ruined the whole cause. 

When Caesar entered the camp, and saw what numbers of the 

* Casar was so confident of success, that he ordered liis entrenchments to be 
filled up, assuring his troops that they would be masters of the enemy *8 camp before 
night. 
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enemy lay dead, and those they were then despatching, he saidj 
with a aigh, ** This they would have ; io this cruel-necessity they 
reduced me t for, had Cassar dismissed his troops, afler so many 
great and successful wars, he would have been condemned as a 
crinimiil*'* 

Cesar granted the whole nation of Thessaly their liberty, for 
the sake of the victory he had gained there, and ihen went in pur- 
suit of Pompey. He bestowed the same privilege on the Cnidi- 
ans, in compliment to Theopompus, to whom we are indebted for. 
a collection of fables ; and he discharged the inhabitants of Asia 
from a third part of their imposts. 

Upon his arrival at Alexandria, he foond Pompey assassinated ; 
and when Theodotus presented the head to him, he turned from 
the sight with mat abhorrence. The signet of that general was 
the only thing he took, and on taking it he wept. As pflen as any 
of Pompey's friends and companions were taken by Ptolemy, wan- 
dering about the country, and brought to Ciesar, he loaded them 
with mvours, and took them into his own service. He wrote to 
his friends at Rome, *' That the chief enjoyment he had of his vie. 
tory was, in saving every day one or other of his fellow citizens, 
who had borne arms against him." 

As for his Egyptian war, some assert that it was undertaken 
withoat necessity, and that his passion for Cleopatra engaged him 
in a quarrel which proved both prejudicial to his reputation and 
dangerous to his person. Others accuse the king's ministers, par- 
ticolarly the eunuch Photinus, who had the greatest influence at 
court, and who, having taken off Pompey, and removed Cleopatra, 
privately meditated an attempt against Cassar. Hence, it is said, 
that Caesar began to pass the night in entertainments among his 
friends, for the greater security of his person. The behaviour, m. 
deed, of this eunuch in public, all he said and did with respect to 
CsBsar, was intolerably insolent and invidious. The com he sup- 
plied his soldiers with, was old and musty, and he told them ''They 
ought to be satisfied with it, since they lived at other people's 
cost." He caused only wooden and earthen vessels to be served 
up at the king's table, on pretence that Cassar had taken all the 
gold and silver ones for debt. For the father of the reigning 
prince owed Caesar seventeen million five hundred thousand drach- 
mas. C»sar had formerly remitted to his children the rest, but 
thought fit to demand the ten millions at this time, for the mainte. 
nance of his army. Photinus^ instead of paying the money, advi- 
sed him to go and finish the great affairs he had upon his hands, 
after which he should have his money with thanks. But Cassar 
told him " He had no need of Egyptian counsellors," and privately 
sent for Cleopatra out of the country. 

This princess, taking only one friend, ApoUodorus, the Silician, 
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\irith her, got iato a small boat, aod in the dusk of the eyeiuDg 
made for the palace. As she saw it difficult to enter it uqdiftco- 
vered, she rolled herself up in' a carpet: JkpoHodorus tied her up 
at full length, like a bale of goods, and carried her in at the gates 
to Caesar. This stratagem of hers, which was a strong proof of 
her wit and ingenuity^ is said to have first opened her way to Cae- 
sar's heart ; and the conquest advanced so fast by (he charms of 
her conversation, that he took upon him to reconcile her brother to 
her, and insisted that she ahould reign with him 

An entertainment was given on account of this reconciliation, 
and all met to rejoice on the occasion ; when a servant of Caesar's, 
a timorous and suspicious man, who was his barber, i^d by hia 
natural caution to inquire into every thing, and to listen every 
where, about the palace, found that Achillas the general, and iPho- 
tinus the eunuch, were plotting against Caesar's life. Csesar being 
informed of their design, planted his guards ahout the hali, and 
killed Photinus. But Achillas escaped to the army, and involved 
Caesar in a very difficult and dangerous war ; for, with a few troops 
he had to make head against a threat city, and a powerful army. 
At last, the king joining the insurgents, Caesar attacked and.deijeat- 
ed him. Great numbers of Egyptians were slain, and th&^ king 
was heard of no more. This gave Caesar an opportunity to esta- 
blish Cleopatra queen of Egypt. Soon after, she had a son ^y 
him, whom the Alexandrians called Caesario, 

He then departed for Syria, and from thence marched into Asia 
Minor, against Pharnaces, the son of Mithridates, whom he defeat- 
ed In a great battle near Zern, which deprived him of the kingdom 
of Pontufl, as well as ruined his whole army. In the account he 
gave Amintius, one of his friends in Rome, of the rapidity *ind de« 
fipatch with which he gained this victory, he made use only of three 
words : **! came, I saw, I conquered." 

After this extraordinary success he returned to Italy, and arrived 
at Kome as the year of his second dictatorship, an ciffice that had 
never been annual before, was on the point of expiring. He was 
declared consul for the year ensuing. 

Cato and Scipio, after the battle of Pharsalia, had escaped into 
Africa, where they raised a respectable army, with the assistance 
of king Juba. Caesar now resolved to cany the war into tbeir 
quarters, and, in order to do it, first crossed over to Sicily, though 
it was about the time of the winter solstice. To prevent his offi- 
cers from entertaining any hopes of having the expedition delayed, 
he pitched his own tent almost within the wash of the sea ; and a 
favourable wind springing up, he re-embarked* with three thousand 

* He embarked bii legions and two thousand hone : but the poinber meotioned 
by Plutarch was all that he landed at fint, many of the thipe having been lepaiaisd 
by a storm. 
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foot and a small body of hors^. Af^er he bad landed them safe- 
ly and privately on the African coast, he set sail again in quest of 
the remaining part of Ms troops, whnse numbers were more con. 
sidorable, and for whom he was under great concern, Hejbund 
them, however, on their way at sea, and conducted them all to hiji 
African camp. 

One day, when Cesar's cavalry had nothing else to do, they di- 
verted themselves with an African, who danced and played upon 
the flute with great perfection, 'lliey had left their hurses to the 
care of boys, and sat attending to the entertainment with great de- 
light, when the enemy, coming upon them at once, killed part and 
entered the camp with others, who fled with great precipitation. 
Had not Cesar himself and Asinius PolJio come to their assist. 
ance and stopped their flight the war would have been at an end 
that hour. In another engagement, the enemy had the advantage 
again, on which occasion it was, that Caesar took an ensign who 
was running away, by the neck, and making him face about, said 
" Look this way for the enemy." 

Scipio, flushed with these successful preludes, was desirous to 
come to a decisive action. Therefore, leaving Atranius ann Juba 
in their respective camps, which were at no great distance, he 
went in person to the camp above the lake, in the neighbourhood 
of Thapaua, to raise a fortification for a place of arms and an oc- 
casional retreat. While Sicpio wa4 constructing his wall^ and 
ramparts, Caesar, with incredible despatch, made his way through 
a country almost impracticable, by reason of its woods and difH- 
cult passes, and coming suddenly upon him, attacked one part of 
his army in the rear, another in the front, and put the whole to 
flight. Then, making the best use of his opportunity, and of the 
favour of fortune, witn one tide of success he took the camp of 
Afraniua, and destroyed that of the Numidians ; Juba, their king, 
being glad to save himself by flight. Thus, in a small part of one 
day, he made himself master of three camps, and killed fifty 

^ X thousand of the enemy, while he sustained a loss only of hfty 

^ ] men. 

Many persons of consular and preetorian dignity escaped out of 
the battle. Some of them being afterwards taken despatched them- 
selves, and a number were put to death by Caesar. Having a 
strong desire to take Cato alive, the conqueror hastened to Utica,"^ 
which Cato had charge of, and for that reason was not in the bat- 
tle. But by the way he was informed that he had killed himself, 
and his uneasiness at the news was very visible. As his officers 

* Befora Cesar left Utica, he gave orders for the rebuilding of ('arthage, as he did 
•OOR after h)« return to Italy for the rebuilding ot Cf)rinth . so that these two citiea 
were dettmyed in th« same year^aail'in the same year raised out of their ruins, in 
which tbey had lain aboat a hundred years. Two years after, they were both repeo- 
pied with Kotnan colonies; 
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were wondering what might be the cause of that uneasiness, he 
cried out, " Cato, I envy thee thy death, since thou enviedst nnfe | ^ 
the glory of giving thee thy life." I 

Ocesar, after his return from Africa to Rome, spoke in high terms | 
of his victory to the people. He told them he had subdued a coun^ 
try so extensive, that it would bring yearly into the public stores 
two hundred thousand Attic measures of wheat, and three million 
pounds of oil. After this, he led up his several triumphs over 
Egypt, Pontus, and Africa. In the title of the latter, mention was 
not made of Scipio, but of Juba only. Juba, the son of that prince, 
then very young, walked in the procession. It proved a happy 
captivity for him ; for of a barbarous and unlettered Numidian, 
he became a historian worthy- to be numbered among the most 
learned of Greece. The triumph was followed by large dona- 
lions to the soldiers, and feasts and public diversions to the 

people. , 1 . o • 

Being elected consul the fourth time, he marched mto Spam^ 
against the sons of Pompev, who, though young, had assembled a 
numerous army, and showed a courage worthy the command they 
had undertaken. The great battle which put a period to that war 
was fought under the walls of Munda. Caesar at first saw his men 
00 hard-pressed, and making so feeble a resistance, that he ran 
through the ranks, amidst the swords and spears, crying, "Are 
you not ashamed to deliver your general into the hands of boys ? 
The great and vigorous efforts this reproach produced, at last made 
the enemy turn their backs, and there were more than thirty thou- 
sand of them slain, whereas Caesar lost only a thousand, but those 
were some of the best men he had. As he retired after the battle, 
he told his friends, " He had often fought for victory, but that was 
the firat time he had fought for his life." The younger of Pom, 
poy's sons made his escape : the other was taken by Didius a few 
days after, who brought his head to Caesar. 

This was the last of his wars; and his triumph on account of it 
ffave the Romans more pain than any other step he had taken. He 
did not flow mount the car for having conquered foreign generals, 
or barbarian kings, but for ruining the children and destroying th^ 
race of one of the greatest men Rome had ever produced, thoiigh 
he proved at last unforlunaie. All the world condemned his tri. 
umphinff in the calamities of his country, and rejoicing in tnmgs 
which nothing could excuse, either before the gods or rnen, hot ex- 
treme necessity. And it was the more obvious to condemn it, be, 
cause, after this, he had never sent any messenger or better to ac 
quain the public with any victory he had gained in the civil war^, 
brnwas rather ashamed of such advantages. The- Romans, how- 
everrbo^ng to his power, and submitting to the bridle, betause 
they saw no other respite from intestme wars and miseries, but the 
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one man for th^ir roaster, created him dictator for life. This 
was a complete tyranny, for to absolute power they added perge- 
tuil> . 

Cicero was the first who proposed that the senate should confer 
great honours upon CaDsar, but honours withui the measure of hu- 
manii). Those who followed, contending with each other who 
abouid make hini the most extraordinary coinpiiments, bv the abaur- 
ditv and extravagance of their decrees rendered him odious and 
unsupportable even to persons of candour. His enemies were sup* 
posed to vi«t with his flatterers in these sacnfices, that they might 
nave the better pretence, and the more cause, to Uft up their handi 
against him. This is probable enough, because io other respects^ 
auer the civil wars were brought to an end, hia conduct ^[as irre* 
proachable : for he not only piirdoned mt>st of those who had ap* 
peared against him in the field, but on some of them he bestowed 
honours and preferments ; on Brutus and Cassius tor instance : foe 
the\ Mere both prsBtors. The statues of Pompey had been thrown 
down b\ his partisans, but he did not sutfer them to lie in that 
posture ; he erected them again. On which uccasion Cicero 
said, '' That Caesar, by rearing Poropey's statues, had established 
his own." 

I His friends pressed him to have a guard, and many offered to 
• serve in that capacity, but he would not suiTer it. For he said, '*It 
! was better to die once, than to live always in fear of death." He 
' esteemed the affection of the people the most honourable and the 
safest guard, and therefore endeavoured to gain them by feasts and 
distributions of corn, as he did the soldiers by placing them in 
agreeable colonies. 

The nobility he gained by promising them consulates and pne. 
torships, or, if they were engaged, by giving them other places of 
. honour and profit. To all he opened the prospects of hope ; for 
I ho was desirous to reign over a willing people. 

Caesar had such talents for great attempts, and so vast an ambi. 
tion, that the many actions he performed, bv no means induced him 
to sit down and enjoy the glorv he had acquired ; they rather whet- 
ted his appetite for other conquests, produced new designs equally 
great, together with equal confidence of success, and inspired him 
with a passion for fresh renown, as if he had exhausted all the plea- 
sures of rhe old. This passion was nothing but a contest wiih him- 
self, (as eager as if it had been with another man,) to make his fu- 
ture achievements outshine the past. In this iq>irit he had formed 
a design, and was making preparatif>n8 for war against the Par- 
thians. After he htid subdued them, he intended to traverse Hyr- 
cania, and marching along by the Caspian Sea and Mount Cauca- 
sus, to enter Scythia ; to carry his c<mquering arms through the 
countries adjoining to Germany, and through Germany itself: and 
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then to retimi by Qaul to Rome; thus fioiBhing the circle of the 
Roman empire, as well as extending iis bounds to the ocean on 
every side. 

During the preparations for this expedition, he attempted to dig 
through the isthmus of (>orinth, and committed the care of that 
work to Anienus. Ue designed also to convey the Tiber b\ a deep 
channel direct from Rome to CtrcsBt, and so into the sea near Tar- 
ncina, for the convenience as well as security of merchants who 
traded to Rome. Another pubUcspirited work that he meditated, 
was to drain all the marshes by Nomentum* and Setia, by which 
gnmnd enough wtiuld be gained from the water to employ many 
thousands of hands in tillage. He proposed farther to raise banks 
on the shore nearest Rome, to prevent the sea from breaking in 
upon the land ; to clear the Ostian shore of its secret and danger- 
ous obstructions, and to build harbours fit to receive the many ves- 
sels that came in there. These thmgs were- designed, but did not 
take effeot. 

He completed, however, the regulation of the calendar, and cor* 
reot«d the erroneous computation of time,'}' agreeable to a plan 
which he had ingeniously contrirved, and which proved of the great* 
est utility. 

The principal thing that excited the public hatred, and at last 
caused his death, was his passion for the title of king. It was (he 
first thing that gave offence to the multitude, and it afforded his in* 
veterate enemies a very plausible plea. Those who wanted to pro* 
cure him that honour, gave it out among the people, that it appear* 
ed from the Sibylline books, ** The Romans coujd never conquer 
the Parthians, except they went to war under the conduct of a king." 
And one day, when Cesar returned from Alba lo Rome, s^ime of 
his retainers ventured to salute him by that title. Observing that 
the people were troubled at this strange compliment, he put on an 
air of resentment, and said, '* He was not called king, but Cassar." 
Up«m this, a deep silence ensued, and he passed on in no good hu- 
mour. 

Another time the senate having decreed him some extravagant 
hotiours, the consuls and preetors, attended by the whole body of 
pa>ricians, went to* inform htm of what they had done. When they 
came, he did not rise to receive them, but kept his seat, as if they 
had been p^trsons in a private station, and his answer to their ad. 
dress, was, ** That there was more need to retrench his honours^ 
than to enlarge them." This haughtiness gave pain not onlv to the 

■ 

* It apf>ear9 from a passaf^e in Suetonius. Vit Qbs c. 44. Siccarc PompHnas pa- 
hides, as well as from anntner m Strabo. Ed Par. I. v p. 231. C: D. ihai for JVbmen- 
iuM we shoulrt here read PotMninan. 

f Through means of tnat erroneo.is computation, the Roman calendar han gained 
near rnrt^e months in th'' time of f 8Bsar. Before this, endeavours had been used to 
correct the irregularity ; but it ne?er eonld be done with exactness. 
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BCiiatey but the people, who thought the contempt of that body re« 
fleeted dishonour upon the whtHe common wealth ; tor ati who could 
decently withdraw, went off greatly dejected. 

Perceiving the I'aise step he had taken, he retired immediately 
U> his own hou*ie ; and la>iiig hia neck bare, told his friends, ^*He 
was ready Tor the first hand that would strike." He then bethought 
himseli'of alleging his distemper as an excuse ; and asserted, that 
those who are under its intlueuce, are apt to find their taculiies tail 
them, when they speak standing; a trembling giddiness coming 
upon tiiem, which bereaves them of their senses. This, however, 
was not really the case ; for it is said, he was desirous to rise to 
the senate ; but Cornelius Balbus, one of his friends, or rather flat* 
terers, held him, and had servility enough to say, -* Will you not 
remember that you are Cssar, and suifer them to pay their court 
to you as their superior." 

A few days after, his statues were seen adorned with royal dia* 
dems; and Flavius and Miiruilus, two of the tribunes, went and 
tore them ofl*. They also tounn out the persons who saluted Cae- 
sar king, and committed them t<> prison. The people followed with 
cheerful acclamations and called them Bruiutesy because Brutus 
was the man who expelled the kings, and put the government in 
the hands of the senate and people. 

Upon this, many applied to Marcus Brutus, who, by the father's 
side, was supposed to be a descendani of that ancient Brutus, and 
whose mother was of the illustrious house of the Servilii. He was 
also nephew and son-in-law to Cato. No man was more inclined 
than he to lift his hand against monarchy, bur he was withheld by 
the honours and favours he had received from Cesar, who had not 
only given him his life after the defeat of Piimpey at Pharsaha, and 
pardoned many of his friends at his request, but continued to ho- 
nour him with his confidence. That very year he had procured 
him the most honourable prsetorship, and he had named him for the 
consulship four years after, in preference to Cassius, who was his 
competitor. On which occasion Ceesar is reported to have said, 
^Cassius assigns the strongest reasons, but I cannot refuse Bru- 
tus." Some impeHched Brutus, after the conspiracy was formed; 
but, instead of listening u^them, he laid his hand on his bod>,and 
said, '^ Brutus will wait (or this skin :" intimating, that, though the 
virtue of Brutus rendered him worthy of empire, he would not be 
guilty of any ingratitude or baseness to obtain it. Those, howe- 
ver, who were desirous of a change, kept their eyes upon him only, 
or principally at least ; aiid as they durst not speak out plain, they 
put billets night after night in the tribunal and seat which he used 
as praetor, mostly in these terms, ** Thou sleepest Brutus ;" or» 
•* Thou art not Brutus." 
, Cassius, perceiving his friend's athbition a little stimulated by 
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theie papers, began to ply him closer than boibrA, ^d spur him on 
to the great enterprise ; for he had a particular enmity against Cte- 
sar. Caesar, too, had some suspicion of iiiiu, and he even said one 
(iay to his friends, '' What thmk you of Oassius ? I do nut tike his 
pale looks." 

We are told, there were c<trong signs and presages of the death 
of CaBsar. Many report, that aiertain soothsayer forewarned him 
of a great danger which threatened him on the ides of Mrirch, and 
that when the day was come, as he was going to the senate. hous-r;, 
he called to the soothsayer, and said laughing, **The ides of March 
are come :" to which be answered softly, "' Yes : but they are not 
gone." The evening before, he supped with Marcus* Lepidus, and 
signed, according to custom, a number of letters, as he sat at ta- 
ble. While he was so empioyed, there arose a question, '* ^yhat 
kind of death was the best ?" and CsBsar answering before them 
all, cried out, ** A sudden one.'' The same night, as he was in bed 
with his wife, the doors and windows of the room fle.^ open at 
once. Disturbed both with the noise and the light, he observed, 
by moonshine, Calpurnia in a deep sleep, uttering broken M^ords 
and inarticulate groans. Sbo dreamed that she was weeping over 
him, as she held him, murdered, iii her arms. Be that as it may, 
next morning she conjured Caesar not to go out that day, if he 
could possibly avoid it, but to sojourn the senate, and, if he paid 
no regard to her dreams, to have recourst^ to some other species 
of divination, or to sacrifices, for information as to his fate. This 
gave him some suspicion and alarm ; for he had never known, be- 
fore, in Calpurniu, any thing of the weakness or superstition of her 
sex, though she was now so much affected. 

He therefore offered a number of sacrifices, and as the diviners 
found no auspicious token?* in them he sent Antony to dismiss the 
senate. In the mean time, Decius Brutus,'" surnamed Albinus, 
came in. He was a person in whom Caesar placed such confidence, 
that he had appointed him his second heir, yet he was engaged in 
the conspiracy with the othei Brutus and Cassius. This man, fear- 
ing that if Caesar adjourned the senate to another day the affair 
might be discovered, laughed at the diviners, and told Caesar he 
would be highly to blame, if, by such a slight, he gave the senate 
an occasion to complain against him. '' For they were met," ho 
said, '*at his summons, and came prepared with one voice to ho- 
nour him with the title of king in the provinces, and to grant that he 
should wear the diadem both by land and sea every where out of 
Italy. But if any one go and tell them, now they have taken their 
places, they must go home again, and return when Calpurnia hap- 
pens to have better dreams, what room will your enemies have to 

» Plutarch finding a D prefixed to Brutus, look it for I?ectw, but his name wa» 
Decimus Brutus. See ^fpian and iSuetonius. 
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launch out agfainst you ? Or who will hear yowr liMnd* when they 
attempt to show, that this is not an open servitude on the fme hand^ 
and tyranny on the other? if you are absolutely persuaded that 
this 18 an unlucky day, it is certainly better to go yourself, and tell 
them you have strong reasons for putting off busioeaa till another 
tiro**.*' So ita\ing, hV took Cfesar b> the band, and led hioioat. 

He was not gone far from the dimr, when a slave, who belonged 
to some other persim, attempted to get up to speak to him, but tibd- 
in^ it impossible, by reason of the crwwd that was about htm, he 
made his way into the house, and putting hionself into the haiidsof 
Calptirnia, desired her to keep him safe till Csaar's return, beeaMse 
he had matters of great importance to oosMnuBieale* 

Artemidorus the Cnidian, wte, iiy teaehmg the Greek ebqueace, 
becnmf acquainted with some of Brutus's fhecids, and had gotia* 
telligence of most of the transactions, approached Csesar with a pa- 
per, explaining what he had to discfiver. Observing fbat he gahre 
the papers, as fast as he received them, to his «»flicers, he got up 
as close as possible, and said, " Cesar, read tbw to yourself, and 
quickly ; for it contains matters of great oonsequeoce, and ttt' the 
last concern to you.'* He took it, and attempted several limeB to 
read it, hut was always prevented by one application or other. He 
therefore kept that paper, and that only, in his own hand, when be 
entered the house. 

In the place where the senate was that day assembled, and whiek 
proved the scene of that tragedy, there was a statue of Pompey, 
and it was an edifice which Pompey had consecrated for an oma- 
ment to his theatre. Even Cassius himself, though inclined to the 
doctrines of Epicurus, turned his eye to the statue of Potnpcy, and 
secretly invoked his aid, before the great attempt. >Anlooy, who 
was a faithtui friend to Cssar, and a man of great strsngth, was 
held in discourse without by Brutus Albinus, who bad contrived a 
long story to detain him. 

When Csesar entered the house, the senate rose to do htm ho- 
nour. Some of Brutus's accomplices came up behind hm chair, 
and others before it, pretending to intercede, along with Metiltius 
Ciinbri,* for the recal of his brother from exile. They continued 
their instances till he came to his seat. When he was seated, he 
gave them a positive denial ; and as they continued their imporfu- 
nities with an air of compulsion, he grew angry. Cimber, then, 
with both hands, pulled his gown off his neck, which was the fiig. 
nal for the attack. Casca gave him the first blow. It was a stroke 
upon the neck with his sword, but the wound was not dangerous : 

• JHeiilUMS IB plainlv a corruption Suetonius calls him Gmber TuUiua. In Ap- 
pian he it* called Antiliut Cimher. anrl there is a medal whicri bears thai name : iNit 
that ...efial it delieved to be spuricMJs. Some call him Metcllus Cimber; and others 
8i»Pf»«o we should read M. Tullius Cimber.. 
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for in the beginning of $o tremendous an enterprise, he was proba- 
bly in some. disorder. Csesar therefore turned upon htm, and laid 
hold of his sword. At the same time ihey both cried out, the one 
in Latin, ** Villain! Casca! what dost thou mean 1" and the other. 
m Greek, to his brother, " Brother, help !" 

After such a beginning, those who knew nothing of the conspt- 
racy were seised wkh- eoitslemaKioii and horror, insomuoh that they 
durst neither fly, nor.asr^ist, nor even utter a word. Mi the conspi- 
rators' now drew their swprds, and surrounded him in such a man- 
ner, that whatever way he turned, he saw nothing but steel gleam- 
ing in his face, and met nothing but wounds. Like some^ savage 
beast attacked by the hunters, he fo^ad every hand lifted agaiost 
him, lortb^y all agreed to have a share in ihe sacrifice and taste 
of his blood* Therelbfe Brutus himself gave hirn a stroke in the 
grom. Some say, he opposed the rest, and continut^d struggling 
and crying oui, lill he perceived the sword of Brntus ; then he drew 
his robe over his foce, and pe\de4 to bis fate. Either by accident, 
or pushed thither by the conspirators, he.expired on the^edestal of 
Pumpey's statue, and dyed it with his blood : so that Pompey seem- 
ed to preside over the work of veageance, to tread his enemy un* 
der bis feet, and to enjoy his agonies. Those agonies were great* 
for he received no less than three and twenty wounds. And many 
of the conspiratora wounded each other, as they were aiming their 
blows at him. 

Csssar thus despatched, ft-utus advanced to speak to the senate, 
and to assign his reasons for what he had done, but they could not 
bear to hear him ; they fled oul of the house, and tilled the people 
with inexpresatble horror and disfoay. Some shut up their houses ; 
others left their shops and counters. All were in motion : one was 
running to see the spectacle ; another running back. Antony and 
Lepidus, CsBsar's principal friends, withdrew and hid themselves 
in other people's houses. Mean time Brutus and his confederates, 
yet warm from the slaughter, marched in a body with their bloody 
swords in their hands, from the senate-house to the capitol, not like 
men that flcnl, but with an air of gaiety and opnfldence, calling the 
people to 'liberty, and stopping to talk with every man of conse- 
quence whom they met. There were some who even joined them, j 
and mingled with their train ; desirous of appearing to have had a /. 
share in the action, and hoping for one in the glory. Of this num- / 
ber were Caius Octavius and Lentulus Spinther, who aAerwards / 
paid dear for their vanity ; being put to death by Antony and young 
Cssar. So that they gained not even the honour for which they 
lost their lives ; for nobody believed that they had any part in the 
enterprise ; and they were punished, not for the deed, but for tha 
will. 

Next day Brutus, and the rest of the conspirators,, came dowry 
3a. 
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from the capito}, and addressed the people, who attended to their 
discourse, without expressing either dislike or approbation of what 
was done. Bat bv their silence it appeared that the\ pitied. Caesar 
at the same time that they revered Brutus. The senate passed a 
general amnesty ; and to- reconcile all parties^ they decreed Ce- 
•ar divine honoors, and confirmed all the acts, of his dictatorship ; 
while on Brutus and his friends they bestowed governments, and 
■uch honours as were suitable : so that it was generally imagined 
the commonwealth was firmly established again, and all brought 
into the best order. 

But when, upon the opening of Csesar*s will, it was fonnd that he 
bad lefl every Roman citizen a considerable legacy, and they be- 
held the body, as it was carried through the jorum, all mangled 
with wounds, the multitude could no longer be kept within bounds. 
They stopt the procession, and tearing up the benches, with the 
doors and tables, heaped them into a pile, and burnt the corpse 
there. Then snatching flaming brands from ihe pile, some ran to 
bum the houses of the assassins, while others ranged the city, to 
find the conspirators themseiyes, and tear them in pieces ; but they 
had taken such care to secure themselves, that they could notnaeet 
vith one of them. 

Cesar died at the age of fifly-six, and did not survive Pompey 
above four years. His object was sovereign power and authority, 
which he pursued through innumerable dangers, and which by pro- 
digious efforts he gained at last. But he reaped no other fruit 
from it, than an empty and invidious title. It is true, the divine 
power which conducted him through life, attended him afier his 
death, as his avenger pursued and hunted out the assassins oversea 
and land, and rested not till there was not a man left, either of 
those who dipt their hands in his blood, or of those who gave their 
sanction to the deed. 
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DEMOSTHENES. 
Flaurished 360 fears before Chri^. 

Whoeveb it was, my Sossius, that wrote the encomium upoa 
Alcibiades, far his victory in the chariot. race ai the Olympic gamea, 
whether Euripides, ^which is the common opjnion,) or some other, 
he asserts, that ''-The first requisite to happiness is, that ft man be 
born \n a famous city." But as to real happiness, which consists 
principally in the disposition and habit of the mind, for my part, I 
think it would make no difference though a man should be born in 
an inconsiderable town, or of a mother who had no advantages 
either of size or beauty : for it is ridiculous to suppose that Juiis^ 
a small town in the isle of Ceos, which is itself not great, and 
^gina,* which an Athenian ** wanted to take away, as an eye-sore 
to^ the Pirssus," should give birth to good poets and players, and 
not be able to produce a man who might attain the virtues of justice, 
of contentment, and of magnanimity. Indeed, those arts, which 
are to gain the masters of them considerable profit or honour, may 
probably not flourish in mean and insignificant towns. But virtue, 
like a strong anrl hardy plant, will take root in any place, where it 
can find an ingenuous nature, and a mind that has no aversion to 
labour and discipline. Therefore, if our sentiments or conduct fall 
short of the point they ought to reach, we must not impute it to the 
obscurity of that place where We were born, but to our little selves. 

These reflections, however, extend not to an author, who would 
write a history of events which happened ip a foreign country, and 
cannot be come at in his own. As he has his materials to collect 
from a variety of books dispersed in diflTerent libraries, his first 
care should be to Take up his residence in some populous town 
which has an ambition for literature. There he will meet with 
many curious and valuable books ; and the particulars that are 
wanting in writers, he may, upon inquiry, be supplied with by those 
who have laid them up in the faithful repository of memory. This 
will prevent his work from being defective in any material point. 
As to myself, I live in a little town, and I choose to live there, lest 
it should become still less. When I was in Rome, and other parts 
of Italy, I had not leisure to study the Latin tongue, on account of 
the public commissions with which I was charged, and the number 
of people that came to be instructed by me in philosophy. It was 
not, therefore, till a late period in life, that I began to read the 

« Ttie poet gioionides was of Ceos and l^olus the actof wai ofiBptta. 
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Roman authors. Tho process may seem strange, and yet it is very 
true. 1 did nor so much gain the knowledge of things by the words, 
as wordu by the knowledge I had of things* I shall on^y add, that 
to attain such a skill in the language^ as to be masr^^r of the beauty 
and fluency of its expressions, with its tigures, its narmony, and ail 
the other graces of its structure, would, uide«d, be an elegant and 
agreeable accumplishmeui. But the prar.ii'e and |mins it requires, 
are mf>re than 1 have time for, aod I mist leave the an»hitioii to 
excel in that walk to youus ineQ. 

We intend now to give the Lives of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
and, from their actions and p«>liiical conduct, wa shall collect and 
compare their manners and dispositiops^ biU, for the reason already 
assigned, we shall not pretend to examine their orations, or to de- 
termine whicli of them was the most agreeable speaker* For, as 
Ion savs, 

What's the (^ay dolphin wnea he quits ifie wares. 
And bound k upon the shore P 

Caelius, a writer at all times much too presumptuous, paid little 
regard to that maxim of the poet's, when he so boldly attempted a 
comparison between Demosthenes and Cicero. But perhaps the 
precept, Know thyself^ would not be considered as divine, if every 
man could easily reouce it to practice. 

It seems to me that Demosthenes and Cicero were originally 
formed by nature in the same mould, so great is the resemblance 
in their disposition. The same ambition, the same love of liberty, 
appears in their whf»le administration, and the s^rae timidity amidst 
wars and dangers. Nor did they less resemble each other in their 
fortunes. For I think it impossible u> 5nd two other orators, who 
raised themselves from obscure beginnings to such authority and 
power ; who both opposed kings and tyrants ; who both lost their 
daughters ; were banished their country, and returned with honour ; 
were forced to fly again ; were taken by their enemies, and at last 
expired the same hour with the liberties of their country. So that, 
if nature ond fortune, like two artificers, were to descend upon the 
scene, and dispute abo^t their work, it would be diflicult to decide 
whether the former had produced a greater resemblance in their 
dispositions, or the latter in the circumstances of their lives. We 
shall begin with the more ancient. 

Demosthenes, the father of Demosthenes, was one of the prin- 
cipal citizens of Athens. Theopompus tells us, he. was called the 
sword.cutler, because he employed a great number of slaves in 
that business. He had a large fortune left him by his father who 
died when he was only seven years of a^e ; the whole being esti- 
mated at little less than fifteen talents. But be was greatly wronged 

*CaBcilius was • celebrated rhetoricisn. who lived in the iiiiie of Augustus. He 
Wmie a Tfeetiee on the Suhliine, which is mentioned by tjonginus. 
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by his guardians, M,ho convwted parr to their own use, and suffened 
pvt to he neiilected. Nay, they were viic enough to defraud his 
tutors ol their salaries. This was the chief reason that he had not 
those advantages of educarion, to which his quality entitled him. 
His mother did not choose that he should be put to'hard and labo. 
riMus exeroises, on account ol" the weakness and aelicacy of his 
franw * and his preceptors, being ill paid, did not press htm to 
attend them. 

His ambition to speak in public is said, to have taken its rise on 
Ibis occasion. Ttie orator CaliistrHtus* was \o plead in the cauae 
which the city of Oropus'^ had depending ; and the expectation of 
the public was greaily raised both by the powers of the t»rator, 
which were then in the highest repute, and by the importaoce of 
tile trial. Deoiostheaes hearing ihe governors and tutors agree 
among themselves to attend the trial, wiih much impoftumty pre- 
vailed on his master to take him to hear the pleadings. The mas- 
tor having some acquaintance with the officers who opened the 
court, got his young pupii a seat where he could hear the orstors 
without being seen. Callistratus had great success, and his abilties 
were extremely admired. Demosthenes was fired with a spirit of 
emulation. When he saw with what distinction the orator was 
Conducted home, and complimented by the people, he was struck 
still more with the power of that commanding eioquenoo, which 
oould carry all before it. From this time, therefore, he hade adieu 
to the i»iher studies and exercise in which boys are engaged, and 
applied himself with great assiduity to declaiming, in hopes of being 
one day numbered among the orators. Iseeus was the man he made 
tiae of as his preceptor in eloquence, though Isocrates then taught it. 

When his minority was expired, be called his guardians to ac- 
count at law, and wrote orations against them.. As they tbund 
many methods of chicane and dela\, he had great opportunity, as 
Thucydides says, to exercise his talents tor the bar.f It was not 
without much pains and some risk that he gained his cause ; and, 
at last, it was but a very small part of his patrimonv that he could 
recover* By this means, however, he acquired a proper assurance, 
and some experience ; and having tasted the honotir and power thai 
go in the train of eloifueiice, he attempted to speak in the public 
debates, and take a share in the admin isiration. 

However, in his first address to the people, be was laughed at, 

* Oropus was a town on the hanks of the Euripus, on the frontiers of Attica The 
Thebana. though they had been relieved in their distress by Chahriasand the Athenians, 
forgot iiieir former services, and took Oropus from them Chabrias was susfUicird uf 
treachery, and Callisuratus, the orator, was retained to ptead ngainst him. Demos- 
thenes mentions this m his orations against Pbinias. At the time of this trial, he was 
about sixteen. 

•f* He lost his father at the age of seven : and he was ten years m the hands of guar- 
dians. He. therefore, began to plead in his eighteenth year, which, as it was only fn 
his own private affairs, was not forbidden by tbe laws. 
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iad ihtorrupted by their clamours : for the violence of his manner 
threw bim into a confusion ot' periods, and u distortion ol his argu* 
mem. Besides, he bad a weakness and a stammering in hisvoicC} 
and a want of breafh, whicb caused such a distraction in his dis- 
course, tbai It was difficult tor the audience to understand him. At 
last, u|»oo Ins quiiting the assembix , Eunomus the Thnasian, a man 
now extremely old, found him wandering in a dejected ci>ndition 
in the PirsBus, and took upon him to set him right. ** You," said 
be, *^ have a manner of speaking verv like that of Pericles ; and 
yet you lose yourself out of mere timidity and cowardice. Yon 
neither bear up against the tumults of a popular assembly, nor pre- 
pare your t>ody by exercise for be labour of the rostrum, but sufier 
your parts to wither awa> in negligence and indolence." 

Another time, we are told, when his speeches had been ill recei- 
ved, and he was going home with his head covered^ and in great 
distress, Satyrus the pla\er fblloi»ed and went in with him. De- 
mosthenes lamented to him, ** That, though he was the most labo- 
rious of all the orators, and had almost sacrificed his health to that 
applicaticm, yet he could gain no favour with the per>ple : but 
drunken seamen, and other unlettered persons, were heard ; and 
kept the rostrum, while he was entirely disregarded."* '* You say 
true," answered Satyrus; ** but 1 will soon provide a remedy, if 
you will repeat lo me some speech in Euripides or Sophocles," 
When Demosthenes had done, Satyrus pronounced the same 
speech ; and he did it with so much propriety of action, and so 
much in character, that it appeared to the (>rator quite a different 
passage. He now understo<»d so welt how much grace and dignity 
action adds to the best oration, that he thought it a small matter to 
premeditate and compose, though with the utmost care, if the pro. 
nunciation and propriety of gesture were nf»t attended to. Upon 
tills he built him?<elf a subtf rnneous study, whither he repaired 
every day, to form his action, and exercise his voice : and he 
would often 8ta\ there for two or three months together ; shaving 
one side of his head, that, if he should happen to be ever so desi- 
rous of going ahroad, the shame of appearing in that condition 
might keep him in. 

When he did go out upon a visit, or received one, he wouki take 
something that passed in conversation, some business or fact that 
was reported to him, for a subject to exercise himself upon. As 
soon as he had parted from his friends, he went to his study, where 
be repeated the matter in order as it passes), together with the 
arguments for and against it. The substance of the speeches 
which he heard, he committed to memory, and afterwards reduced 

^* This WHS the privilege of all demncratic sutes Some think that by seamen, he 
Qieftas Demades, whose profession was that of a mariner. 
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them to regular sentences and periods,* meditating a variety of 
corrections and nev^ (brms oi* expression, both for what others had 
said to him, and he had addressed to them. Hence it was con- 
cluded that he was not a man of much genius; and that all his 
eloquence was the effect of labour. A strong proof of this seemed 
to be, that he was seldom heard to speak aiiv thing extempore, and 
though the people often called upon him by name, as he sat in the 
assembly, to speak to the point debated, he W(»uld not do it unless 
he came prepared. For this many of the orators ridiculed him ; and 
Pyrheas, in particular, t«>ld him, '* That all his arguments smelled 
of the lamp.'' Demosthenes retorted sharply upon him. ** Yes, 
indeed ; but your lamp and mine, my friend, are not conscious to 
the same labours." To others he did not pretend to deny his pre- 
vious application, hut told them, *' He neither wrote the whole of 
his orations, nor spoke without first committing part to writing**' 
Another proof they give us of his want^of confidence on any sudden 
occasion, is that when, he happened to be put in disorder by the 
tumultuary behaviour of the people, Demades oflen rose up to 
support him in an extempore address 4 but he never did the same 
for Demades. 

Wherefore, then, it may be said, did JSschines callliim an orator 
of the most admirable assurance ? How could he stand up alone 
and refute Python the B\zautiaii,t whosie eloquence poured against 
the Atheiiicuis like a torreui ? And when Lamar bus t tie Mv rrhenennj: 
pronounced at the Olympic* games an encomium which he had 
written upon Philip and Alexander ; and in which he had asserted 
many severe and reproachful things against the Tbebans and 
Olynthians, bow could Demosthenes rise up and prove, by a ready 
deduction of facts, the many benefits for which Greece was indented 
to the Tbebans and Chalcidians, and the many evils that the flat- 
terers of the Macedonians had brought upon iheir country ? This, 
too, wrought such a change in the minds of the great audience, 
that the sophist, his antagonist, apprehending a tumult, stole out of 
the assembly. 

* Cicero did the same, as we find id his epistles to Atticus. These arguments he 
calls TVieses PoUUcot. 

\ This was one of the mo^ glorious circumstances in the life of Demosthenes. The 
£ite of his country, in a great measure, depended on his eloquence. After Plataea was 
lost, and Philip threatened to march against Athens, the Athenians applied for succours 
to the Boeotians. When the league was established, and the troops assemhled at 
CiMeronea, Philip sent anil>assador8 to the council of Boootia, the chief of whom was 
Pythou, one of the ablest orators of liis time Vt^hen he had inveighed with all the 

Eowers of eloquence against the Athenians and their cause, Demosthenes answered 
im. and carried the point in their foyour. He was so elevated with this victory, that 
he mentions it in one of bis orations in almost the same terms that Plutarch has used 
here. 

t If we suppose this Lanfachus to have been of Attiea, the text should be altered from 
Myrrhentum to Myrrkimuian ; for Myrrhimu was a borough of Attica. But there 
9vas a town called Myrrbine in 4Co1ia, and anatber in Lemoos, and probablv Lama- 
^bus was erf one of tb^9% 
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UpoD the wliQle, U appear* that Demoathenea did not iak» Pari- 
clea entirel) for hw modfl. He ool\ adapted his action and delivery, 
and iii?> prudent resolution not to make a practice of speaking from 
a suddOB impulse, or «»n aay occasion thai mi{(ht ^reseBt kself ; 
being persuaded, Ifaatr it was to that conduct he owed his greatnMs. 
Yet, white be chose not often to trust the auccess of his poweni le 
fortune, he did not absoluteh negtect the reputation which may be 
acquired b\ ape.akiiig on a sudden occasion. Eratosthenes says, 
that, ill bis 6Xtemp<»raueouM harangues^ he often spoke as from a 
supernatural impulse ; and Demetrius tell us, that, in an address 
to the people, like » man inspired, he onee> uttered this oath in 
verse, 

Bj mrth, by all to«r tbuotawt, straamv and floods. 

1 

As fiir his persona) defects, Demetrius the Phaleriafi gives as an 
account of the rerat* dies he applied to th^m ; and he says he had 
St frofii Demosthenes in his old age. The heskarion and srammer- 
ing of hi» tongue he ci»rrected by practising to speak with pebbfes 
in his mouth ; and he strengthened hia voice by -running or walking 
op-hill, and pronouncing some passage ia an oratfon or a pof^m, 
during the difficulty of breath which that caused. He had, more. 
over, a Knikifig-glass rn hi» house, beffvre which he used to declaim, 
and adjuHt all hi» motions. 

It is said, that a man came to him one dav, and d«»stred hfm fo 
be his advocate against a person from whom he had sufl^red by 
assault. • ** Not you, indeed^" said Demosthenes, ** yon have suf. 
fered no sueb thing." *' What V* said the man, raising his voice, 
** have I not received those blows?" " Ay, now," replied Demos, 
thenes, ** you do speak like a person that has been injured." So 
much, in his opinion, do the rone of voice and the action contribute 
to gain the speaker credit in what he affirms. His action pleased 
the commonalty much ; bm people of taste (amottg whom was 
Demetrius the Phalerian,) thouf^ht there was something in it low, 
inelegant, and unmanly. Hermippns acqoaints oe, that ^sian 
being asked his opinion of the ancient orators, and those of that 
time, said, '' Whoever has heard the orators of former timea must 
admire the decorum and dignitx with which they spoke. Yet when 
we read the orations of Demosthenes, we •must allow thev have 
more art in the composition, and greater force. In his written 
orations, there was something extremely cutting and severe ; but, 
in his sudden repartees, there was also something of humour. 

He tells us himself, that he entered upoa publir business in the 
time of the Ptiocian war; and the same may be collected from his 
philippics. For some of the last of them were delivered after that 
war was finished, and the former relate to the immediate tranaac. 
hona of it. It appears also, that be was two afid thirty years old, 
when be was preparing his oration against Midias: and yet^ at that 
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time he had attained no name or power in the administration* This^ 
indeed, seems to be the reason of his dropping the prosecution Ibjr 
a sam of money. For, 

- No prayer, bo moving art, 



E*er bent that fierce, inexorarile heart. Pope, 

He was vindictive in his nature, and implacable in his resent, 
thents. He saw it a difficult thing, and out of the reach of his in- 
terest, to pull down a man so well supported on all sides, as Midias, 
by wealth and friends : and therefore he listened to the application 
in his behalf. Had be seen any hopes or possibility of crushing 
his enemy, I cannot think that three thousand drachmas could have 
disarmed his anger. 

He had a glorious subject for his political ambition, to defend the 
cause of Greece against Philip. He defended it like a champion 
worthy of such a charge, and soon gained great reputation both for 
eloquence and for the bold truths which he spoke. He was ad- 
Tnired in Greece, and courted by the king of Persia. Nay, Philip 
himself had a higher opinion of him than the other orators ; and h& 
enemies acknowledged that they had to contend with a great man. 
Panaetius, the philosopher, asserts, that most of his orations are 
written upon this principle, that virtue is to be chosen for her own 
sake only ; that, for instance. Of the Crmon, that agaia«i Arisio* 
craiesy that .FWr ^ Immumties^ and the Phibppiet. ^ ^^ ^^ese ora- 
tions, he does not exhort hi« couatryinAA- xo that which is most 
agreeable or easy, or advantageous; but points out honour and 
propriety as the first objects, ao«l^ leaves the safety of the state as a 
matter of inferior conMderation- So that, if, beside that noble am- 
bition which animated his measures, and the generous turn of his 
addresses to the people, he had been blest with the courage that 
war demands, and had kept his hands clean of bribes, he would 
not have been numbered with such orators as Mirocles, Polyeuctus, 
and Hyperides, but have deserved to be placed in a higher sphere 
with Ctmon, Thucydides^jEmd Pericles. Though he bore up against 
the assaults of corruption from Philip and the Alacedoiiians, yet he 
was taken by the gold of Susa and Ecbatana : so that he was much 
better qualified to recommend, than to imitate, the virtues o^ our 
ancestors. It must be acknowledged, however, that he excelled 
all the orators of his time, except Phocioo, in his life and conver- 
sation. And we find in his orations, that he told the people the 
boldest truths, that he opposed their inclinations, and corrected 
their errors with the greatest spirit aad freedom. When the Athe« 
nians were for having him manager of a certain impeachment, and 
insisted upon it in a tumultuary manner, he would not comply, but 
rose up and said, '' My friends, I will be your counsellor, whethe? 
you will or no ; but a false accuser 1 will not be, how much qidu 
ever you wish it." 
3d 82* 
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Dl»iii08dienes, through the whole course of his political conduci, 
left none of the actioDS of tlie king of Maced<»a uudisparaged. 
Eveo in time of peace, he laid hold on every opportunity to raise 
suspicions against him among the Athenians, and tu excite their 
resentment. Hence, * Philip looked upon him as a person of the 

Sreatest importance in Athens ; and when he weoi with nine other 
eputies to the court of that prince, after having given them all au- 
dience, he answered the speech of Demosthenes with greater care 
Chan the rest. As to other marks of honour and respect, Demos- 
thenes had not an equal share in them ; they were bestowed prin- 
cipally upon .£sohines and Philocrates. They, therefore, praised 
Philip on all occasions; and, insisted, in particular, on his elo- 
quence, his beauty, and even his being able to dritik a great c|uan- 
thy of liquor. Deinoalhenes, who could not hear to heai him com- 
Mended, tumod these things off as trifles. '' The first,'* he said, 
^ Was the property of a sophist, the second of a woman, and the 
third of a sponge ; and not one of them could do any credit to a 
Wiig.^ 

Afterwards it appeared, that nothing was to be expected but war , 
fbtt <Ni one hand, PhiUp knew not how to sit down m tranquillity ; 
and, on the other, Demosthenes inflamed the Athenians. In this 
ftnae, dn^^it step the orator took, was to put the people upon Bend- 
ing an armad^vkt to Euboea, which was brought under the yoke of 
Philip by its petty tyrcnoa. Acoordbngly be drew up an edict, in 
pursaanee of which they pasaed over to that peninsula, and drove 
out the Macedonians. Hie seooiul operation was the sending suc- 
cours to the Byaantians and Perinthians, with whom Philip was at 
war. He persuaded the people to drop their resentment, to forget 
the faults which both those nations had committed in the confede- 
rale war, and to send a body of troops to their assistance. They 
did so, and it saved them from rum. Aftei this he went ambassa- 
dnr to I he Maie» of Greece, and, by his animating address, brought 
them almost M to Join in the league against Philip. Bestde the 
troops of the several cities, they took an army of mercenaries, to 
the number of fifteen thousand foot, and two thousand horse, into* 
pay, and readily contributed to the charge. Theophrastus tells us, 
that, when the allies desired their contributions might be settled, 
Crob3r1us, the orator answered, '* That war could not be brought to 
any set diet." 

So powerful were the efforts of the orator, that Philip immediately 
sent ambassadors to Athens to apply for peace ; Greece recovered 
her spirits, whilst she stood waiting for the event ; and not only the 
AtheniaRi generals, but the |rovemors of Bcsotia were ready to ex 
«eute the -commands of Demosthenes. All the assemblies, as well 
those of Thebes, as those ef Athens, were under his direction ; he 
Was equally beloved and powerful in both places : and, as Theo- 
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pompus shows, it was no more than his merit ciauned. But the 
superior pr)wer of fortune, which seems to have been working a re- 
volution, and drawing the hberties of Greece to a period, at that- 
time opposed and baffled all the measures that could be taken. 

Demosthenes is, said to have had such confidence in the Grecian 
arms, and to have been so much elated with the courage and spi- 
rit of so many brave men calhng for the enemy, that he. would not 
suffer them to regard any oracles, or prophecies. He told them, 
that he suspected he prophetess herself of Philippizing, He put 
the Thebans in mind of Epaminondas, and the Athenians of Po* 
Tides, how they reckoned such things as mere pretexts of coward- 
ice, and pursued the plan which their reason had dictated. Thus 
far Demosthenes acquitted himself like a man of spirit and honour. 
But ill the battle of Chseronea he performed nothing worthy of the 
glorious things he had spoken. He quitted his piost; he threw away 
his arms ; he Hed in the most infamous manner ; and was not 
ashamed to bely the inscription which he had put upon bis shiei4 
in golden characters, to oood fortunb. 

Immediately afier the victory, Philip, in the elation of his heart, 
commitied a thousand excesses. He drank to intoxication, and 
danced over the dead, making a kind of song of the first part of the 
iderree which Demosthenes had procured, and bearing time to it— 
Demosthenes^ the Panean, son of Demosthenes^ has decreed. But 
when he came to be s<»ber again, and considered the dangers with 
which he had lately been surrounded, he trembled to think of the 
prodigious force and power of that orator, who had obliged him to 
put both empire and life on the cast of a day, on a few hours of 
that day.*** 

The fame of Demosthenes reached the Persian court ; and the 
king wrote letters to his lieutenants, commanding them to supply 
him with money, and to attend to him more than to any other man 
io Greece ; because he best knew how to make a diversion in his 
favour, by raising fresh troubles, and finding employment for the 
Maced<mian arms nearer home. This Alexander aflerwards* dis- 
covered by the letters of Demosthenes which he found at Sardis; 
and the papers of the Persian governors expressing the sums which 
had been given him. 

When the Greeks had lost this great battle, those of the contrary 
faction attacked Demosthenes, and brought a variety of public ac- 
cusations against him. The people, however, not only acquitted 
him, but treated him with the same respect as before, and called 
him to the helm again, as a person whom they knew to be a welK 
wisher to his country : so that, when the bones of those who fell at 

* Detnades th« orator contributed to bring him to the right use pf his reaioii, iKtMH 
he teld him with such distinguished magnanimity, '' That fortune had placed him in 
Uw eliancter of AgamemiuNi, but that he chote to play the part of Thersit#tf.^ 
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Chsronea were brought home to be interred, they pitched upon 
Demoethenes to make the funeral oration. I'hey were, therefore, 
8o far from bearing their mistbrtune m a mean and ungenerous 
manner, that, by the great honour they did ihe counsellor, they 
showed they did not repent of liaving followed his aovice. 

Demosthenes accordingly made the oration. Bui, after this, he 
did not prefix his own name to h^s edicts, because he considered 
fortune as mauspicious to him ; but sometimes that ol one friend, 
sometimes that of another, till he recovered his spirits upon the 
death of Philip, for that prince did not long survive his victory at 
Chaeronea. 

Demosthenes had secret intelligence of the death of Philip ; and, 
in order to prepossess the people with the hopes of some good suc- 
cess to come, he entered the assembh with a gay countenance, 
pretending he had seen a vision which announced something great 
tor Athens. Qotm after, messengers came with an account of Phi- 
lip's death. The Athenians immediately offered sacrifices of ac- 
knowledgment to the gods for so happy an event, and voted a crown 
for Pausanias, who killed him. Demosthenes on this occasion, 
made his appearance in magnificent attire, and with a garland on 
his head, though it was only the seventh day after his daughter's 
death, as iEschmes tells us, who, on that account, reproaches him 
as an unnatural father. But he must himself have been of an un- 
generous and efiRsminate disposition, if he considered tears and la- 
mentations as marks of a kind and atfectionate parent, and con- 
demned the man who bore such a loss with moderation. On the 
contrary, I commend Demosthenes, for leaving the tears and other 
instances of mourning, which his domestic misfortunes might claim, 
to the women, and going about such actions as he thought conc(u- 
cive to the welfare of his country : for 1 think u man of such firm- 
ness and other abilities as a statesman ought to possess, should al- 
ways have the common concern in view, and look upon his private 
accidents or business as a consideration much inferior to the 
public. 

Demosthenes now solicited the states of Greece af^ain, and they 
entered once more into a league. The Thebans being furnished 
with arms by him, attacked the garrison in their citadel, and killed 
great numbers ; and the Athenians prepared to join them in the 
war. Demosthenes mounted the rostrvm almost every day ; and 
he wrote to the king of Persia's lieutenants in Asia, to invite them 
to commence hostilities from that quarter against Alexander, whom 
he called a boy* 

^ut when Alexander had settled the affairs of his own country, 
and^arched into BoBotia with all his forces, the pride of the Athe- 
nians was humbled, and the spirit of Demosthenes died away. 
Vbi^j dasorted the Thebans ; and that unhappy people had to stand 
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the whole fury of the war, in consequence of whi^h they lost their 
city. The Athenians were in great trouble and contusion ; and 
. they could think of no better measure, than sending Oemostbenes, 
and some others, ambassadors to Alexander. But Demosthenes 
dreading the anger of thai monarch, turned back at Moont Cithffi- 
ron, and rehnquished his commission. Alexander immediately 
sent deputies to Athens, who, (according toldomeneus and Duns,) 
demahded that they would deliver up ten of their orators. Bui the 
greatest part, and those the most repurable of the historians say, 
that he demanded only rhese eight, Demosthenes, Polyeuctus, Ephi- 
altes, Lycurgus, Myrocles, Damon, Calisthenes, and Charidemus. 
On this occasion, Demosthenes addressed the people in the fable of 
the sheep, who were to give up their dogs to the wolves, before thejr 
would grant them peace : by which he insinuated, that he and the 
other orators were the guards of the people, as the dogs were of 
the flock : and that Alexander was the great wolf rhey had to treat 
with. And again : " As we see the merchants carrying about a 
small sample in a dish, by which they sell large quantities of wh«at» 
so you, in us, without knowing it, deliver up the whole body of ci- 
tizens." 

The Athenians deliberated upon the point in full assembly ; and 
Demades seeing ihem m great perptexitv , offered to go alone to the 
king of Macedon, and intercede for the oraiors, on condition that 
each of them would give him hve talents ; whether it was that he 
depended upon the friendship that prince had for him; or whether 
he hoped to find him, like a liou, satiated with blood. He succeed* 
ed, however, in his application for the orators, and reconciled Alex- 
ander to the city. 

When Alexander returned to Macedon, the reputation of De- 
madesy and the other orators of his party, greatl> increased ; 
and that of Demosthenes gradually declined. Ii is true, he rais. 
ed his head a little, when Agis, king of Sparta, took the field ; 
but it soon fell again ; for the Athenians refused to join him. 
Agis was killed in battle, and the Lacedaemonians were entiiely 

routed. 

About this time, the affair concerning the crown* came again upon 
the carpet. The information was first laid under the archonship of 
Chaerondas ; and the cause was not determined inl ten years nftei', 
nnder Aristophon. It was the most celebrated cause that ever was 
pleaded, as well on account of the reputation of the oratc^s, as the 
Jrenerous behaviour of .he judges ; for,, though ihe prosecutors X)f 
Demosthenes were then in great power, as bein« entirely in the 
Macedonian interest, the judges would not give their voices against 

• Demosthenes wooilt itie walls ot Athens at his own e'^Pfnse for «'*;'C^/*»« P^' 
Bte aTtbe nioiion of Ctesiphon, decreed bim a ciowo of g..ld I t)i8 exciied the envy 
Snd LlousTofiEschmes, who thereupon brought that fatuous .mpeacbment agamst 
Demosthenes, which occasioned his inimitable oration ds Corona, 
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him ; but acquitted him so honourably, that ^Bchines had not a 
fifth part ot the stufiragea.* ^schines immediately ttuitted Athens, 
and Mpent the rest of his days m teachmg rhetoric ai Rhodes and 
in ionia. 

It was not. long sfler this, that Harpalas came from Asia to 
Athemi.'l' He had fled from the service of Alexander, both becRuse 
be was conscious of liavmy betrayed hia trust, and because he dread. 
ed his master, who now uas become terrible to bin bent trieiids. As 
he applieO lo the |uBople nf Athens lor shelter, and desired protection 
for his ships and treiisures, most of the oratorn had an eye upon 
the gold, and supported his application with all their interest De- 
mosthenes at first advised them to order Harpalus off immediately, 
and to be particularly careful not to involve the city in war again, 
without any just or necessary cause. 

Yet a few days after, when they were taking an account of the 
treasure, llarpalua perceiving that Demosthenes wan much pleased 
with one of the king's cups, and stood admiring the workmanship 
and taahion. desired him lo take it in his hand, and feel ibe weight 
of the gold. Deuiosihertes being surprised at the wni^^ht and ask- 
ing Harpalus how much it might bring, he smiled, and said, *■'■ It 
will bring you twenty talents. '* And as soon as il «%as night, he 
sent hiin ihe cup with that sum : for Hiirpalus* knew well Uov/ to 
distinguisli a man's passion for gold, by his pleasure at the sight, 
and the k^e-n l(»oks he cast upon it. Demosthenes could not resist 
the temptation ; it made all the impression upon him that was ex. 
pected : he received the money, like a gariison into his house, and 
went over to the inieroAt of Harpalus. Next das, he came into the 
assembly with a «)uantity of wool and bandages about his neck ; 
and when the people called upon hiro to get up and speak, he made 
signs that he had lust his voice. Upon which some that were by, 
said, '' it was no common hoarseness that he got in the night ; it 
was a hoarseness occasioned by swallowing goln and silver.'' Af. 
terwards, when ail the people were apprised of his taking the bribe, 
and he wanted to apeak in his own defence, they would not suffer 
him, but raised a clamc»ur, and expressed their indignation. \t the 
sanie time, somebody stood up and said sneeringly, '' Will you not 
listen to the man with the cup ?j: The Athenians then immediately 
aent Harpalus off; and, fearing they might be called to acctiunt 

* This was a very ignotmnious circunisuince for if ihe accuser toad not a fifth 
part erf the suflfra^ra, h« was fined a thouufid dractinias. 

f Har^>alHo tiad ttie charge ot Alexander*(i treasure in Batiyion, and, flattering bim- 
•elf that he would never return front hib Indran expeniiion. be gave in to all u-anner 
of cruiies an<i excesses. Ai last, when he found thai Alexander waii really returning, 
and mat he took a severe acc4tunt ol such people as hinitieif. tie thought proper lo 
march off With 5.000 laients, and 6.000 men, into Attica. 

\ This alludes to a cuBtom of the ancients at iheh feasts, wherein it was usual for 
the cup tu pass from hand to hand; and the peraon who held it sung a song, to which 
tbe refit gave attention. 
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for the money with which the orators bad beea eornipt«d> they 
made a strict inquiry after it, and searched all ibeir houses. 

At the same time, Demosthenes, eieemiiigly with a deHign to 
prove his innocence, moved for an order, that the affair should be 
brought before, the court of Areopagus, and all personn punished 
who should be found guilty of taking bribes. In consequence of 
.which, he appeared before that courts and was one of the first that 
were convicted. Being sentenced to pay a &ue oi fifly talents, and 
to be imprisoned till it was paid, the disgrace of his conviction, and 
the weakness of bis constitution, which could not bear close con- 
ftnemeiit, determined him to fly ; and this he did, undiscovered by 
some, and assisted by others. It is said, that when he was not far 
from the city, he perceived some of his late adversaries following,* 
and endeavoured to hide himself. But they called to him by name ; 
and when they came nearer, desired him to take some necessary 
supplies of money, which they had brought with them for that pur- 
pose. They assured him, they haa no other design in following ; 
and exhorted him to take cuurage. But Demosthenes gave way to 
more violent expressions of grief than ever, and said, ** What com- 
fort can I have, when I leave enemies in this city more generotta 
than It seems possible to find friends in any other ?" He bore his 
exile in a very weak and effeminate manner. For the most part. 
He resided m ^2gina or TrcBzene ; where, wheneyei he looked to- 
wards Attica, the tears fell from his eyes. In his expressions, there 
was nothing of a ratioaal firmness ; nothing answerable to the bold 
things he had said and done in his administration. When he lefl 
Athene, we are told, he lifted up his hands towards the citadel, and 
said, '*0 Minerva, goddess of those towers, whence is it that thou 
delighteet in three such monsters as an owl, a dragon, and the peo- 
ple?'* The young men who resored to him for instructiiin, he ad- 
vised by no means to meddle with affairs of state. He told them, 
''That, if two roads had been shown him at first, the one leading to 
the roffriffii and the business of the assembly, and the other to cer- 
tain destruction ; and he could have foreseen the evils that awaited 
him in the political. walk, the fears, the envy, the calumny and con- 
tention; he would have chosen that road which led to immediate 
death." 

During the exile of Demosthenes, Alexander died.f The Greek 
cities once more combining upon that event, Leosthenes perform- 
ed great things ; and, among the rest, drew a line of circumvalla- 
tion round Antipater, whom he had shut up in Damia. Pytheas, 
the orator, with Callimedon, surnamed Carabus, left Athens, and 

* It is recorded by Pliocius, that JEscbtoes, when he l«ft Athens, wm Ibllowad in 
like maBiMr, and assisted by DemoMhenes ; and that when he ofTered hiin consols- 
tions. he made the same answer. Plutarch likewise meniions this circumstance in the 
Lives of the ten Orators 

t Olymp. cxiT. Demosthenes was tb^ io bis fifiy-eistith year. 
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going oFer to Antipater, accompanied his ambafliadora in their ap* 

Slirations to the Greekn, and in persuading them not to desert the 
Ittcediinian cause, nor listen to the Athenians. On the other hand, 
Demo<«thenes joined the Athenian deputies, and exerted himself 
greatly with them, in ezh«*rting the states to fall with united efibrts 
upon the MacedooiaiiH, and drive them out of Greece. Phylarchus 
tells us, that in one of the cities of Arcadia, Pytheas and Demos- 
thenes spoke with acrimony ; the one in pleading tor the Macedo- 
nians, and the olher for the Greeks. Pytheas is reported to have 
said, *'A8 s<»me sickness is aJways supposed to be in the house in- 
to which asci*8 milk is brought, so the city which an Athenian em- 
bassy enters must ni-cessarily be in a sick and decaying condition." 
Dero<»sihenes turned the comparison against him, by saying, "As 
a88*s milk never enters but for curing the sick, so the Athenians 
never appear but for remedying some disorder." 

The people of Athens were so much pleased with this repartee, 
that they immediately voted for the recal of Demosthenes. A gal- 
ley was sent to fetch him from j£gina, and when he came up from 
the Pvrsus to Athens, the whole body of citizens went to meet and 
congratulate him on his return ; insomuch that there was neither 
a magistrate nor priest left in the town. Demetrius of Magnesia 
acquaints us, tha Demosthenes lifted up his hands towards heavea 
in thanks for that happy day. *' Happier," said he, " is my return • 
than that of Alcibiadcs. It was through compulsion that the Athe- 
nians rest«»red him, but me thev have recalled from a nrMUive of 
kindness." 

The fine, however, still remained due ; for they could not ex- 
tend their grace so far as to repeal his sentence. But they found 
out a method to evade the law, while they seemed to comply with 
it. It was the custom, in the sacrifices to Jupiter the Preserver, 
to pay the persons who prepared and adfimed the altars. They, 
therefore, appointed Demosthenes to this charge, and ordered that 
he should have Qfiy talents for his trouble, which was the sum his 
fine amounted to. 

But he did not long enjoy his return to his country. The affairs 
of Greece soon went to ruin. They lost the battle of Crano in the 
month of August, a Macedonian garrison entered Munychia in 
September, and DemoHthenes lost his life in October. 

It happened in the following manner : when news was brought 
that Antipater and Craterus were coming to Athens, Demosthenes, 
and those of his party, hastened to get out privately before their 
arrival. Hereupon the people, at the motion of Demades, con- 
demned them to death. As they fled -different ways, Antipater 
serit a company of soldiers about the country to seize them. Ar- 
chias, surnamed Phugadcttheras, or the Exile-hunter, who had been 
sometime a tragedian, was their captain. Being informed that 
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Dfinostiienes had taken, sanctuary in the temple of Neptune %i 
Calauria, be and his Thracian soldiers passed over to it row-boats. 
A.3 soon as he was landed, he weni to the orator, and endeavoured 
to persuade biui to quit the temple, and go with him to Antipater ; 
asssuring him he had no hard measure to expect. But it happen- 
ed that Demosthenes had seen a strange vision the night before. 
He thought he was contending with Arcbias, which could play thn 
tragedian the best ; that he succeeded in bis action, had the audi- 
ence on hi^ sidff, and would certainly have obtained the prize had 
not Archias outdone him in the dresses and decorations in the the- 
atre. Therefore, when Archias had addressed him with a great 
appearance of humanity, he fixed his eyes on him and said, with- 
out rising from nis seat, '* Neither your acting moved me formerly, 
nor do your promises move me now.'' Archias tlien began to 
threaten him, uj^on which he said, " Before you acted a part ; 
now you speak as from the Macedonian tripod. Only wait a while, 
till I have sent my last orders to niy family." So saying, he reti- 
red into the inner part of the temple ; and, taking some paper, as 
if he meant to write, he put the pen in his mouth, and bit it a con- 
siderable time, as he used to do when thoughtful about his compo- 
sition ; ailer which he covered his h&ad, and put it in a reclining 
posture. The soldiers who stood at the door, apprehendmg that 
he took these methods to put off the fatal stroke, laughed at him 
and called him a coward. Archias then approaching; him, desired 
him to rise, and be^an to repeat his promises of making his peace 
with Antipater. Demosthenes, who by this time felt the operation 
of the poison he had taken strong upon him, uncovered his face, 
and looking upon Archias, '* Now," said he, *^ you may act the 
part of Creon,* in the play, as soon as you please, and cast out 
this carcase of mine unburied. For my part, O gracious Neptune, 
I quit thy temple with my breath within me. But Antipater and 
- the Macedonians would not have scrupled to profane it with mur- 
der." By this time he could scarcely stand, and therefore desired 
them to support him ; but in attempting to walk out, he fell by the 
altar and expired with a groan. 

Aristo says he sucked the poison from a pen, as we have rela- 
ted it. One Pappus, whose memoirs were recovered by Hermip* 
pus, reports, that when befell by the altar there was found on his 
paper the beginning of a letter—" Demosthenes to Antipater" — 
and nothing more. He adds, that people being surprised that he 
died 8<» quickly, the Thracians who stood at the door, assured thenoi 
that he took the pciison in his hand out of a piece of cloth, and put 
it to his mouth. To them it had the appearance of gold. Upon 
inquiry made by Archias, a young maid who senred Demoslhenes^ 

» \lludiiig lo ihai pasM«e in the Antigoo* of Sophocles, wheie C»on forbids thf 
body of Pol> nices to be buried. 

3g 33 
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■aid he had long worn that piece of cloth by way of amulet. Era- 
toathenes tella us, that be kept the poinoo in the hollow of a brace- 
let button which he wore upon hia arm. Many others have wrtt- 
Cen upon the aubject» but it ia not neceaaary to give all their differ- 
ent accounta. We ahall only add, that Democbaris, a servant of 
Demoithenea, aaaerta, that he did not think his death owing to poi- 
aoiit hut to the favour of the goda and a happy providence, which 
aaatched him firom the cruelty 'of the Macedonians, by a speedy 
■sd eaay death. 

It waa not long before the people of Athens paid him the boo- 
oura that were due to him, by erecting hia statue in brass, and de- 
Cfeeing that the eldeat of hia family ahould be maintained in the 
Prytaneum, at the public charge. Thia celebrated inscription was 
put upon the pedeatal of hia atatue : 

Dnrioe in ipMoh, in JudanMiit, too, divino. 
Had valour's wiaatli, DaoioailMnaa, bam tbioe, 
Fair Otaa c e had fttU har lfcadom*s eos^ borne, 
Aad Md Uw ■eourfa of Maeedon io iconi ! 

For no regard ia to be paid to those who say that Demosthenes 
bimaelf uttered theae linea .in Calauria, juat before he took the 
poiaoo.^ 

• This iassriptioB, so §u from doing DanHMtbanas hononr, is tba giaatest di^grsco 
(iMt Uw Albanians coidd have fiutenad on his memory. . It repiuaebes bim with <k 
nraaknass which, whan die safety of his countnr was at stales, was such a deplorable 
want af viftoaand manhood, as no parts or talants ooold atone for. 
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Flourished 60 years before ChrisL 

THE account we have of Helvia, the mother of Cicero, is, thai 
her family was noble'" and her character excellent. Of his father 
there is nothing said but in extremes. For some affirm that be was 
the son of a fuller,f and educated in that trade, while others deduce 
his origin from Attius Tullius,| a prince who governed the Volsci 
with great reputation. Be that as it^ may, I think the first of the 
family that bore the name of Ctceroi must have been an extraordi* 
nary man ; and for that reason his posterity did not reject the ap« 
pcllation, but rather took it with pleasure, though it was a common 
subject of ridicule : for the Latins call a vetch cicery and he had 
flat excrescence on the top of his nose in resemblance of a vetch, 
from which he got that surname.^ As for the Cicero of whom wo 
ar^ writing, his friends advised him, on his first application to bu- 
siness, and soliciting one of the great offices of state, to lay asido 
or change that name. But he answered with great spirit, *' That 
he would endeavour to make the name of Cicero more glorious 
than that of the Scauii and the Catuli." When quiestor in Sicily, 
he consecrated in the temple, a vase or some other ofiering, in sit- 
vcr, upon which he inscribed his two first names, Marcus Tullius, 
and', punning upon the third, ordered the artificer to engrave a vetch. 
Such is the account we have of his name. 

. He was born on the third of January,|| the day on which the 
maffistrates now sacrifice and pay their devotions for the health of 
the emperor ; and it is said that his mother was delivered of him 
without pain. It is also reported, that a spectre appeared to his 
nurse, and foretold that the fchild she had the happiness to attend, 
would' one day prove a great benefit to the whole commonwealth 
of Rome. These things might have passed for idle dreams, had 
h« not soon demonstrated the truth of the prediction. When he was 
of a proper age to go to school, his genius broke out with so much 
lustre, and he gained so distinguished a reputation among the boys, 

• Cinna wasofthisfamily. . - . . i • jsi-^^^ i-k:* 

* DK»n tells us, that Q. Calenu. was the author of thwcalamny. 

books de Legibus, has said enough to show that both his father and giftnd&Uier var» 
ueraonsof property and of a liberal education. ^ . . u^/w— 
^t^he same prince to whom Coriolanus retired (bur hyndred year, befoia. 

{ PHnv^raccount of the origin of this name is more probable. He suppoNt tihaC 
thi clerrn who first bore it was remarkable for the cultivation of vetches. So F«biU|, 
Lentulus, aud Piso, had their names from beans, tares and ?•••• ^ 

II In the six hundred and forty seventh year of Ro.ne . a hundred ami ibor ytfitt 
^)efoi« the Christian era. Pompey was born the same jwr. 
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that the fathers of some of them repaired to the schools to see Ci- 
cero, and to have »peciinens of his capacity for literature ; but tiie 
less civilized were aiigry with their iMins, when they saw them take 
Cirero in the middle nf them as they walked, and always give him 
the place of honour. He had that turn of genius and disposition 
which Plato would have a scholar and a philosopher to possess. 
He had both capacity and inclination to learn all the arts, nor was 
there any branch of science he despised ; yet he was most inclined 
to poetry ; and there is still extant a poem entitled Pontius Glau» 
au* which was written by him when a boy, in tetrameter verse. 
In process of time, when he had studied this art wuh greater ap* 
plicatioD, he was looked upon as the best poei, as well as the gieat* 
est orator in Rome. His reputation for oratory still remains, Dot^ 
withstanding the considerable changes that have since been 
made in the language ; but, as many ingenious poets have appear- 
ed since his time, his poetry has lost its credit, and is now neg- 
focted.f 

Wben he bad finished those studies through which boys com- 
monly pass, he attended the lectures of Philo the academician, 
whom of ail the scholars of Clitomachus the Romans must adq|^i« 
red for his eloquence, and loved for his conduct. At the same 
he made great improvement in the knowledge of the law, under 
Mucius ScfBvola, an eminent la wye r, and president of the senate. 
He likewise cot a taste of military knowledge under Sylla, in the 
Marsian war.^ But afterwards, finding the commonwealth enga- 
ged in civil wars, which were likely to end injiothing but absolute 
monarchy, be withdrew to a phih»sophic and contemplative life ; 
conversing with men of letters irom Greece, and making farther 
advances in science. This method of life he pursued iili Sylla 
had made himself master, and there appeared to be some establish- 
ed government again. 

About this time Sylla ordered the estate of one of the citizens to 
be sold at auction, in consequence of his being killed as a person 
proscribed. When it was struck ofi* to Chrysogoniis, S\ lla's freed- 
man, at the small sum of two thousand drachms, Roscius, the son 
and heir of the deceased, expressed his indignation, and declared 
that the estate was worth two hundred and fifty talents. Sylla, 

* This Glaucuc was a famous fisherman, who, after eating of a certam herb, 
jumped into the lea, and hecame one of the ffods of that eleuieat. iEschylus wrote 
a tragedy on the suoject. Cicerone poem is lost 

f Plutarch was a verv indiffexeni judge of L.aiin ixietry, and his speaking with to 
much favour of CicrroV contrary to the opmion or Juvi»nhi and man\ others, is a 
strong proof of it. He translated Aratus into verse at the age of seventeen, and 
wrote a poem in praise of the actions of Marius. which. Scsvoia said wimld live 
thr<HiKh innumerable ages. But he was out in hisprophecx It hati long Oeen dead. 
And the poem which he wrote in three books on his own consulship has shared the 
same ftiie. 

I In the eighteenth year of his afe. 
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enraged at having his conduct thus publicly called in question, 
brought an action against Roscius for the murder of his father, and 
appointed Ohrysogonus to be the manager. In this diiitress, he 
applied to Cicero, and the friends of the young orator desired him 
to undertake the cause ; thinking he could not haye a more glori. 
ous opportunity to enter the lists of fame. Acci>rdingly, he under 
took his defence, succeeded, and gained grc^ at applause.''' But, 
fearing Syl la's ressentment, he travelled into Greece, and gave out 
that the recovery of his health was the motive. Indeed, he was 
of a lean and slender habit, and his stomach was so weak that h» 
was obliged to be very sparing in his diet, and not to eat till a late 
hour in the day. His voice had a variety of inflections, but was 
at the same time harsh and unformed ; and, as in the vehemence 
and enthusiasm of speaking, he always rose into a loud key, there 
was reason to apprehend that it might injure his health. 

When he came to Athens, he heard Antiochus the Ascalonite, and 
was charmed with the smcM)thness and grace of his elocution, 
tBough he did not approve his new doctrines m philosophy : for 
Antiochus had left the new Academy, as it is called, and the sect 
of Carneades, either from clear conviction, and from the strength 
of the evidence of sense, or else from a spirit of opposition to the 
schools of Clitomachus and Philo, and had adopted most of the 
doctrines of the Stoics. But Cicero loved the new Academy, and 
entered more and more into its opinions ; having already taken his 
resolution, if he failed in his design of rising in the state, to retire 
from the forum and all political intrigues, to Athens, and spend his 
days in peace m the bosom of philosophy. 

But not long after, he received the news of Sylla's death. His 
body by this time was strengthened by exercise, and brought to a 
good habit. His voice was formed ; and at the same time that it 
was full and sonorous, had gained a sufficient sweetness, and was 
brought to a key which his constitution could bear. Besides, his 
friends at Rome solicited him by letters to return, and Antiochus 
exhorted him much to apply himself to public affairs. For which 
zeasoQ he exercised his rhetohcai powers afresh, as the best en. 
gines for business, and called forth his political talents. In short 
be suffered not a day to pass without either declaiming, or attend- 
ing the most celebrated orators. In the prosecution of this design, 
he sailed to Asia and the island of Rhodes. Amonsfst the rhetoric 
cians of Asia, he availed himself of the instructions of Xenocles of 
Adramyttium, Dionysms of Magnesia, and Menippus of Caria. At 
Rhodes he studied under the rhetorician Apollonius Molo.f and the 
philosopher Pdsidonius* It is said, that Apollonius not understand. 

* In his twentv seventh year. 

f Not AppoUoTutu the son ofMoia, but AppoUotuMS Molo. The same mistake is 
made by cm auihor iii the Life of Cassar. 
33* 
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iof the Roman language, desired Cicero to declaim in Greek ; and 
he readil> comphml, because be thought by that means his taults 
night the beuer be corrected. M^hen he had ended his declama- 
tion, the rest were astonished at his performance, and strove who 
should praise him most ; but ApoUonius shi>wed no signs of plea- 
•ore while he was speaking ; and when he had done, he sat a long 
while thoughtful and silent. At last, observing the uneasiness it 
gave his pupil, he said, ** As for you, Cicero, I praise and admire 

Jotty but 1 am concerned ibr the fate oi' Greece. She had nothing 
ift her but the glor% of eloquence and erudition, and you are car- 
fying that, too, to R4»me.'' 

Cicero now prepared to apply himself to public affairs with great 
lK>p6s of success. As he was naturally ambitious, and spurred on 
besides by his father and his friends, he betook himself to the bar. 
Nor was it by slow and insensible degrees that he gained the palm 
of eloquence ; his fame shot forth at ooce, and he was distinguished 
above all the orators uf Rome. Yet it is said that his action was 
naturally as defe<* ive as that of Demosthenes, and therefore db 
took all the advantage he could from the instruction ot Roscius, 
who excelled in comedy, and of iEsop, whose talents lay in tragedy* 
In consequence of these helps, Cicero found his powers of persua- 
■ion not a little assisted by action and just pronunciation. But aa 
for those orators who gave into a bawling manner, he laughed at 
them, and said, *' Their weakness made them get up into ckinioury 
as lame men get on horseback." His excellence at hitting off a 
jest or repartee, animated his pleadin|rs, and therefore seemed not 
foreign to the business of the forum ; but by bringing it much into 
lifo, be offended numbers of people, and got the character of a 
malevolent man. 

He was appointed qumstor at a time when there was a great 
scarcity of com ; and having Sicily for his province, he gave the 
the people a great deal of trouble at first, by compelling them to 
aend their com to Rome. But afterwards when the\ came to 
experience his diligence, hit* justice and moderation, they honoured 
him more than any quaestor Rc»me had ever sent them. About that 
time a number of Romans of noble families, uho lay under the 
charge of having violated the rules of discipline; and not behaved 
with sufficient courage in time of service, were sent back to the 
pretor of Sicily. Cicero undertook their defence, and acquitted 
himself of it with great ability and success. As he returned to 
Rome, much elated with these advantages, he tells us,"^ he met with 
a pleasam adventure. As he was on the road through Campania, 
meeting with a person of some eminence, with whom he was ac- 
quainted, he asked him, '* What they said and thought of his actions 

* In bis oratioD for Plancin. 
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in Rome ?" itnat^iain^ that his name and the glory of his achieve- 
ments had filled the whole city. His acquaintance answered, 
" Why, where have you heen then, Cicero, all this lime ^" 

This answer dispirited him extremely ; for he found that tho 
accounts of his c*ir.ducf had heen lost in Rome, as in an immense 
sea, and had made no remarkable addition to his reputation. By 
mature reflection upon this incident, he was brought to retrench 
his ambition, because he saw that contention for glory was an end- 
less thinft, and had neither measure nor bounds to terminate it. 
Nevertheless, his immoderate love of praise, and his passion for 
glory always remained with him, and oflen interrupted his best and 
wisest designs. 

When he began to dedicate himself more earnestly to publie 
business, he thought that, while mechanics know the name, the 
place, the use of every tool and instrument they take in their hands, 
though those things are manimate, it would be absurd for a states- 
man, whose functions cannot be performed but by means of men, 
to be negligent in acquainting himself with the citizens. He, there- 
fore made it his business to commit to memory not only their names, 
but the place of abode of those of greater note, what friends they 
made use of, and what neighbours were in their circle : so that 
whatever road in Italy Cicero travelled, he could easily point out 
the estates and houses of his friends. 

Though his own estate was sufficient for his necessities, yet, as it 
was small, it seemed strange that he would take neither fee nor pre- 
sent for his services at the bar. This was most remarkable in the 
case of Verres. Verres had been prastor in Sicily, and committed 
numberless acts of injustice and oppression. The Sicilians prose- 
cuted him, and Cicero gained the cause for them, not so Inuch by 
pleading, as by forbearing to plead. The ma^strates, in their 
partiality to Verres, put off the trial by several adjournments to the 
last day ;* and as Cicero knew there was not time for the advocates 
to be heard, and the matter determined in the usual method, he rose 
up, and said, ** There was no occasion for pleadings." He there- 
fore brought up the witnesses, and afler their (^positions were 
taken, insisted that the judges should give their decision immedi- 
ately. 

Yet we have an account of several humorous sayings of Cicero's 
in this cause. When an emancipated slave, Cscilius by name, who 
was suspected of being a Jew, would have set aside the Sicilians, 
and taken the prosecution of Verres upon himselfyf Cicero said,—* 
" What has a Jew to do with swine's flesh ?" For the Romans call 

* Not till the loit day. Cicero brought it on mfew davs betbn Verres* Irienda were 
to come into office .- txit of the Mven orations which were composed on tlie oeeasiOD, 
the two first only were delivered. A U 683. 

t Cicero knew that CBcilina wai secretly a friend to Verrei, aad wantsd t^y this 
iDeana to bring him off. 
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a boar-pig verres. And when Verres re proa died Cirero \\'h\\ tf- 
ieminacy, he answered, — ** Why do yon n<*t firat reprove your own 
children 7" For Verres had a young son who was supposed to make 
aa intamous use of his advantages of person. Hortensius the oratoi 
did not venture directly to plead the cause of Verres, hut he was 
prevailed on to appear for hiip at the laying of the fine, and had 
received an ivory sphiux from him hy way of coiwideration. In 
this case, Cicero threw qui several enigmatical hints against Hor- 
tensms ; and when he said, — *" He knew not how to solve hddles*" 
Cicero retorted,—*' That is sooiewhat strange, when you have a 
sphinx in your house." 

Verres beinff thus condemned, Cicero set his fine at seven 
hundred and filiy thousand drachroie ; upon which it was said by 
censorKHis people, that- he had been bribed to let him off sa low.* 
The Sicilians, however, in acknowledgment of his assistance, 
brought him when he was sodile, a number of things tor hih games, 
and other very valuable presents ; but he was so far from con- 
■idering his private advantage, that he made no other use of their 
gener«Mity, than to lower the price of provisions. 

He had a handsome country-seat at Arpinum, a farm near 
Naples, and another st Pompeii, but neither of them were very 
considerable. His wife Terentia brought him a fortune of a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand deaarii, and he fell heir to somethings 
that amounted to ninety thousand inore. Upon this he lived in a 
genteel, and at the same time a frugal manner, with men of letters, 
both Greeks and R<»mans, about him. He rarely took his meal 
before sunset; not that business or study prevented his sitting 
down to table sooner, but the weakness of his stomach, he thought, 
required that regimen. Indeed, be was so exact in all respects in 
the care of his health, that he had his stated hours for rubbing aad 
for the exercise of walking. By this management of his constitu. 
tion, he gained a sufficient stock of health and str^pgth for the 
great labours and fatigues he afterwards underwent. 

He gave up the town house which belonged to his family to his 
brother, and took up his residence on the Palatine hill, that rhose 
who came to pay their court to him might not have too far to go. 
For he had a levee every day, not less than Crassus had for his 
great wealth, or Pompey for his power and interest in the army ; 
though they were the most followed, aiui the greatest men in Rome* 
PoHtpey himself paid all due respect to Cieero, and found his po- 
litical assistance very useful to him, both in respect to power and 
reputation. 

« This fine, ipdeml. was very ioconBiderable. The le^l fine for extortion, in rach 
cacea as that of Verres, was twice the sum extorted. The Sicilians laid a charge of 
322.91 RZ. against Verres: the fine must, therefore, have been, 645.832/ but 750.000 
drachinsB vieie no raore tb<n,S4t218t Plutarch must, therefore, noKJst probably have 
been mistaken. 
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When Cicero became a candidate far the praetorship, he had 
man\ competitors who were persons of distinction, ana yet he 
was returned first. As a president in the courts of justice, he 
acted with integrity and honour. Licinius Macer, who had great 
interest of his own, and was supported, besides, ^yith that of Cras- 
sus, was accused before him of some defauh with respect to money. 
He had so much confidence in his own influence and the activity 
of his friends, that when the judges were going to decide the cause, 
it IS said he went home, cut his hair, and put on a white habit, as 
if he had gained the vfctory, and was abtiut to return so equip, 
ped to the forum. But Crassus met him in bis court-yard, 
and told him, that ail the judges had given verdict against him ; 
which affected him in such a manner, that he turned in again, 
took to his bed, and died.* • Cicero gaineti honour by this aflair, 
for it appeared that he kept strict watch against corruption in the 
court. 

There was another person, named Vatinius, an insolent orator, 
who paid very little respect to the judges in his pleadings. It 
happened that he had his neck full of scrofulous swellings. This 
man applied to Cicero about some business or other, and as that 
magistrate did not immediately comply with his request, but sat 
some time deliberating, he said, — *' I could easih swallow such a 
thing, if I was prastor ;" upon which Cicero turned towards him, 
and made answer, — ** But I have not so large a neck.*' 

When there was only two or three days of his office unexpired, 
an information was laid against Manilius for embezzling the public 
money. This Manilius was a favourite of the people, and they 
thought he was only prosecuted on Pompey's account, being his 
particular friend. He dei>*ired to have a day fixed for his trial ; 
and, as Cicero appointed the next day, the people were much 
offended, because it had been customary for the preetord to allow 
the accused ten days at least. The tribunes therefore cited Cicero 
to appear before the commons, and give an account of his proceed* 
ing. He desired to be heard in his own defence, which was to this 
e&ct : — *'' \s I have always behaved to persons impeached with 
all the moderation and humanity that the laws will allow, I thought 
it wrong to lose the opportunity of treating Manilius with the same 
candour. "I was master of only one day more in my office as prae- 
tor, and consequently must appoint that ; for to leave the decision 
of the cause to another magistrate was not the method for those 

• The story is relate«t diflferently by Valerius Maximus. He says that Macer was 
In court waiting the issue, and perceiving that Cicero was proceeding to give aeDtenee 
against him, he sent to inform him that he was dead, and at the same time au0(jcated 
himself with his handkerchief. Cicero, therefore, did not pronounce sentence against 
him, by which means his estate was saved to his son f-.icinius Calvus. Notwithstanding 
this. Cicero himself, in one of his epistles to Aiticus, says, that he actually coademnad 
him : and in another of bis epistles, he speaks of the popular e«tc«in this affaii pio> 
cured taim. Cic. Ep. ad. Ati. I. i. c 3, 4. 
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who were inclined to serve Manilius." Tliis made a wonderful 
change in the people, thev were lavish in their praises, and desired 
him to undertake the defence himself. This he readily complied 
wiih ; his regard for Porapey, who was absent, not being his least 
inducement. In consequence hereof, he presented himself before 
the commons again, and giving an account of the whole afiair, 
took opportunity to make severe reflections on those who favoured 
oligarchy, and envied the glory of Pompey. 

Yet for the sake of their country, the patricians joined the pie- 
beians in raising him to the consulship. The occasion was this, 
the change which Sylla introduced into the constitution, at first 
seemed harsh and uneasy, but by time and custom it came to an 
establishment which many thought not a bad one. At present there 
were some who wanted to bring in another change, merely to gra« 
tifv their own avarice, and without the least view to the public good. 
Pompey was engaged with the kings of Pontus and Armenia, and 
there was no force in Rome sufficient to suppress the authors of 
this intended innovation. They had a chief of ^a bold and enter* 
prising spirit, and the most remarkable versatility of manners ; his 
name Lucius Catiline. Beside a variety of other crimes, be was 
accused of killing his own brother. To screen himself from prose, 
cution, he persuaded Sylla to put his brother among the proscribed, 
as if he had beeti still alive. These profligates, with such a leader, 
among other engagements of secrecy and fidelity, sacrificed a man, 
and eat of his flesh. Catiline had corrupted great part of the Ro- 
man youth, by indulging their desires in every form of pleasure, 
providing them wine and women, and setting no bounds to his 
expences for these purposes. All Tuscany was prepared for a 
revolt, and most of Cisalpine Gaul. The vast inequality of the 
citizens in point of property, prepared Rome, too, for a change. 
Men of spirit amongst the nobility had impoverished themselves by 
their great expences on public exhibitions and entertainments, on 
bribing for offices, and erecting magnificent buildings ; by which 
means the riches of the city were fallen into the hands of mean 
people : in this tottering state of the commonwealth, there needed 
no great force to overturn it, and it was in the power of any bold 
adventurer to accomplish its ruin. 

Catiline, however, before he began his operations, wanted a 
strong fort to sally out from, and with that view stood for the con- 
sulship. His prospect seemed very promising, because he hoped 
to have Caius Antonius for his colleague : a man who had no firm 
principles either good or bad, nor any resolution of his own, but 
would make a considerable addition to the power of him who led 
him. Many persons of virtue and honour, perceiving this danger, 
put up Cicero for the consulship, and the people accepted him with 
pleasure. Thus Catiline was baffled, and Cfcero and Caius Anto- 
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nius appointed consuls ; though Cicero's father was only of the 
equestrian order, and his competitors of patrician families* 

Catiline's designs were not yet discovered to the people. Cice* 
ro, however, at his entrance upon his office, had great aflairs on 
his hands, the preludes of what was to follow. On the one hand, 
those who had been incapacitated hy the laws of Sylla to bear 
ofHces, being neither inconsiderable in power nor in number, be- 
gan now to solicit them, and make all possible interest with the 
people. On the other hand, the tribunes of the people proposed 
laws which had the same tendency to distress the government ; for 
they wanted to appoint detemmrs, and invest them with an unlimit- 
ed power. This was to extend over all Italy, over Syria, and all 
the late conquests of Pompey. They were to be commisioned to 
sell the public lands in these countries ; to judge or banish whom 
they pleased ; to plant colonies ; to take money out of the public 
treasury ; to levy and keep on foot what troops they thought neces- 
sary. Many Romans of high distihction were pleased with the 
bill, and in particular Antony, Cicero's colleague, for he hoped to 
be one of the ten. It was thought, too, that he was no stranger to 
Catiline's designs, and that he did not disrelish them, on account of 
his great debts. Thi« was an alarming circumstance to all who 
had the good of their country at heart. 

This danger, too, was the first that Cicero guarded against ; 
which he did by getting the province of Macedonia decreed to 
Antony, and not taking that of Gaul which was allotted to himself. 
Antony was so much affected with this favour, that he was ready, 
like a hired player, to act a subordinate part under Cicero for the 
benefit of his country. Cicero having thus managed his colleague, 
began with grea(,er courage to take his measures against the sedi- 
tious party. He alleged his objections against the law in the 
senate, and effectually silenced the proposers.* They took ano- 
ther opportunity, however, and coming prepared, insisted that the 
consuls should appear before the people. Cicero, not in the least 
intimidated, commanded the senate to- follow him. He addressed 
the commons with such success, that they threw out the bill ; and 
lus victoriaus eloquence had such an effect upon the tribunes, that 
they gave up other things which they had been meditating. 

He was indeed the man who most effisctually showed the Ro- 
mans, what charms eloquence can add to twth, and that justice is 
invincible, when properly supported. He showed also, that a ma- 
gistrate who watches for the good o£ the community, should in his 
actions always prefer right to popular measures, and in his 
speeches know how to make those right measures agreeable, by 
separating from them whatever may ofcnd. Of the grace and 
power with which he spoke, we have a proof in a theatrical regu- 

* This was the first of his three orations, de Le^Agrarw. 
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latioD that took place in his consulship. Before, those of the 
equestrian order sat mixed with the communalty. Marcus Otho 
in his praetorsbip was the first who sf paruted the knightt^ from the 
other citiEens, and appointed them seats which they still enjoy.'" 
The people looked upon ihit» a^ a mark of dishonour, and hissed 
and insulted Otho when he appeared at the theatre. The knights, 
on the other hand, received him with loud plaudits. The people 
repeated their hissing, and the knighis their applause ; till at last 
they came to mutual reproaches, and threw the whole theatre into 
the utmost disorder. Cicero being informed of the disturbance, 
came and called the people to the temple «>f Bellona, wheie, part- 
ly by reproof, partly by lenient applicaticms, he so corrected them, 
that they relumed to the theatre, loudly testified their approbation 
of Otho's conduct, and strove with the knights which should do 
him the most honour. 

Catiline's conspiracy, which at first had been intimidated and 
discouraged, began to recover its spirits. The accomplices assekn. 
bled, and exhorted each other to begin their operations with vigour, 
before the return of Pompey, who was said to be already march- 
ing homewards with his forces. But Catiline's chief motive for 
action, was the dependence he had on Sylla's veterans. Though 
these were scattered all over Italy, the greatest and most warlike 
part resided in the cities of Eiruria, and in idea were plundering 
and sharing the wealth of Italy again. They had M anlius for their 
leader, a man who had served with great distinction under Sylla ; 
and now entering into Catiline's views, they came to Rome to as- 
sist in the approaching election ; for he solicited the consulship 
again, and bad resolved to kill Cicero in the tumult of that assembly. 

The gods seemed to presignify the machinations of these incen. 
diaries by earthquakes, thunders and appariticms. There were also 
intimations from men, true enough in themselves, but not sufficient 
for the conviction of a person of Catilme's quality and power. Ci. 
cero, therefore, adjourned (he day of election ; and having sum- 
moned Catiline before the senate, examined him upon the informa- 
tions he had received. Catiline believing there were many in th# 
senate who wanted a change, and at the same time being desirous 
to show his resolution to his aecomplices who were present, an- 
swered with a calm firmness, " As there are two bodies, one of 
which is feeble and decayed, but has a head ; the other strong and 
robust, but is without a bead ; what harm am I doing, if 1 give a 
head to the body that wanis it V* By these enigmaiical expressions 
he meant the senate and the peopl^ ; conseqoenily Cicero was still 
naore alarmed. On the day of election, he put on a coat of mail ; 
the principal personages in Rome conducted him from his house, 

» Atjout four years before, under the consulship of Piso and Glabrip. BatOtbo 
WW net tlwn pr«tor ; he was tribune. 
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and great numbero of the youih attended him to the Campus Mar^ 
tins. There he threw back his robe, and showed part of the Cjoat 
of mail, on purpose to point out his danger. The people were in- 
censed, and iramediateiy gathered about him ; the consequence of 
which was, that Catiline was thrown out again, and Silanus and 
Murena chosen cotisuU. 

Not long after this, when the veterans were assembling; for Ca- 
tiline in Etruria, and the day appointed tor carrying the plot into 
execution approached, three of the first and greatest personages in 
Rome, Marcus Crassus, Marcus Marcellus, and Metellus Scipio, 
w«nt and knocked at Cicero'*s door about midnight ; and having 
called the porter, bade him awake his master and tell him who at- 
tended. Their business was this : Crassus's porter brought him in 
a pacquet of letters after supper, which he had received from a per- 
son unknown. They were directed to different persons, and there 
was one for Crassus himself, but without a name. This only Cras. 
sus read ; and when he found ^hat it informed him of a great mas. 
sacre intended by Catiline, and warned him to retire out of the 
city, he did not open the rest, but immediately went to wait on Ci. 
cero ; for he was not only terrified at the impending danger, but he 
had some suspicions to remove, which had arisen from his acquaint- 
ance with Catiline. Cicero having consulted with thetn what was 
proper to be done, assembled the senate at break of day, and deli- 
vered the letters according to ihe directions, desiring, at the same 
time, that they might be read in public. Tliey all gave the same 
account of the conspiracy. 

Quintus Arrius, a man of prsBtorian dignity, moreover, informed 
the senate of the levies that had been made in Etruria, and assured 
them 4hat Manlius, with a considerable force, was hovering about 
those parts, and only waiting for news of an insurrection in Rome. 
On these informations, the senate made a decree, bv whic.h all af- 
fairs were committed to the consuls, and they were empowered to 
act in the manner they should think best for the preservation of the 
commonwealth. This is an edict which the senate seldom issue, 
and never but in some great and imminent danger. 

When Cicero was invested -with this power, he committed the 
care of things without the city to Quintus Metellus, and took the 
direction of all within to himself. He made his appearance every 
day attended and guarded by such a multitude of people, that they 
filled great part of the forum. Catiline, unable to bear any longer 
delay, determined to repair to Manlius and his army ; and ordered 
Marcius and Cethegus to take their swords, and go to Cicero's 
house early in the morning, where, under pretence of paying their 
oomplim«nts, they were to fall upon him and kill him. But Fulvia, 
a woman of quality, went to Cicero in the night, to inform him of 
his danger, and charged him to be on his guard in particular against 

34* 
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Cetbegufl. At soon na it was light, tbe assassins came, and he'mai 
denied entrance, they grew veiy clamorous, which made them tbe 
more suspected* 

Cicero went out afterwards, and assembled tht* senate in the teoi- 
pie of Jupiter iStaior* Caiiiine came among the rest, as with a de- 
sign to make his defence ; but there vian not a senator who would 
sii fo> him ; Ibey all left the bench he had taken ; and when he be- 
gan to Hpeak, they interrupted him in such a manner, thai he could 
not be heard. 

At length Cicero rose up, and commanded him to depart the 
city. " For," said he, '' while 1 employ only words, and you wea- 
pons, there should at Iea8t l>e walls between us." Catiline, upoo 
this, immediatelv marched out with three hundred men well armed, 
and with tbe ftuees and other ensigns of authority, as if he had 
been a lawful nnagistrate. Having joined Manlius, and assembled 
an arm\ of twent\ thousand men, he marcbed to tbe cities, in or. 
der to persuade them to revoh. Hoetilities being thus openK com. 
roenced, Antony, Cicero's colleague, was sc;ni against Catiline. 

Such as Catiline had corrupted, and i bought proper to leave ia 
Rome, were kept together, and eaoouraged by Comeiins LentuLus, 
sumamed Sura, a man of noble birth, but bad life. He had beea 
expelled the senate for his debaucheries, hut was then prsetor tbe 
second time ; for that was a eustomary «|ualification, when ejected 
persons were to be restored to their places in the senme.* As to 
the surname of Sura, H is said to have t>een given on this occasion : 
When he was quiestor in the time of Sylla, he had lavished away 
vast sums of the public money. Sylla, incensed at bis behaviour, 
demanded an account of him in full senate. Lentulus came up in 
a very careless and disrespectful manner, and said, ''I have no ac 
count to give, but I present you with the calf of m> leg ;" which 
was a common expresnion among tb«* boys, when they missed their 
stroke at tennis. lience he haid the aurname of SurOy v^hich is the 
Roman word for the calf of the leg. Another time, being prose* 
ciited for some great offence, he corrupted the judges. When ibey 
had given their verdict, though be was acquiued only by .a majo. 
ritv ol two, he said, ^* He had put himself to a needless expense in 
bribiiig ooe f»f those judges ; lor it would have been sufficient U> 
have had a majority' of one." 

Such was the disposition of this man, who bad not only been 8o> 
licited by Catihne, but was moreover infatuated with vain hopes, 
which progooaticators and other impostors held up to him. They 
forged verses in an oracular form, and brought him them, as from 
the bttoks of the Svbils. These lying prophecies signified tbe dc- 
croe of fate, «' That three of the ComeUi would be "im^'^h* of 

* When a RoiiMn Mnator « a$ expelled, iin appointment lo pnetotial office was a 
in«^wot qiialificatido for bhn to lesome his seaL— /Mom. I xxx^l 
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Rome." They added, " That two had already fulfilled their des- 
tiny, Cinna and Sylia ; that he was the third Cornelius whom the 
gods now offered the monarchy ; and that he ought, hy all means, 
to embrace his high fortune, and not ruin it by delays, as Catiline 
had done." 

Nothing little or triTial entered into the schemes of Lentulus. 
He resolved to kill the whole senate, and as many of the other citi 
zens as he possibly could, to burn the city, and to spare none but 
the sons of Pompey, whom he intended to seize, and keep as pledges 
of his peace with that general. The conspirators had fixed on a 
night during the feast of the stxtumaliay tor the eiceeution of their 
enterprise. They had lodged arms and combustible matter in the 
bouse of Cethegus. They had divided Rome into a hundred parts, 
and pitched*upon the same number of men, each of which was aU 
lotted his quarter to set fire to. As this was to be done by them all 
at the same moment, they hoped that the conflagration would be ge- 
neral : others were to intercept the water, and kill all who went to 
seek it. 

While these things were, preparing, there happened to be at 
Rome two ambassadors from the Allobroges, a nation that had been 
much oppressed by ihe Romans, and was very impatient under 
their yoke. Lentulus and his party thought these ambassadors pro- 
per persons to raise commotions in (jraul, and bring that country to 
thetr interest, and therefore made them partners in the conspiracy. 
They likewise charged them with letters to their magistratt'S, and 
to Catiline. To the Gauls they promised liberty^ and they desired 
Catiline to enfranchise the slaves, and march immediately to Rome. 
Alontr with the ambassadors, they sent one Titus of Crotona, to 
carry the letters to Catiline. But the measures of these inconsider- 
ate men, who generally consulted upon their affairs over their wine, 
and in company with women, were soon discovered by the indefa- 
tigable diligence, the sober- address, and great capacity of Cicero. 
He had his emissaries in all parts of the city, to trace every step 
they toYik ; and he had besides, a secret correspondence with 
many who pretended to join in the conspiracy ; by which means 
he got intelligence of their treating with those strangers. 

In consequence hereof, he laid an ambush for the Crotoniati in 
the nitfht, and seized him and the letters ; the ambassadors them- 
selves privately lending him their assistance.* Early in the morliing 
he assembled the senate in the temple of Concord; where he read 
the letters, and took the depositions of the witnesses. Junius Sila- 
nus deposed, that several persons had heard Cethegus say that three 
consuls and four prsetors would very soon be killed. The evidence 

* These ambassadors hart been solicited by Umbienus to j(»in his party. (Jpon ma- 
ture deliberation, they thought it safest to abide by the stale, and tiisnovered the ploilo 
Fabius Sanga, the patron ot their nation. 
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of PiBOy a man of consular dignii>, contained circumstances of the 
like nature ; and Chius Sulpiiius, one ol the pnetors, who was sent 
loCeihegus's house, touud there a great quantity of javelins, swords, 
poniards, and other aruis, all new furhiahed. At last, the senaie 
giving the Crotoniau a promise of indemnity, Lentulus 8aw him- 
aeif antirf ly detecttnl, and laid down his office : he put off his pur« 
pie robe in the house, and tf»ok another mure suitable to his present 
distress. Upon which, both he and his accomplices were delivered 
to the prstors, to be kept in custody, bui noi in chains 

By this time it grew late, aiM as the people were waiting with- 
out in great numbers for the event of the day, Cicero went out and 
gave them an account of it* When Cicero was retired to the apart- 
ments aAt4gned bun, with only a few friends, he began to consider 
what punishmeiii he should inflict up4»n the criniinalsi He was ex- 
tremely loath to proceed to a capital one, which tjie nature of their 
offence seemed to demand, as well from the mildness of his dispo- 
sition, as for fear of incurring the censure of making an extravagant 
and severe use of his power against men nho were ot the first 
families, and had powerful connections in Rome. On the other 
side, if he gave them a more gentle chastisement, he thought he 
should still have something to ffar from them. He knew that they 
would never rest with any ihing less than death, but would rather 
break out into the most desperate viliauies, when their former wick- 
edness was sharpened with anger and resentment : besides, he 
might himself be branded with the mark of limidity and weakness, 
and the rather because he was generally supposed not to have much 
courage. 

Before Cicero could come to a resolution, the women who were 
sacrificing observed an extraordinary presage. When the fire on 
the altar seemed to be extinguished, a strong and bright flame sud- 
denly broke out of the embers. The other women were terrified 
at the prodigy, but the vestal virgins ordered Tereutia, Cicero's 
wife, to go to him immediately, and command him from them, 
" Boldly to follow his best judgment in the service of bis country ; 
because the goddess, by the briifhtness of this flame, promised him 
not only safety but glory in his enterprise.'* Tereutia was by no 
means of a meek and timorous disposition, but had her ambition, 
and (as Cicero himself says) took a greater share with him in po- 
litics, than she permitted him to have in domestic business. She 
now informed him of the prodigy, and exasperated him against the 
criminals. His brother Quintus, and Pubhus Nigidius, one of his 
philosophical friends, whom he made great use of in the adminis- 
trati<m, strengthened him in the same purpose. 

Next day the senate met to deliberate on the punishment of the 
conspirators ; and Silaiius, being first asked his opmion, gave it for 
sending them to prison, and punishing them in the severest manner 
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that was possible. The rest in their order agreed with him, till it 
came to Caius CsBsar, who was afterwards dictator. Csesar, then 
a young man, and just in the dawn of power, both in his measures 
and his hopes, was takmg that road which he continued io, till he 
turned the commonwealih into a monarchy. This was not observed 
by others ; but Cicero had strong suspicions of him. He took care, 
however, not to give him a sufficient handle against him. SonM 
say the consul had almost got the necessary proofs, and that Caesar 
had a narrow escape. Others assert, that Cicero purposely neg. 
lected the mformations that might have been had against him, for 
fear^ of his frieiids and his great interest ; for, had Csesar been 
brought under the same predicament with the conspirators, it would 
rather have contributed to save than to destroy them. 

When it came to his turn to give judgment, he rose and declared* 
" Not for puni!<ihing them capitally, but for confiscating their es* 
tates, and lodging them in any of the towns of Italy that Cicen) 
should pitch upon, where they might be kept in chains till Catiline- 
was conquered.'"" To this opinion, which was on the merciful side, 
and supported with great eloquence by him, Cicero himself added 
no small weight : for in his speech he gave the arguments at large 
for both opinions, first for the former, and afterwards for that of 
Caesar. And all Cicero's friends, thinking it would be less invidious 
for him to avoid putting the criminals to death, were for the latter 
sentence ; insomuch, that even Silanus changed sides, and excused 
himself by saying, that he did not mean capital punishment, for that 
imprisonment was the severest which a Roman senator could suffer. 

The matter thus went on, till it came to Lutatius Catulus. Hd 
declared for capital punishment ; and Cato supported him, express^ 
ing in strong terms his suspicions of C»sar ; which so roused the 
spirit and indignation of the senate, that they made a decree fof 
sending the conspirators to execution. Caesar then opposed the 
confiscating their goods ; for he eaid, it was unreasonable, when 
they rejected the mild part of the sentence, to adopt the severe. 
As the majority still insisted upon it, he appealed to the tribunes. 
The tribunes, indeed, did not put in their prohibition, but Cicero 
himself gave up the point, and agreed that the goods should not 
be forfeited. 

Afler this, Cicero went at the head of the senate to the criminals, 
who were not all lodged in one house, but in those of the several 
praetors. First he took Lentulus from the Palatine hill, and led 
him down the Via Sacra, and through the middle of the forem. 
The principal persons in Rome attended the consuls on all sides 
like a guard ; the people stood silent at the horror of the scene ; 
and the youth looked on with fear and astonishment, as if they were 

* Plutarch seems here to innrnatei, that after the defiMt of CatUJne tbmy migtattis 
Iftit upou their trial ; buf it app0an fifsta SaUust, thtt Cmar had 00 IMA iniwitiie. 
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iDitiated thmt day id some awful ceremooiea of aristocratic power 
When be bad paaaed the forum, and wa? come to the prison, he 
delivered Lentulus to the executioner. Afterwards he bnaight 
Cethegua, and all the rest in their order, and they were put to 
death. 

By this time it grew late, and as he passed through the forum to 
go to his own bouse, the people now did not conduct him in a silent 
and orderly manner, but crowded to hail him with loud acclama- 
tions And plaudits, calling him the saviour and second founder 
of Rome. The streets were illuminated''' with a multitude of lamps, 
and torches placed by the doors. The women held out lights fi onn 
Che tops of- the houses, that they might behold, and pay a proper 
compliment to the man who was followed with so much solemnity 
by a train of the greatest men in Rome, most of whom had distin- 
guished tbemseWea by successful wars, led up triumphs, and en- 
larged the empire both by sea and land. All these, in their dis« 
course with 6ach other as they went along, acknowledged that 
Rome was indebted to many generals and great men of that ago 
for pecuniary acquisitions, for rich spoils, for power : but for pre 
MnratioD and safety to Cicero alone, who had rescued her from eo 
great and dreadful a danger. Not ibat his quashing the enterprise, 
•rd puoishing the delinquents appeared so extraordinary a thing ; 
but the wonder was, that he copld suppress the greatest conspiracy 
that ever existed, with so little inconvenience to the state, without 
the least sedition or tumult : for many who had joined Catiline, left 
bim on receiving intelligence of Lentulus and Cetbegus ; and that 
traitor giving Antony battle with the troops that remained, was 
destroyed with his whole army. 

Yet some were displeased with this conduct and success of 
Cicero, and inclined to do him all possible injury. At the head of 
this faction were the tribunes for the ensuing year, who would not 
Aiflfer him to address the people, but only to take the oath upon 
laying down his office.f Accordingly, when Cicero went up to the 
rostra, it was expected that he would take the customary oath ; but 
he adopted one that was new and singular. The purport of it was, 
that " be had saved his country, and preserved the empire :" and 
all the people joined in it. This exasperated Csesar and the tri- 
bunes still more ; and thoy endeavoured to create him new troubles. 
Among other things, they proposed a decree for calling Poropey 
home with his army, to suppress the despotic power of Cicero. It 
was happy for him, and . the whole commonwealth, that Cato was 

* lIluibinationB are of high antiquity. They came originally from the nocturnal 
eriebration of religious mysteries, and on thai account carried the idea of veneration 
and reapact with them. 

t The consuls took two oaths : one, on entering into their office, that thev would 
Stt according lo the laws; and tba otlier, on quitting it, that tbey bad not acted con> 
cia^ 10 the nws. 
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then one of the tribunes ; for he opposed them with an authority 
^equal to theirs, and a reputation that was much greater, and con- 
sequently broke their measures with case. He made a speech 
upon Cicero's consulship, and represented it in so glorious a lights 
that the highest honours were decreed him : and he was called the 
father of his country : a mark of distinction which none ever gained 
betbre. Cato bestowed that title on him before the people ; and 
they confirmed it.* 

The auttiority of Cicero in Rome at that time was undoubtedly 
great ; but he rendered himself obno^ioils and and burdensome to 
many, not by ill action, but by. continually praising and magnifying 
himself. He never entered the senate, the assembly of the people, 
or the courts of judicature, but Catiline and Lentulus were the 
burden of his song. Not satisfied u^ith this, his writings were so 
interlarded with encomiums on himself, that though his style was 
elegant and delightful,- his discourses were disgusting and nauseous 
to the reader; for the blemish stock to him like an incurable 
disease. 

But though he had such an insatiable avidity of honour, he was 
never unwilling that others should have their share ; for he was 
entirely free from envy ; and it appears from his works that he was 
most liberal in his praises, not only of the ancients, but of those of 
his own time. Many of his remarkabi«* sayings, too, of this nature^ 
are preserved. Thus of Aristotle he said, " That he was a river 
of flowing gold ;" and of Plato's Dialogues, " That if Jupiter were 
to speak, he would speak as he c||fI." Theophrastus he used to 
call his«*' particular favourite ;" .and being asked which of Demos- 
thenes's orations he thought the best, he answered, ** The longest." 
There was not one of his cotemporaries celebrated either mr his 
eloquence or philosophy, whose fame he did not promote either by 
speaking or writing of him in an advantageous manner. He per- 
suaded Ceesar, when dictator, to grant Cratippus the Peripatetic 
the freedom of Rome. He likewise prevailed upon the council of 
Areopagus to make out an order, for desiring him to remain at 
Athens, ta instruct the youth ; and not deprive the city of such an 
ornament. There are, moreover, letters of Cicero's to Herodes, y 
and others to his son, in which he directs them to study philosopher^ 
under Cratippus. But he accuses Gorffias the rhetorician of 
customing his son to a life of pleasure and intemperance, and>^f*- 
fore forbids the young man his society. Amongst his Gr^^^®**®'** 
this, and another to Pelops the Bvzantine, are all tha^^w^over any 
thing of resentment. His reprimand to Gorgias cW^inly was right 
and proper, if he was the dissolute man he pp^d for ; but he b#. 
trays an excessive meanness in his expo^^™^'*^''^ ^^^ Pelops, lOP 

♦ Q. Caiulus was the first who gave taim tb^«- ^«»» " Wibufte, CQDfiOBBffd ^ 
-before the people. 
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neglectiiig to procure him eertaia bonours from the city of By- 
zantium. 

These were the effects of hie vanity. Superior keenness of 
expression, too, which he had at command, led him into many 
violations of decorum. He pleaded fur Munatius in a certain 
cause ; and his client was acquitted in consequence of his defence. 
Afterwards Munatius prosecuted Sahinus, one of Cicero's friends ; 
upon which he was so much transported with anger, as to say, 
" Thinkest thou it was the merit of thy cause that saved ihee, and 
not rather the cloud which 1 threw over thy crimes, and which 
kept tliem from the sight ot the c«»urt V* He had succeeded in an 
encomium on Marcus Crassus from the rostrum ; and a few days 
after as publicly reproached him. "What!'* said CraBsu^^, ""^ did 
3UN1 not lately praise me in the place where you now stand ?" 
'* True," answered Cicero ; " but I did it way of experiment, to see 
what I could make of a bad subject." Crassus had once affirmed, 
that none of his family ever lived above threescore years ; but 
afterwards wanted to contradict it, and said, *' What could I be 
thinking of, when I asserted such a thing ?" " You knew," said 
Cicero, " that such an assertion would be very agreeable to the 
people of Rome." Crassus happened one day to profess himself 
much pleased with that maxim of the Stoics, " The good man is 
always rich." " I imagine," said Cicero, " there is another more 
agreeable to you, ' All things belong to the prudent / " for Crassus 
was notoriously covetous. 

Crassus had two sons, one <if which resembled a man called 

Aecius so much, that his m<»ther was suspected of an intrigue with 

him. This young man spoke in the senate with grear applause ; 

and Cicero being asked what he thought of him, answered in 

Greek, Axioua Crassou.* An account was once brought Cicero 

that Vatinius was dead, which being afterwards contradicted, he 

«aid,-^** May vengeance seize the tongue that told the lie ?" 

When CsDsar proposed a decree for distributing the lands in Cam- 

pania among the soldiers, many of the senators were displeased 

^X it ; and Lucius Gellius, in particular, who was one of the oldest 

of them, said, — ** That shall never be while 1 live." " L«t us 

wait a while then," said Cicero, ** for Gellius requires no very 

^ff credit." There was one Octavius, who had it objected to him, 

that Ve was an African. One day, when Cicero was pleading, this 

man saR be could not hear him. " That is somewhat strange," 

said Cicero, (( for you are not without a hole in vourear."t When 

Metellus Nepob ♦old him,—" That he had ruined more as an evi. 

oence than he had. saved as an advocate :" ** I grant it," said 

• An ili-iiiannered pun, whw^ signifies either that the young inaii was wortby of 
Crassus, or that he was the son o£ \cc\us y ^ r * 

<wVr.*i.t ^ **T" amongst aoo-, BMions; btit the Africans wore pendants in 
fiWir ears oy w«^ of emameotf. ^ 
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Cicero, << for I have more truth than eloquence.'^ A young man> 
who lay under the imputation of having given his father a poisoned 
cake, talking in an insolent manner, and threatenmg thai (^icero 
should feel the weight of his reproaches, Cicero answered, — ** I 
had much rather have them than vour cake." Publius Sestius had 
taken Cicero, among others, for his advocate, in a cause of some 
importance ; and yet he would suffer no man to speak but himself^ 
When it appeared that he would be acquitted, and the judges were 
giving their verdict, Cicero called to him, and said, — '^8estius, make 
the best use of vour time to-dav, for to-morrow vou will be out of 
office."* Publius Coita, wh<» affected to be thought an able lawyer, 
though he had neithei learning nor capacity, being called as a wit- 
ness in a certain cause, declared, — " He knew nothing of the mat- 
ter." '* Perhaps," said Cicero, •* you think I am asking you some 
question in law." Metellus Nepos, in some difference with Cicero, 
often asking him, — ** Who is yrur father?" he replied, ** Your 
mother has made it much more difficult for you to answer that 
question :" for his mother had not the most unsullied refUia* 
tion. This Metellus was himself a man of a light unbalanced 
mind. He suddenly quitted the tribunitial office, and sailed to 
Pompey in Syria ; and when he was there, he returned in a man- 
ner still more absurd. When his preceptor Philagrus died, he 
buried him in a pompous manner, and placed the figure of a crow 
in marble on his monument. f " This," said Cicero, '* was one of 
the wisest things you ever did ; for your preceptor has taught \ ou 
rather to fly than to speak. ":|: Marcus Appius having mentioned, 
in the introduction to one of his pleadings, that his friend had de- 
sired him to try every resource of care, eloquence, and fidelity in 
his cause, Cicero said, — '* What a hard-hearted man you are, not 
to do any one thing that your friend has desired of you!" 

It seems not foreign to the business of an orator, to use this 
cutting raillery against enemies or opponents : but his employing 
it indiscriminately, merely to raise a laugh, rendered him extremely 
obnoxious. To give a few instances, — He used to call Marcus 
Aquilius, Adrastus, because he had two sons-in*law who were both 
in exile.§ Lucius Coita, a great lover of wine, was censor when 
Cicero solicited the consulship. Cicero in the course of his canvass, 
happening to be thirsty, called for water, and said to his friends who 

stood round him as he drank, — " You do well to conceal me, for 

* 

* Pronably Sestius, not t)pin(; a professed advocate, would not be employed to soeak 
for aiiv body else . and. therefore, Gicero meant that he should indulge his vanity in 
speaking for himself. 

f It was usual among the ancients to place emblematic figures on the oionuments 
of the dead ; and these were either such iiistrunients as represented the profession of 
the deceased, or such animals as resembled them in disposition. 

X Alluding to the celerity of his expeditions 

\ Because Adrastus had married bis daughters to Eteocles and PolyniceiB, who were 
exiled. 
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you are afraid that the censor will call roe to account for drinking 
water." Meeting Voconius one da\ with three daughters, who 
were very plain women, he -cried out, — 

Od tnis coDcepiion PhOBbtis never suiiled.* 

Marcus GelUus, who was supposed to be of servile extraction, 
happening to read some letters in the senate with a loud and strong 
voice, — *• Di} not be surpriMod at it," said Cicero, " for there have 
been 8ome public criers in. the family." Faustus, the son of Sylia 
the dictator, who had proscribed great numbers of Romans, heaving 
run de«p in debt, and wasted great part of bis estate, was obliged 
to put up public bills for the sale of it. Upon «^hich Cicero said, 
— >** I like these bills much better than bi8 father's." 

Many hated hiro for these keen sarcasms ; which encouraged 
Clodius and bis faction to form their schemes against him. The 
occasion was this : Clodius, who was of a noble family, young and 
adventurous, entertained a passion for Pompeia, the wife of Caesar. 
This induced him to get privately into his house, in the habit of a 
female musician, when the women were ofiering that mysterious 
sacrifice which is kept from the sight and knowledge of men. But, 
though no man is suffered to assist in it, Clodius, who was very 
young, and had his face yet smooth, hoped to pass through the 
women to Pompeia undiscovered. As he entered a great house 
in (he night, he was puzzled to find his way, and one of the 
women belonging to Aurelia, CsBsar's mother, seeing him wan. 
dering up and down, asked him his^ name. Being now forced to 
to speak, he ^aid he was seeking Abra, one of Pompeia's maids. 
The woman,' perceiving that it was not a female voice, shiieked 
out and called the matrons together. They immediately made fast 
the doors, and searching the whole house, found Clodius skulking 
in the apartment of the maid who introduced him. 

As the afiair made a great noise, Caesar divorced Pompeia, and 
prosecuted Clodius for that act of impiety. Cicero was at that 
time his friend ; for, during the conspiracy of Catiline, he had been 
ready to give him all the assistance in his power ; and even at. 
tended as one of his guards. Clodius insisted in his defence, that 
he was not then at Rome, but at a considerable distance in the 
country. But Cicero attested, that he came that very day to his 
house, and talked with him about some particular business. This 
was, indeed, matter of fact ; yet probably it was not so much the 
influence of truth, aa the necessity of satisfying his wife Terentia 
that induced him to declare it. She hated Clodius on account of 
his sister Clodia ; for she was persuaded, that that lady wanted to 
get Cicero for her husband, and that she managed the design by 
one Tullus. Many other persons of honour alleged against him 
the crinies of perjury, of fraud, of bribing the people, and corrupt^ 
* A verw of Sophocles, speaking of Laius tbe iktber of ^dipus. 



ing the women. As the people set themselves both against the 
witnesses and the prosecutors, the judges were so territied, that 
they thought it necessary to place a guard aboui the eoun ; a!id 
most of them confounded ihe letters upon the tahlets« He seem, 
ed, however, to be acquitted by the majority ; but it was said to 
be through pecuniary applications. Hefice Catulus, when he met 
the judges, said, *' You were right in desiring a guard tor your de* 
fence ; for you were afraid tha somebody would take the money 
from you." And when Clodius told Cicero that the judges did not 
give credit to his deposition, *' Tes," said he, ** live and twenty of 
them believed me, for so many condemned you ; nor did the other 
thirty believe \ou, for they did nor acquit you till they had re- 
ceived your money." As to Ciesar, when he was called upon he 
gave no testimony against Clodius ; nor did he affirm that he was 
certain of any injury done his bed. He only said, ** H* had di- 
vorced Ponipeia, because the wife of Caesar ought not only to be 
elear of such a crime, but of the very suspicion of it." 

After Clodius had escaped this danger, and was elecied tribune 
of the people, he immediarely attacked Cicero, and left neither 
circumstance nor person untried to ruin him. H^^ gained the peo- 
ple by laws that flatiei'ed their inclmations, and the consu>s b\ de* 
creeing them large and wealthy provinces. He registered many 
mean and indigent persons as citizens ; nnd armed a number of 
slaves for his constant attendants. Oi the great trium\ irate, Cras. 
sus was an avowed enemy to Cicero. Pompey indifferently caress- 
ed both parties, and Caesar was going to set out upon his expedi- 
tion to Gaul. Though the latter was not his friend, but rather sus- 
pected of enmity since the aftair of Catihne, it was to him that he 
applied. The favour he asked of him was, that he would take him 
as his lieutenant ; and Caesar granted it."" Clodius perceiving that 
Cicero would, by this means, get out of the reach of his tribunitial 
power, pretended to be inclined to a reconciliation. He threw 
most of the blame of the late difference on Terentia ; dnd spoke 
always of Cicero in terms of candour, not like an adversary vin- 
dictively inclined, but as one friend might complain of another. 
This removed Cicero's fears so entirely, that he gave up the lieu- 
tenancy which Caesar had indulged him with, and began to attend 
to business as before. f 

Cassar was so much piqued at this proceeding, that he encour- 
aged Clodius against him, and drew off Pompey entirely from his 
interest. He declared too, before the people, that Cicero, in bis 
opinion, had been guilty of a flagrant violation of all justice aa4 
law, in putting Lentulus and Cethegus to death, without any form 

* Cicero says that this lieutenaocy was a voluntarv oflfer of Caesar's — Ep. ad Ait 
t It does not appear that Cicero was influenced bv this conduct of Clodius : he had 

always expressed an indifference to the lieutenaocy that was offered to him by 

Cassar.— ^. ndAtU 1. ii. c. 18. 
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of I rial* This was the charge which he was aummoned to answer. 
Cicero ihen |m( on mourning, let his hair grow, and with every 
token of diHtretis, went about to supplicate the people. Clodius 
took care to meet him ever> when; in the streets, with his auda- 
cious and mtioleni crew, who insulted him on his change of diess, 
and often rtisturtNMi his applications by pehing him with dirt and 
stones. However, almost all the equestnan order went into mourn- 
tng with him ; and no tiewer than twenty thousand young men, of 
the best familien, attended him with iheir hair dishevelled, and en. 
treated the people for him. Afterwards the senate met, with an 
intent to decree that the people should change their habits, as in 
times «if publit: m<»umiug. But, as the consuls opposed it, and 
Chidius beset ihe bouse with his armed band of rufliuns, many of 
the senators ran cwt, rending their garments, and exclaiming 
against the outrage. 

Bii' this spectacle excited neither compassion nor shame, and it 
appeared that Cicerr> must either go into exile, or decide the dis* 
pute with the sword. In ihis extremity he applied to Pompey for 
asamtance ; but he had purp<isely absented himseif, and remained 
at his Alban villa. Cicero first sent his son-in-law Piso to him, 
and afterwards went himself. When Pompey was informed of his 
arrival, he c«>uld noi bear to look him in the ace. He was con- 
founded at the though! of an interview with his injured friend, who 
had fought such battles for him, and rendered him so many ser- 
vices in tite course of his administration. But being now son-in- 
law CO Caesar, h^ sacrificed his former obligations to that connec 
tion, and went out at a back door to avoid his presence. 

Cicen> thus betrayed and deserted, had recourse lo the consuls. 
Gabinius always treated him rudely ; but Piso behaved with some 
civility. He advised him to withdraw from the torrent of Clodius's 
rage : to bear this change of the tiroes with patience, and to be 
once more the saviour of his country, which, for his sake, was in 
all this trouble and commotion. 

After this answer, Cicero consulted with his friends. Lucullus 
advised him to stay, and assured him he would be victorious. 
Other!< were of opinion, that it was best to fly, because the people 
would soon be desirous of his return, when they were weary of the 
extravagance and madness of Clodius. He approved of this last 
advice; and taking a staiue of Minerva, which he had long kept 
in his house with great devotion, he carried it to the capitol, and 
dedicated it there, with this inscription, to minerva the protect. 
RV88 OF ROME. About midnight he privately quitted the city ; and, 
with some friends who attended to conduct him, took his route on 
foot through Lucuoia, intending to pa»s from thence to Sicily. 

It vi^as no sooner known that he was fled, than Clodius procured 
n decree of banishment against him, which prohibited him fire Imd 



water, and admission into any house within five hundred miles of 
Ital^. BuL such was ihe veneration the people had for Cicero, 
that lu general there was no regard paid to the decree. They 
showed him every sqr.t of civility, and conducte bim on his way 
with the most cordial attention. Only at Hipponium, a city of La* 
cania^ now called Vibo, one Vibius, a native of Sicily, who had 
particular obligations lo him, and, among other things, had an ap- 
pointment under him when consul, as surveyor of the works, now 
refused to admit him into his house ; but, at the same time, ac- 
quainted him that he would appoint a place in the country for his 
reception. And Caius Virginius, the praetor of- Sicily, though 
indebted to Cicero fur considerable services, wrote to forbid him 
entrance into that isiand. 

Discouraged at these instances of ingratitude, he repaired to 
BrundusHitii, where he embarked for Dyrrhachium. At first h« 
had a favourable gale, but the next day the wind turned about and 
drove him back to port. He set sail, however, again, as soon as 
the wind was fair. It is reported, that when he was going to land 
at Dyrrhachium, there happened to be an earthquake, and the sea 
retired to a great distance from the shore. The diviners inferred 
that his exile would be of no long continuance, for these were tokens 
of a sudden change. Great numbers of people came to pay their 
respects to him ; and the cities of Greece strov« which should show 
him the greatest civilities ; yet he continued dejected and discon- 
solate. Like a passionate k>ver, he often cast a longing look to- 
wn* ds Italy, and behaved with a littleness of spirit which could not 
have been expected from a man that had enjoyed such opportuni- 
ties of cultivation from letters and philosophy. Nay, he had often 
desired his friends not to call him an orator, but a philosopher, 
because he had made philosophy his business, and rhetoric only 
.. the instrument of his political operations. But opinion has great 
power to efface the tinctures of philosophy, and infuse the passions , 
oT the vulgar into the minds of statesmen, who have a necessary 
connexion and .commerce with the multitude ; unless they take 
care so to engage in every thing extrinsic, as to attend to.th# 
business only, without imbibing the passions that are the commoo 
consequence 6f that business. 

After Clodius had banished Cicero, he burnt his villas, and his 
house in Rome ; and on the place where the latter stood, erected 
a temple to liberty. His goods he put up to auction, and the erier 
gave notice of it every day, but no buyer appeared* By these 
means he became formidable to the patricians ; and having drawn 
the people with him into the ipost audacious insolence and effronte- 
ry, he attacked Pompey, and called into question some of his acle 
and ordinances in the wars. As this exposed Pompey to some re- 
flections, he blamed himself greatly fer aEiindomng Cicero ; and 
V 3r 36 
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eotirvly ehaogiog his plan, took ercry meaoft for efie<^og his re- 
turn. As Clodius constantly opposed them, the senate decreed 
that no pubhc business of any kind should be despatched by their 
body, till Cicero was recalled. ^ 

In the consulship of Lentnlus, the sedition increased ; some of 
the tribunes were wounded in the foium; and Quintus,the brother 
of Cicero, was left for dead among the slain. The people began 
now to change their opinion ; and Annius Milci, one of the tri- 
bunes, was the first who ventured to call Clodius to answer for his 
violation of the public peace. Many of the people of Rome, and 
of the neighbouring cities, joined Pompey ; with whose assistance 
he drove Clodius out of the (brum ; and then he summoned the 
citixens to vote. It is said» that nothing was ever carried among 
the commons with so great unanimity ; and the senate, endeavour, 
tng to give sull higher proofs of their attachment to Cicero, de- 
Cfved that their thanks should be given the cities which had treated 
hirar with kindness and respect during'his exile, and thai his town 
and country houses, which Clodius had demolished, should be re« 
boilt at the public charge.* 

Cicero retorned sixteen moiiths after his baniahment ; and such 
joy was •expressed by the cities, so much eagerness to meet him 
by all ranks of people, that his own account of it is less than the 
truth, though he said, ** That Italy had brought him on her shoul- 
ders to Rome.** Crassus, who was bis enemy before his exile, 
now readily went to meet him, and was reconciled. , In this, he 
said, he was willing to oblige his son Publius, who was a great ad- 
mirer of Cicero. 

Not long after his return, Cicero taking his opportunity, when 
Clodius was absenC^f went up with a great company to the capito), 
and destroyed the tribunittal tables, in which were recorded all the 
acts in Clodius's time. Clodiu^ loudly complained of this pro- 
ceeding ; but Cicero answered, "That his appointment as a tribune 
was irregular, because he was of a patrician family, and conse- 
quently all his acts were invalid." Cato was di&pleased, and op- 
posed Cicero in this assertion : not that he praised Clodius ; on the 
contrary, he was extremely offended at his administration ; but he 
represented, '* That it would be a violent stretch of prerogative, 
for the senate to annul so many decrees and acts, among which 
were his own commission, and his regulations at Cyprus and By- 
xamium." The difference which this produced between Cato and 
Cicero, did not come to an absolute rupture ; it only lessened the 
warmth of their friendship. 

•The consult decreed for rebuilding bit houst» in Rome near £11«000; for bit 
Tuscan <rilia near £3,000; and for hii Formian villa %bout half tbat turn, whkb 
Cicero called f vety |i6%nty ettiinaie. 

'f ('icero had attempted this once before, when Clodius wa« present ; but Caius, 
t%e brfither of Clodius, being prstor, by hit ineant they were rescued out of the hjiada 
ofOiesTo. 
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After this, M ilo killed Ciodius ; and being arraigned for the fact, 
be chose Cicero for his advocate. The senate, fearing that the 
prosecution of a man of M ilo's spirit and reputation might produce 
some tumult in the city, appointed Pompey to preside at this and 
the other trials ; and to provide for the peace of the city, and the 
protection of the courts of justice. In consequence of which, he 
posted a body of soldiers in the forum before day, and secured 
every part of it. This made Milo'apprehensive that Cicero would 
be disconcerted' at so unusual a sight, and less able to plead. He 
therefore persuaded him to come in a litter to the forum ; and to 
repose himself there till the judges were assembled, and the court 
filled : for he was not only timid in war, but he had his fear when 
he spoke in public ; and in many causes he scarce leA trembling 
even in the height and vehemence of his eloquence. 

When he came out of the litter to open the cause of Milo, and. 
saw Pompey seated on high, as in a camp, and weapons glittering 
all around the forum, he was so confounded that he could scarce 
begin his oration * for he shook, apd his tongue /altered ; though 
Milo attended the trial with great pourage, ^nd haB disdained to 
let his hair grow, or to put on mourning. These circumstances 
contributed not a little to his condemnation : as for Cicero, his 
trembling was imputed rather to his anxiety for fais friend, than to 
any particular timidity. 

Cicero was appointed one of the priests called Augurs, in the^ 
room of young Crassus, who was killed in the Parthian war. Af- 
terward the province of Cilicia was allotted to him, and be sailed 
thither with an army of twelve thpusabd foot, and two thousand 
six hundred horse. He had it in charge to bring Cappadoci^ to 
submit to king Ariobarzanes ; which he accomplished to the satis- 
faction of all parties, without having recourse to arms ; and find- 
ing the Ctlicians elated on the miscarriage of the Romans in Par- 
thia, and the commotipns in Syria, he brought tbem to order by 
the gentleness of his government. He refused the presents which 
the neighbouring princes offered him ; he excused the province 
from finding him a puSlic table,~and daily entertained, at his own 
charge, persons of honour and learning, not with magnificence iii- 
deed, but with elegance and propriety. He had no porter at fiis 
gate, nor did any man ever find him in bed ; for He rose early in 
the morning, and kindly received those who came to pay their 
court to him, either standing or walking before his door. We are 
told that be never caused any mari to be beaten with rods, or to 
have his garments rent ;* never gave opprobrious language in fais 
anger, nor added iatuh to piuushment. He recovered the -pubbc 

* This mark of IpMNniDy waa of mat antiquity: •* WiitrefoiB Hanon took Da* 
\id*s tenrants, and tbavad off one lialf of ttaair iMardi, and cut off thair gaiuMDtt to 
the middlet aven totbetr buttockiv 'od Mot thflm away.**-- ^S&m. x. 4' 
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money which had been embezzted, and enriched the cities with it ; 
at the same time, he was satisfied if those who had been gailty of 
such frauds made restitution, and fixed no mark of infamy upon 
them. 

He had also a taste for war : for he routed the bands of robbers 
that had possessed themselves of Mount Amanus, and was saluted 
by his army Imperator* on that aQcouni. Csecilius,'!: rhe orator^ 
having desired him to send him some panthers from Cilicia for his 
games at Rome, in his answer he could not forbeai boasting of 
his achievements. He said, *' There were no pantheirs left in Ci. 
licia. Those animals, in their vexation to find that they were the 
only objects of war, while every thing else was at peace, were fled 
into Caria/' ^ 

In his return from his province, he stopped at Rhodes, and after. 
Ward made some stay at Athens; which be did with great pleasure, 
in remembrance of his former conversations at that place. He had 
now the company of atl that were moat famed for erudition ; and 
visited his former friends and acquaintance. After he had re- 
ceived all due honours and marks of esteem from Greece, he passed 
on to Rome, where he tbund the fire of dissention kindled, and 
every thing tending to a civil war. 

When the senate decreed him a triumph, he said, " He had ra- 
ther follow Cmsar's chariot wheels in his triumph, if a reconcilia. 
tion could be effected between him and Pompey." And in private 
he tried every healing and conciliatory method by writing to Cae. 
fiar and entreating Pompey^ After it came to an open rupture, 
and Cesar was on his march to Rome, Pompey retired with nurh. 
bers of the principal citizens in his train.- Cicero did not attend 
him in his flight, and, therefore, it was believed he would join Cse- 
aar. It is certain that he fluctuated greatly in his opinion, and 
was in the utmost anxiety ; for he says, in his epistles, ** Whither 
ahall I turn ? Pompey has the more honourable cause ; but Caesar 
manages his afiairs with the greatest address, and is most able to 
save himself and his friends : in short, I know whom to avoid, but 
not whom to seek." 

At last, one Trebatius, a friend of Csesar's, signified to him by 
letter, that Ceesar thought he had reason to reckon him of his side, 
and to consider him as a partner of his hopes. But if his age would 
not permit it, he might retire into Greece, and live there in tran- 
quillity, without any connexion with either party. Cicero was 
surprised that CsBsar did not write himself, and answered angrily, 

» H« nm cinty reeeived thw mark of distinction, but puhlic thanksgivings were or- 
oered at Rome for his success ■ and the people went near to decree him a tnuiitph. 
His services, therefore, must have been considerable, and Plutarch seems to mejiiion 
them too slightly. 

t Not GflBcilius, bMt Gnlicia. H« was tbeoAdila, and wanted the panthers for kiia 
iwblic 8I10W&. 
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" That he would do nothing unworthy of his political character." 
Such is the account we have of the matter in hi^ epistles. 

However, upon Caesar's marching tor Spain, he crossed the sea, 
and repaired to Pompey. His arrival was agreeable to the gene- 
rality ; but Cato blamed him privately for taking this^ itiaasuret 
''As for me," said he, 'Mt would have been wrong to leave thai 
party which I embraced from the beginning; but you might have 
been much more serviceable to your country and your friends, if 
you had staid at Rome, and accommodated yourself to events ; 
whereas now, without any reason or necessity, you have declared 
yourself an enemy to Csesar, and are come to share in the danger 
with which you had nothing to do." 

These arguments made Cicero change his opinion ; eapecially, 
when he found that Pompey did not employ him updn any cousi* 
derable service. It is true, *no one was to be blamed for this but 
himself; for he made no secret of his repenting. He disparaged 
Pompey's preparations; he insinuated' his dislike of his counsel!, 
and never spared his jests upon his allies. He was not, indeeij, 
inclined to laugh himself; on the contrary, he walked about the 
camp with a very solemn countenance; but he often made others 
laugh, though they were very litfle inclined to it. Perhaps it may. 
not he amiss to give a few instances : — When Dumitius advanced 
a man who had no turn for war, to the rank of captain, and assign- 
ed for his reason, that he was an honest and prudent man, *' Why 
then," said Cicero, '*do yoii not keet> him for governor to your 
children ?" When some were commending Theophanes the Les- 
bian, who was director of the board of works, for consoling the 
Rhodians on the loss of their fleet, *' See," said Cicero, " what it 
is to have a Grecian director !" When Caesar was successful in al- 
most every instance, and held Pompey, as it were, besieged, Len- 
tulus said, *' He was informed that Caesar's friends looked very 
sour." " You m^an, I suppose," said Cicero, " that they are out 
of humour with him." One Martius, newly arrived from Italy, told 
them a report prevailed at .Rome, that Pompey was blocked up in 
his camp : " Then," said Cicero, " you rook a voyage on purpose 
to see it." Afler Pompey 's defeat, Nonnius said, there was room 
yet for hope, for there were seven eagles left in the camp. Cicero 
answered, *' That would be good encouragement, if we were to 
fight with jackdaws." When Labienus, on the strength of some 
oracles, insisted that Pompey must be conqueror at last : '*By 
this oracular generalship," said Cicero, "we have lost our 
camp." 

After the battle of Pharsalia (in which lye was not present on ac- 
count of his ill lieairh,) and after the flight of Pompey, Cato, who 
had considerable forces, and a great fleet at Dn rrhachium, desired 
Cicero to take the comiiiand, because his consular dignity gave 

85* 
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him a lef«l title to it« Cicero^ bowever, not only declined it, but 
absolutely refused takioff any farthei* share in the war. Upon 
which young Pompey and his t'riends called him traitor, drew their 
swords, and would certainly have despatched him, had not Cato in- 
terposed and conveyed him out of the camp. 

•He got safe to Brundusium, and staid there some time in expec- 
tation of Csesar, who was detained by his afiairs in Asia and Kgy pt. 
When he heard that the conqueror was arrived at Tarentum, and 
designed to proceed thence by land to 3rundu9ium, he set out to 
meet htm ; not without hope, nor yet without some shame and re- 
luctance at the thought of trying how he stood in the opinion of a 
victorious enemy before so many witnesses. He had no occasion^ 
however, either to do or say any ihing beneath his dignity. Ccesar 
no sooner beheld him -at a conHiderable distance, advancing before 
the rest, than he dismounted, and can to embrace him ; after which, 
he went on discoursing with him alone for many furlongs. He 
contiiHied to treat him with great kindness and respect ; insomuch 
thai -when he had written an encomium on Cato, which bore the 
name of that great man, Cassar, in bis answer, entitled AnliceUo^ 
pmised both the eloquence and conduct of Cicero, and said he 
greatly resembled Pericles and Theramenes. 

When Qiiintus Ligarius was prosecuted for bearing arms against 
Cesar, and Cicero had undertaken to plead his cause, Caesar is re- 
ported \o have said, *' Why may we not give ourselyes a pleasure, 
which we have not enjoyed so long; that of hearing Cicero speak ; 
since I have already taken my resolution as to Ligarius, who is 
clearly a bad man, as well as my enemy ?" But he was greatly 
moved when Cicero began ; and, his speech, as it proceeded, had 
such a variety of pathos, so irresistible a charm, that bis colour 
changed ; and it was evident that his rpind was torn with conflict- 
ing pasBtons. At last, when the orator touched on the battle of 
Pharsalia, he was so extremely aHected, that his whole frame trem- 
bled, and he let drop some papers out of his hand. Thus conquer- 
ed by the force af eloqueaee, he acquitted Ligarius. 

The commonwealth being changed into a monarchy, Cicero 
withdrew from the scene of public businesfi, and bestowed his lei. 
sure on the young men who were desirouy^ to be instructed in phi. 
losophy. As these were of the best families, by his interest with 
therii he once more obtained great anthority in Rome. He made 
it his business to compose and translate philosophical dialogues, 
4ind to render the G^eek terms of logic and natural philosophy in 
the Roman language. His ready turn for poetry likewise aflTorded 
him amusement. As in this period he spent most of his time at his 
Tusculan villa, he wrote toliis friends, '* That he led the life of 
Laertes ;" either by way of raillery, as his custoin was, or from an 
Ambitious desire of public employment, and discontent in his pre. 
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sent situation. Be that ad it may, he rarely went to Some, and 
then only to pay his court to Caesar. He was always one of the 
first to vote him additional honours ; and forward to sa v somethmg 
new of him and his actions. Thus, when Csesar ordered Pompey's 
statues, which had been pulled down, to be erected again, Cicero 
said, ** That, by setting up Pompey^s statues, he had established 
his own." 

it is reported that he bad formed a design to virrite the history of 
his own country ; but he was prevented by many disagreeable eir- 
cumsrances, both public and private, into most of which be brought 
himself by his own indiscretion ; for, m the first place, he divorced 
hi£f wife Terentia. The reasons he assigned, were, that she had neg^ 
lected him during the war; and eVen sent him out without necessa- 
ries. Besides, after his return to Italy, she behaved to him with little 
regard^ and did not wait nn him during his long stay at Brundusium. 
Nay, when his daughter, at that time very young, took so long a 
journey to see him, she allowed her but an indiffisrent* equipage, 
and .insufficient suppties. Indeed, according to his own account, 
his house was become nicked and empty, through the many debts 
which she had contracted. Terentia, however, dented all these 
charges : and Cicero himself made a full apology for her, by mar- 
rying a young woman not long aAer. Terentia said, he took her 
merely for her beauty ; but his freedman l^ro affirms, that he mar- 
ried her for her wealth, that it might enable him to pay his debts. 
She was, indeed, very rich, and her fortune was in the hands of 
Cicero, who was left her guardian. As his debts were great, his 
friends and relations persuaded him to marry the young lady, not- 
withstanding the disparity of years, and satisfy his creditors out ef 
her fortune. 

Antony, in his answer to the Philippics, taxes him with '* repudia- 
ting a wife with whom he was grown old ;"* and rallies him on ac- 
count of his perpetually keeping at home, hke a man either unfit 
for business 'or war. ^ N<»t long after this match, his daughter Tul. 
lia, who after the death of Piso had married Lentulus, died in 
childbed. The philosophers came from all parts t6 comfort him, 
for his loss aftected him extremefy ; and he even put away his new 
bride, because she seemed to rejoice at the death of Tullia. In 
this posture were -Cicero's domestic aftairs. 

As to those of the public, he had no share m the conspiracy 
against CsBsar, though he was one of Bnitus's particular friends; 
and no man was more uneasy under the new establishment, or more 
desirous of having the commonwealth restored. Possibly they 
feared his natural deficiency of courage, as well as his time of life, 
at which the boldest begin to droop. After the work was done by 
Brutus and Cassius, the friends of Csesar assembled to revenge his 

* Gkeio was then sixtj-two. 
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death ; and it was apprehended that Rome would again be planged 
in civil wars. Aniony, who was connul, ordered a meeting of ttxe 
•enaie, and made a short speech on the necessity of union. But 
Cicero expatiated in a mannttr suitable to the occasion ; and per- 
suaded the seuate to pass a general amnesty as to all that had beea 
done against Cesar, and to decree provinces to Brutus and Cas- 
saus* 

Nf »iie of these things, however, took effect : for the people were 
inclined to pity on ihiti event ; and when they beheld the .dead 
bod) of i^iBsar carried into the forum, where Antony showed them 
his robe, stained with bl<Kid, and pierced on all sides with swords, 
thev broke out into a transport of rage. The\ sought all over the 
fonun for the actors in that tragedy, and ran with lighted torches 
to burn (heir houses. B\ their precaution they escaped this daa- 
ger ; but as they saw others no less considerable impending, they 
left the city. 

Antony,, elated with this advantage, became formidable to all the 
opposite party, who supposed that he* would aim at nothing less 
than absolute power ; but Cicero had particular reason to dread 
him ; for,, being sensible that Cicero's weight' in the administra- 
tion was established again, and of his strong attachment to Brutus, 
Antony could hardly bear his presence. Besides, there had long 
been some jealousy and diMlike between them on account of the 
dissimilarity of their lives. Cicero, fearing the event, was in- 
clined to go with Dolabella into Svria, as his lieutenant. But af- 
terwards Hirtius and Pansa, who were to be. consuls after Antony, 
persons <if great merit, and good friends to Cicero, desired him not 
to leave them ; and promised, with his assistancSe, to destroy An- 
tony. Cicero, without depending much on their scheme, gave up 
that of going with Dolabella, and agreed with the consul elect to 
pass the summer in Athens, and return when they entered upon 
their offic^e. 

Accordingly, he embarked for that place without taking any 
prindipal Roman along with him. But his voyage being acci- 
dentally retarded, news was brought from Rome, (for he. did not 
choose to be without news,) that 'there was a wonderful change in 
Antony ; that he took all bis steps agreeably to the sense of the 
senate ; and that nothing but his' presence was wanting to bring 
matters to the best establishment. He, therefore, condemned his 
excessive caution, and retumed'to Rome. 

His first hopes were not disappointed. Such. crowds came out 
to meet him, that almost a whole day was spent at the gates, and 
on his way home, in compliments and congratulations. Next day 
Antony convened the senate, and sent for Cicero ; but he kept his 
bed* pretending that he was indisposed with his journey. In reali- 
ty, he seems to have been afraid of assassination, in conseiiuence 
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of some hints he received by the way. Antony was extremely in- 
ceased at these suggestions, and ordered a party of soldiers either 
to bring him, or to burn his house in case of refusal. However, 
at the request of numbers who interposed, he revoked that order, 
' and bade them only bring a pledge from his house. 

Afler this, when they happened to meet, they passed each other 
in silence, and lived in mutual distrust. Mean time, young Caesar, 
arrmng from Apollonia, put in his claim as heir to his uncle, and 
sued Antony for twenty.five million drachmas^* which he detained 
of the estate. 

Hereupon, Philip, who had married the mother, and Marcellus, 
who was husband to the sister of Octavius, brought him to Cicero* 
It was agreed between them that Cicero should assist Caesar with 
his eloquence and interest, both with the senate and the people ; 
and that Csesar should give Cicero all the protection that his 
wealth and mihtary influence could aflbrd : for the young man had 
already collected a considerable number of the veterans who had 
served under his uncle. 

Cicero received the ofler of his friendship with pleasure : for 
while Pompey and Caesar were . living, Cicero, it seems, had a 
dream, in which he thought he called some boys, the sons of sena- 
tors, up to the capitol, because Jupiter designed to pitch upon one 
of them for sovereign of Rome. The citizens ran with ail the 
eagerness of expectation, and placed themselves about the temple ; 
and the boys in iheir praiexla sat silent. The doors suddenly open- 
ing, the boys rose up one bv one, and, in their order, passed round, 
the god, who reviewed them all, and sent them away disappointed : 
but when Octavius approached, he stretched out his hand to him, 
and said, '^ Romans, this is the person, who, when he comes to be ' 
your prince, will put an end to your civil wars." This vision, they 
tell us, made such an impression upon Cicero, that he perfectly 
retained the figure and countenance of the boy, though he did not 
yet know him. Next day, he went down to the Camptu Martiusy 
when the boys were just returning from their exercises; and the 
first who struck his eye, was the lad in the very form that be had 
seen in his dream. Astonished at the discovery, Cicero asked him 
who were his parents ; and he proved to be the son of Octavius, a 
person n<»t much distinguished in fife, and of Attia, sister to Ciesar. 
As he was so near a relation, and Caesar had no children of his 
own, he adopted him, and, by will, left him his estate. Cicero, 
after his dream, whenever he met young Octavius, is said to have 
treated him with particular regard ; and he received those marks 
of his friendship with great satisfaction. Besides, he happened to 
be born the year that Cicero was consul. 

^ Plutarch is iniataken in th« sum. It appears from Patenulus and others ttat it 
wlis ieven timet as much- 
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TbeM were pretended to be the causes of theiir present connez. 
ion. But the leading motive with Cicero was his hatred of Aato- 
oy, and the next his natural avtdity of glory ; for he hoped to throw 
the weight of Octavius into the scale of Uie comnion wealth ; and 
the latter behaved to him with such a puerile deference, that he 
even called him father. Hence Brutus, in his letters to Attic us, 
expressed his indignation against Cicero, and said, " That, as 
through fear of Antony, he paid his court to young Cssar, it was 
plain that he took not his measures for the liberty of bis country', 
but only to obtain a gentle master for himself/' Nevertheless, 
Bnilus finding the son of Cicero at Athens, where he was studying 
under the philosophers, gave him a command, and employed him 
npon many services, which proved successful. 

Cicero's power at this time was at its greatest height ; he carried 
every point that he desired ; insomuch that he expelled Antony, 
and raised such a spirit against him, that the consuls Hirtius and 
Pansa were sent to give him battle ; and Cicero likewise prevail- 
cd upon the senate to grant Csesar the fascesy with the dignity of 
pretor, as one who was fighting for his country. 

Antony indeed was beaten ; but both the consuls falling in the 
action, the troops ranged themselves under the banners of Csesar. 
Tha senate now fearing the views of a young man, who was so 
much fiivoured by fortune, endeavoured by honours and gifts to 
draw his forces from him, and to diminish his power. They al- 
leged, that, as Antony was put to flight, there wa^ no need to keep 
fiuch an army on foot. Csesar, alarmed at these vigorous mea- 
sures, privately sent some friends to entreat and persuade Cicero 
to procure the consulship for them both ; promising, at the same 
time, that he should direct all affairs, according to his better judg- 
taent, and find him perfectly tractable, who was but a youth, and 
had no ambition for any thing but the title and the honour. Caesar 
himself acknowledged afterwards, that, in his apprehensions of be- 
in^ entirely ruined and deserted, he seasonably availed himself of 
Cicero's ambition, persuaded him to stand for the consulship, and 
undeKook to support his applicatioa with his whole interest. 

In this case particularly, Cicero, old as he was, suffered him- 
self to be imposed upon by this young man, solicited the people 
for him, and brought the senate into his^ interest. His friends 
blamed him for it at the time ; and it was not long before he was 
sensible that he had ruined himself, and given up the liberties of 
his country : for Csesar was no sooner strengthened with the con- 
sular authority, than he gave up Cicero ;* and reconciling himself 
to Antony and Lepidus, he united his powers with theirs, and di- 
vided the empire among them as if it had been a private estate. 
At the same time they proscribed above two hundred persons, 

» Instead of taking him for bis colleague, he chose Quintus Pedius. 



Wbom they had pitched upon for a sacrifice. The greatest diffi- 
culty aod dispute was about the proscription of Cicero ; for Anto- 
ny would come to no terms, till he was first taken off. Lepidus 
agreed .with Antony in this preliminary ; but C^sar opposed them 
both. They had a private congress for these purposes near the 
city of Bononia, which lasted three days. Caesar is said to have 
contended for Cicero the two first days ; but the third he gave him 
up. The sacrifices on each .part were these : Csesar was to abaa* 
don Cicero to his fate ; Lepidus, his brother Paulus ; and Antony, 
Lucius Cffisar, his uncle by the mother's side. Thus rage and 
rancour entirely stifled in them all sentiments of humanity ; or^ 
iRiore properly sppaking, they showed no beast is more savage than 
man, when be is possessed of power equal te his passion. 

While bis enemies w*)re thus employed, Cicero was at his Tus* 
culan villa, and his brother Quintus with him. When they were 
informed of the proscription, they determmedto remove to Astyra, a 
country house of Cicero's near the sea ; where they intended to 
take a ship, and repair to Brutus in Macedonia ; for it was report- 
ed, that he was already very powerful in those parts. They 
were carried in their separate litters, oppressed with sorrow and 
despair; and often joining their litters on the road, they stopped to 
beqnoan their mutual misfortunes. Quintus was the mor& d^ 
jected, bec£(use he was in want of necessaries ; for, a^ he said, 
he had brought nothing from home with hira. Cicero, tpo, had but 
a slender provision. They concluded, therefore, that it would be 
best for Cicero to hasten his flight, and for QuiutHS to return to hid 
house, and get some supplies. This resolution being fixed upon, 
they embrfxced each other with every ^*pression of sorrow, and 

then paxted. 

A few days after, Quintus and his son were betrayed by his ser. 
vants.to the assassins who c^ne in quest of them, and lost their 
lives. As for Cicero> <he was carried to Astyra ; where finding a 
vessel, he immediacely went on board, and coasted along to Cir« 
c^um, with a favourable wind. The pilots were preparing imme* 
diately to sail fropn thence ; but whether it was that he feared the 
Bea, or hi|d not yet given up all his hopes in CsBsar, he disembark- 
ed, and travelled a hundred furlongs on foot, as if Rome had been 
the place of bis destination. Repenting, however, ^flerwards, he 
led that road, ^nd made again for the sea« He passed the night in 
the mpst perplf^xing and horiid thoughts ; insomuch, $hat he was 
som<^times inclined to go privately into Ctesar's house, and stab 
hini^elf upon the alt^r of his domestic gods, to bring the divine ven- 
geance upon his betrayer. But he, was deterred from this by the 
fear of torture. OiherAlteruatives equally distressful, presented 
themselves. At la^t, be put himself in the hands of his servanQ^ 
and ordered them to carry him by sea to Cajeta, where be had i^ 
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delightful retreat in the summer, when the Etesian winds set io. 
There wnn h temple of Apollo on that roast, from which a flight of 
crown came, with great noise towards CiceroS vessel, as it was 
making land. Thf^y perched on hoth sidfs his sail yard, where 
some nat croaking and others pecking the ends of the ropes. All 
looked upon this as an ill omen ; yet Cicero went on shore, and, 
entenns^ his house, lay down to repose himself. In the mean time, 
ft numlier of the crows settled in the chamber window, and croaked 
in the mf»st doleful manner. One of them even entered it, and 
alightine on the bed, attempted, with its beak, to draw off the clothes 
with which he had covered his face. On sight of this, the servants 
began to repn>ach themselves. ** Shall we," said the\, *' lemain 
to be spectators of (»ur master's murrler? Shall we not proteci him, 
00 innoceni and so great a sufferer as he is, when the brute crea- 
lures give him marks of their care and attention ?" Then partly 
by entreaty, partly by force, they got him into his titter, and car. 
ried him towards the sea. 

Mean time the assassins came up. They were commanded by 
Hereimius, a centurion, and Pf»mpilius, a tnbune, whom Cicero had 
formerly defended when under a prosecution for parricide. The 
doors of the house being made fast, they broke them open. Still 
Cicero did not appear, and the servants who were left behind, said 
they knew nothing of him. But a young man, named Philologus, 
his brother Qmntus's freedman, whom Cicero had instructed in the 
liberal arts and sciences, informed the tribune, that they were car- 
rying the litter through deep shades to the sea side. The tribune, 
Uking a few soldiers ^itb him, ran to the end of the walk where 
he was to come out. Bat Cicero perceiving that Herennius was 
hastening after him, ordered Viis servants to set the litter down, and 
putting his left hand to his chin, as it was his custom to do, he 
looked steadfastly upon his murderers. Such an appearance of mi- 
sery in his face, overgrown with hair, and wasted with anxiety, so 
much affected the attendants of Herennius, that they covered their 
faces during the melancholy scene. That officer despatched him, 
while he stretched his neck out of the litter to receive the blow. 
Thus fell Cicero, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. Herennius 
cat off his head, and, by Antony's command, his hands too, with 
which he had written the PhUippies. Such was the title he gave 
his orations against Antony, and they retain it to this day. 

When these parts of Cicero's body were bronght to Rome, An- 
tony happened to be holding an assembly 'for the election of ma- 
S'strates. He no sooner beheld them than he cried out, " Now let 
fre be an end of all proscriptions. He ordered the head and 
hands to be fastened up over the rostra, a dreadful spectacle to the 
Roman people, who thought they did not so much see the face of 
Cicero as a picture of Antony's soul. Yet he did one act of justice 
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9 on this occasion, which was the delivering of Philologus to Pompo« 

f nia, the wife of Quintus. When she was mistress of his fate, be« 

side other horrid punishments, she made him cut off his own flesh 
by piecemeal, and roast and eat it. This is the account some his* 
torians give us ; but Tyro, Cicero's freedman, makes no mention 
of the treachery of Philologus. 

I am informed that, a long time afler, Caesar, going to see one of 
his jrandsons, found him with a book of Cicero's in his hands. The 
boy, alarmed at the accident, endeavoured to hide tht' book under 
. his robe ; which Caesar perceived, and took it from him ; and af- 
ter having run most of it over as he stood, he returned it, and said, 
" JVf \ dear child, this was an eloquent man, Hnd a lover of his coun- 
try." 

Being consul at the time when he conquered Antfiny, he toojc 
the son of Cicero for his colleague ; under whose auspices the se- 
nate took down the statues of AntonN , defaced all the monuments 
of his honour, and decreed, that, for the future, none of his family 
should bear the name of Marcus. Thus the divine justice reserved 
the completion of Antony's punishment for the house of Cicero. 

36 
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DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO 

COMPARED. 

THESE are the m<i8t memorable circumstances in the lives of 
Dem<i2itheue8 and Cicero, liiat could be collected trum the histori- 
aoH which have come to our knowledge. Though 1 shall oot pre- 
tend t(i compare their taleutd for speakmg, yet this, I think, 1 ought 
to observe, that Demosthenes, by the exertion of all bis powers, 
both natural and acquired, upon that object only, came to exceed, 
io energy and strength, the most celt'brated pleaders of his |ime ; 
in grandeur and magnificence of style, all that were eminent for the 
•ublime of declamation ; and in accuracy and art, the most able 
professors of rhetoric. Cicero's studies were more general, aod, 
in his treasures of knowledge, he had a great variety. He has left 
us a number of philosophical tracts, which he composed upon the 
principles of the Academy. And we see something of ostentation 
of learning in the very orations which he wrote for the forum aod 
the bar. 

Their different tempers are discernible in their way of writing. 
That of Demosthenes, without anv embellishments of wit and hu- 
mour, IS always grave and serious : nor does ii smell of the lamp, 
as Pytheas tauntinglv said, but of the water-drinker, of the man of 
thought, of one who was characterized by the austerities of life. 
But Cicero, who loved to indulge his vein of pleasantry, so much 
affected the wit, that he sometimes sunk into the buffoon ; and, by 
affecting gayety in the most serious things to serve his client, he 
has offended airainst the rules of propriety and decorum. Thus 
in the oration of Caelius he says — ** Where is the absurdity, i^a 
man with an affluent fortune at command, shall indulge himself 
with pleasure ? It would be madness not to enjoy what is in his 
power, particularly when some of the greatest philosophers place 
man's chief good in pleasure V^*' 

When Cato impeached Murena, Cicero, who was then consul, 
undertook his defence, and, in his pleading, took occasion to ridi- 
cule several paradoxes of the Stoics, because Cato was of that 
sect. He succeeded so far as to raise a laugh in the assembly, 
and even among the judges. Upon which Cato smiled, and said 
to those who sat by him, *^ What a pleasant consul we have !" 
Cicero, indeed, was naturally facetious; and he not only loved his 
jests, but his countenance was gay and smiling: whereas Demos- 

* Blutarch has not quoted this passage with accuracy. Cicero apologizes for t^^ 
ejccesses of youth, but does not defend or approve the pursuit of pleasure. 
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theoes had a care and thoughtfuloess in his aepect, whieh he seU 
dom or never put off. Hence his enetotes, as he eoalesses, called 
him a morose ill-natured man. 

It appears also from tlieir writings, that Demosthenes, when he 
touches upon hi!» own praise, does it with an inodensive dehcacy. 
Indeed, he never gives into it at all, but when he has some great 
point in view ; and on ail other occasions is extremely modest ; but 
Cicero, 4n his orations, speaks in such high terms of himself, that 
it is plain he had a most intemperate vanity. Thus he cries out— 

Let arms revere the robe ; the warrior^s laurel 
Yield 10 the paliH of etoqueuce. 

At length he came to commend not only his own actions and 
operations in the coimnon wealth, but his oratiuns too, as well those 
which he had only pronounced, as those which he had committed 
to writing, as if, with a juvenile vanity, he were vying with the 
rhetoricians Isocrates and Anaxiineues, instead of being inspired 
with the great ambition of gUiding the Roman people — 

Fierce in the field, and dreadful to the foe. 

It is necessary, indeed, for a statesman to have the advantage 
of eloquence ; but it is mean and illiberal to rest on such a qualifi* 
cation, or to hunt after praise in that quarter. In this respect De- 
mosthenes behaved with more dignity, with a superior elevation of 
solid. He said — :^' His ability to explain himself was a mere ac 
quisition, and not so perfect bur that it required great candour and 
indulgence in the audience. '^ He thought it must be, as indeed it 
is, only a low and little mind that can value itself upon such attain- 
ments. 

They both, undoubtedly, had political abilities, as well as pow« 
ers to persuade. They had them in such a degree, that men who 
h^ armies at their devotion, stood in need of their support. 
Thus Chares, Diopithes, and Leosthenes, availed themselves of 
Demusihenes ; Pompey and young Caesar, of Cicero : as Csesar 
himself acknowledges, in his Commentaries addressed to Agrippa 
and Maecenas. 

It is an observation, no less just than common, that nothing makos 
so thorough a trial of a man's disposition,, as power and authority ; 
for they awake every passion, and discover every latent vice, 
Demosthenes never had an opportunity for a trial of this kind. 
He never obtained any eminent charge ; nor did he lead those ar- 
mies against Philip, which his eloquence had raised. But Cicero 
went quaestor into Sicily, and proconsul into Cilicia and Cappado- 
eia ; at a time, too, when avarice reigned without control ; when 
the governors of provinces, thinking it beneath them to take. a clan- 
destine advantage, fell to open plunder ; when, to take anoihex^a 
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property, was thought oo great crime, and he who took moderately 
paMed for a mao of cbaracter. Yet at such a time as this, Cicero 
gave many prooft o{ his cootempi for money ; many of his hu- 
manity and goodness. At Rome, with the title only of consul, he 
bad an absolute and dictatorial power against Catihne and his ac- 
complices : on which he verified the prediction of Plato, '* T^hat 
eTer> state will be delivered from its calamities, when, by the fa- 
vour of fortune, great power unites with wisdom and justice in one 
person." 

li IS mentioned to the disgrace of Demosthenes, that bis elo- 
quence was mercenary ; that he privately composed orations both 
for Phonnio and Apollodorus, though adversaries in the same cause. 
To which we may add, that he was suspected of receiving money 
from the king of Persia, and condemned for taking bribes of Har- 
palus. Supposing some of these the calumnies of those who 
wrote against him, (and they are not a few,) yet it is impossible to 
affirm that he was proof against the presents which were sent him 
by princes, as marks of honour and respect. This was too much 
to be expected from a man who vested his money at iof eredt upon 
ships Cicero, on the other hand, had magnificent presents sent him 
by the Sicilians, when he was sedile ; by the king of Cappadocia, 
when proconsul ; and his friends pressed him to receive their bene- 
factions, when' in exile ; yet, as we have already observed, he re- 
fused them all. 

The banishment of Demosthenes reflected infamy upon him; for 
he was convicted of taking bribes : that of Cicero, great honour ; 
because he suffered for destroying traitors, who had vowed the 
ruin of their country. The former, therefore, <leparted without ex- 
citing pity or regret : for the latter, the senate changed their habit, 
continued in mournmg, and could not be persuaded to pass any act 
till the people had recalled him. Cicero, indeed, spent the tiiqe 
of exile in an inactive manner in Macedonia ; but with Demos- 
thenes it was a busy period in his political character. Then it was 
(as we have mentioned above) that he went to the several cities of 
Greece, strengthened the common- interest, and defeated the de- 
signs of the Macedonian ambassadors. In which respect he disco- 
vered a much greater regard for his country than Themistocles and 
Alcibiades, when under the same misfortune. After his return, he 
pursued his former plan of government and continiied the war 
with Antipater and the Macedonians; whereas Lselius reproached 
Cicero in full senate, with sitting silent, when Cjesai , who was not 
yet come to years of maturity, applied for the consulship contrary 
to law. And Brutus, in one of his letters, charged him " with 
having reared a greater and more unsupportable tyranny, than that 
which they had destroyed." ■'■ 

As to the manner of their death we cannot think of Cicero's with* 
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out a contemptuous kind pf pity. How deplorable to see an oia 
man, for want of proper resolution, suffering himself to be carried 
about by his servants, endeavouring to hide himself from death, 
which was a messenger that nature would soon have sent him, and 
overtaken notwithstanding, and slaughtered by his enemies ! The 
other, though he did discover some fear, by taking sanctuary, is,ne* 
vertheless,to be admired for the provision he had made of poison, for 
the care with which he had preserved it, and his noble manner of 
using it : so that, when Neptune did not afford him an asylum, he 
had recourse to a more inviolable altar, rescued hintself from the 
weapons ^f the guards, and eluded the cruelty of Antipater. 
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AN ACCOUNT 



OF 



Weights^ Measures y and Denomhuaions cf Money ^ mentimiisd hf 

Plutarch. 

(from the tables of i>r. arbuthnot.) 



WEIGHTS. 

Thb Roman libra, ov pound 

The Attic mina, or pound ... 

The Attic talent, equal to sixty mins • 



lb. OB. dmrt. 



ID. OB. am, cr. 

00 10 18 IBf 

00 11 07 16f 

96 11 07 Yin 



DRY MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

The Roman modiua 

The Attic qboBnix, one pint, 15,705| solid iAchesi nearly 1^ 

. . . - . • 4 6tV 



10 Of 



The Attic medimnus 



LIQUID MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

piati. lolid inehMi. 

The cotyle • - i 2,141^ 

Thecyathus \\ 0,356^ 

Thechus. - 6 25,698 



MEASURES OF LENGTH. 



The Roman foot 
The Roman cubit 
The Roman pace 
The Roman furlong 
The Roman mile 
The Grecian cubit 
The Grecian furlong 
The Grecian mile 



Baf. 


. 

. 

. 120 

. 96t 

. 

. 100 

. 805 



ft 


1 

4 
4 

1 
4 
5 



IB. 



10 
4 


4i 




JVl B. In this eowpvkijtum ihe English pace is Jive fa^. 
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MONET: 

£ 9. 

Th» qoadniw ... about 

The as* •'. .. .00 

Tli^ •estertina .00 

Tbe aeaiertiiiiii, equal to 1000 aeateitii . 8 1 

The denarina 

The Attic obolna ...... 

The drachma •• . O'O 

Tbe auna, e<|iial to 100 dracbmB • - 3 4 

Tbe UlcDt, equal to 00 ouoflD • . - 193 15 
The atater-anreua of tbe Greeks, weighing two 

Attic dracboMB - • . . - ' 16 

The atator^ricua 1 12 

The R/dnan aureus was of difierent value at dif- 
ferent periods. According to tbe proper- 
tioD mentioned by Tacitus, when it ex- 
changed for twenty.fire denarii, it was of 
the same Talue as the Grecian stater 16 1 3 
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A TABLi: 

OP 

THE MOST DIFFICULT PROPER NAMES 

WHICH OCCUR IN THIS >^ORK. 

Properly divided and a • enfed, for the Use of Persons who have 

not had a Classical Education. 



An-ti-mS.-chu8 

An-ti-go-Dus 

Aris.to-me.nes 

Aris-to-de-mus 

A-ge-si-la-us 

An.tal-ci-das 

Ar-chi-da-mus 

A-pol-lo-the-mis 

A-re-o-pS.-gu8 

A-bro.td-iion 

A-rid-d-des 

A-phe.t8B 

Ar-chi-te-les 

A-ces-to>do-rus 

An-ti-ph&-tes 

A-risKto.bu-le 

Ar-de-a-tes 

An-do-ci.des 

As-ty-o-chus 

An-dro.mS.-chus 

A-dra-num 

A-dran-i-tes 

A-ckra-ili-fia 



A-ns.to.mS.-che 

A-lo-pe-ce 

A.mom.pha.re.tus 

An-ta.go-ras 

An.ti.o.chus 

A.g&.tho.cle8 

A-cro.ta-tus 

A-ri'&ra.thes 

Ap.ti-pa.ter 

An.ti.go.iius 

An.ti.ge nes 

Aux.i-mum 

A-iex-aD-dro-po-Hs 

A-then-o-do-rus 

Ari.nii-um 

A-ris.to-phon 

iBs-chLnes 

B 
Be.re.nlce 

C 
Cha.ri.la.UB 
Cle.o-phy-lus 
Ce-le.res 
Chre-e-co-pT'dee 
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Cle^.bi8 

Ca-p^.na-tet 

Ca.p^.ne 

C1a-zr>.in#.B0 

Ca4&«oa 

Clf* u.rrl.fua 

Cl«ilia&-ron 

Car.ffie.fc.des 

Che-li^do-nis 

Cy.ia.riUbua 

Chfle-ro-ne-a 

Cam-b) .aes 

Cra te-nia 

Cba-ri-de-mus 

Cluto-inft.cbuB 

Ce-the*gu8 

D 
Di>d.cle8 
Di-o8.co.rl.de8 
De-mfc-dea 
De.mo-nl-des 
Di.no. mft-che 
De.mo.8triUtu8 
Di-ra-des 
De.ma.re.tUB 
De-i.o.ta-ruB 
De ma.ra.tU8 
Da.ri.U8 

E 
Eu.no-rous 
Eu.rv.tLon 
Eu-ty.chi.da8 
Eu-ry.tio.ni.dfB 
Ep-ho-ri 



E-ta-tw 

Eu.ro.taa 

£u.ry.bi.&.de8 

Er«|^.te.le8 

E.ra.8i8-lriUtua 

Eu.iii.de8 

Eu-me-nea 

Eu-phra.tea 

E.ra.to.si b€.iMB 

F 
Pi.de.n« 
Fi.de. na.teB 

6 
Grer.inft.nuni 
6\*«i.nd.8o-pbi 
6an.da.rl.te8 

H 
He.lo.te8 
Hip.po.nT.cu8 
He.rft.cli-de8 
He.ro.dd.tu8 
Hy .dro.ph6.nia 
Hy.per bo-lus 
Her.mi.5ne 

I 
Ice.tes 
I-do.me.neoB 

K 
Ke-rft-ta 

L 
Le.o.nI.da8 
Le.o.ty.chi.da8 
Ly.cur.gi.das 
Le.o.b6.tes 



jLam-psa-cus 
Iiy-8i-m&-chiis 
Xie*pl-dus 
M 
Ma-ni.pii.li 

Ma-ni-pu-la-res 

Mi-la- res 

Me-ga-cles 

Mil-ti-a-ded 

Ma.r&.thoQ 

Mj-c&-le 

Sfe*ta-g€-nM 

Me-ga-ra 

Mi«thii.da.te8 

N 
Nu-ml-tor 
Ne-o-cles 
*Ni-ca.gd-ras 
Ni-co-g^-nes 

O 
0b-ti.U.ti8 

Or-tha-go-ras 
O-ne-si-cri-tUB 
O-rl-cum 
P 
Fe-pa-re-thT-an 
Pry.t&-ni8 
Po-ly-dec-tes 
Po.ly.do«n]8 
Phi.lo.ste-ph&-nus 
p8B.da-re.tu8 
Pt-sis-tra-tl-daB 
Pon.ti.fI-ce8 
Pi-sis-trft-tas 
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Pit-ta-cu8 

Pry-tft-ne-um 

Pre.si-Ie.a8 

Phry-Ql.cha8 

Pha-le-ruB 

Pe-Io.pi-das 

Po-le.mon 

Pex.o.do.ru8 

Pha-se.lis 

Pa-si-crft-tes 

Per-se-po-Ua 

Po.iy-ma.chus 

Phi.io-z&.nu8 

Q 

Qui-ri-tes 
R 
Rhoe.sa-ees 

S 
Stra-to.ni-cus 
8e-h.phu8 
Sy-bft.ri8 

Ste-sim-bro-tus 
Sa.ty.ru8 
So-phe-ne • 
Sd.phd-cle8 
Spi-thn.da.tes 
S&-l&-mis 
Se-ra.pis 
Sta-ti-ra 
T 
Tha-l€8 

Thes-mo-thS-ta^ 
The-mis-to-cle^ 
Ther-mo.py-l» 
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Troe ze-ae Ti-gra-nes 

Tol.riiT.des The-o-do-tus 

The-ra-me-nas Tax-ules 
Ti-mo.de.nmis U 

Ti-aio-ph&.oe8 U-li-ft-des 
Te-g^-tsd X 

Tbes M lo-oLcm Xe-nd-cles 

Ten-ta-mus Xe no-«ld-chiJUs 
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